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AOTIQUARIAN BOOKS 


AUCTIONS 


BOOKS FOR SALE AND WANTED 


CAlALOGUfCS 






Monday 26ili 

mid fiillowing day hi 1 liim at RIomnliL'Id PIiul', New lK>ml Siievi 

BOOKS AND PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, COLLECTING, AND THE HISTORY OF 
PRINTING 


Thui^ilay 29ih njiober 

al I luni ai HcxiKMin's SakTiKim. liK»iinifu-IJ Plj», New rkiiid Siroci 

PRINTED BOOKS 


Cinalii)(ue fOp 


Monday 2iul November 

and folhming Jay at Ham a< JifoumdelJ Place, Nvu' Bond .Sireei 

SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND NATURAL HISTORY BOOKS 

Uhismied Caialogue £3. 50 

Monday 9ih November 

at 1 lam at Dloo/nflcld Place, New Rond Street 

BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, PRINTS AND DRAWINGS BY 
ERIC GILL, DAVID JONES AND THEIR ASSOCIATES 

lUiniraicd Cuialogiie £2.50 

Tuesday lOih Noveniher 

at 10,3Rnni ni Rlooinficlil Place, New ilond Street 

ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED & PRIVATE PRERS BOOKS AND 
RELATED DRAWINGS ttliKiniMl CmaloKiie £2.00 

Thursday 12ih November 

ai I lani ai liiicigson's Solcroom, Hloomricld PIncc. New Unnd Siicei 

PRINTED BOOKS CaiufoKiteSOp 

Sotheby ParVr Dcraei &Co..34*3SNew Bond Street, l.i>ndon WIAIAA. TpbpA>»iP.- <01)4938080 i 




Christie’s 


London 


Sothdjy^ 

KiUNDED 174) V 


WEDNESDAY 11th NOVEMBER 1981 AT 11.00am and 2.30pni 
CONTINENTAL AND RUSSIAN AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
AND MANUSCRIPTS WITH SECTIONS BY MUSICIANS 
AND COMPOSERS AND OF PRINTED MUSIC 

including 

The original contract signed by the Conquistador Valdivia and his partners for the 
conquest of Chile 

Tlic autograph manuscript of Offenbach's Robinson Crnso4 
The corrected proof copy of Elgar’s Violin Concerto 

An autograph manuscript by Marie Antoinette giving a character sketch of her son 
Louis XVII. 

A remarkable collection of autograph speeches and articles by Mussolini 

Ninety-six letters by Frederick the Great about the rortincation of Oraudenz 

Letters by the Paris Chief of Police to the Governor of the Bastille in 1781 

Letters and documents by C. P. E. Bach, Berlioz, Brahms, Britten, Casals (diary for 
1902), Dvor&k, dc Falla, Gounod, Grove, Lalo, Liszt, Massenet, Mendelssohn, 
Milhaud, Poulenc, Saim-Saens, Schoenberg, Sibelius, Spohr, J. Strauss II, Stravinsky,' 
Sullivan, Tchaikovsky, Wagner, Weber; Alexander I, Andersen, d'Annunzio, Bolivar, 
Brecht, Catherine the Great, Charles XII, Chateaubriand, Christina, Copcau, Delvaux, 
Frederick V, Frederick William II and HI, Gustavus III, Henri IV, Hitler, Hugo, Ibsen, 
Kaunltz, Kisllng, Lagerlbf, Leopold I and II of Belgium, Marie Feodorovna, Marie 
Louise, Maria Theresa. Millet, Napoleon 1 and II, Nicholas 1 (about the Crimea), 
Paul I, Pedro II, Pirandello. Archduke Rudolf, Sadc, StaSl, Strindberg, Sucre, 
Suvorov, Trotsky, Undset, Wallenstein, Zadkine, and Zola. 

In sending commissions this caialogue may be referred lo as "LA RGO". 

Illiistraied catalogue, £S.OO (362 lots) 

TLS1 14 

Soihcby Pirke Bcmel A Co., 34-3S New Bond Stmt, London Wl A 2AA. lOI) 493 808V 


Wednesday, 4 November 

Valuable Autograph Letters, Historical Documents and 
Musie Manuscripts 

Letters and documents by Balzac, Robert Blake, Simon Bolivar, James Boswell, 
Brahms, Roheri Bn)wning, Byron, Queen Caroline. Catherine de Medici, 
Charles ll. Charlea-Edward Stuart, Chopin, Cuthben Collinswood, Oliver Cromwell, 
Oeorge Crulkshank, Marie Curie, George Eliot, R.W. Emerson, Thomas Fairfax, 
Frederick 11, W.S. ailberl, Edvard Orelg. Wllllani Hazlill, Admiral Lord Howe, 
L6Igh Hunt, James I, Admiral Lord Keppel, Lamartine, David Livingstone, 
Thomas Mann. Duke of Murlboroiigh, J .S. Mill, Fridtjof Nansen, Nelson, - 
Sean O’Casey, Puccini, R.M. Rilke, Clara Schumann, R.F. Scott, Granville Sharp, 
R.L. Stevenson, Francis Thompson, Sillus Titus, Toussaini L’Ouverture, 

Sir John Vanbrugh, Verdi, C.M. Von Weber, and many others. 

Imporiant series of lellers by Dr, Alexander MacGrigor, Medical Admlnistratorof 
Scutari Hospital, Eleonora Duse, Lady Gregory, Alexander Napier, J.C. Powys, 

and John Ruskin. 

Elizabeth Inchbald’s pocket diary for 1793, Humphry Repton's unpublished 
atiiobiography, a warrant for payment for Oliver Cromwell's funei al. Sir F. E. Smith's 
notes for the trial of Sir Roger Casement. 

Fine sighted photographs of Enrico Caruso, R.W. Emerson, Edvard Grieg, 
Heiirlk Ibsen, Liszt, Paderewski, Anna Pavlova, Puccini, Harriet Bcechcr Stowe, 
Rkhard Strauss, and Tchaikovsky. 

Musicmamiscripisby J.S*Bach, Liszt, Mendelssohn, Paderewski, 
and Robert Schumann. 

For further infwmaiion, please contact Pamela White at the address below. 

Christie’s 

Fine Art Auctioneers since 1766 

8 King Sired, St. James's, LondonSWlY 8QT. 

Tel: (01) 839 9060 Telex: 916429 Tclcgramsi OirisliBri, Lontlon SWl. 


LITERARY 


QUARTO 

THIS MONTH'S ISSUE FRK Tb NEW SUBSCRtBERS 

Crelg Rains; Martin Amis; Charles Caudey; Russell Hobep: 
Kit Wright; Anthony ThvMlte: Vernon Scennell. 

. Subcriptlon Rato: C8 (or 12 Istaas. 

. Cheques tp: Quarto Ltd.. Deportmont A, 20 Fluroy Square 
LoridonW.1. 

. .NEXTMONTH;- 



OTTO WEININGER 
On the Charaotar of Man 
21st New Atfands Foundation . 

. Lecturs. by Ellen Mayne 
Friday. 30th October t$61 
- at8p,m. 
Swedenborg Hall 
Barter Street, W.C.1. 
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COURSES 


^^Sotheby’s^ 

POUNDED 1744 V 

TUESDAY 27lh OCTOBER 

and following day at 1 lam at New Bond Street 

AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. LITERARY 
MANUSCRIPTS AND HISTORICAL 
DOCUMENTS 


(714 lots) 


Catahgue price £3.00 
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SHbeby P«rLe Bemti A Co., 34.J5 New Oond Sirrei. Lomton WlA 2AA 
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James Barry and 
the end of the Grand Manner 

William and Mary Wordsworth; 
Hugo Williams on the road 

Abortion and moral theory 

‘Naked Lunch’ and the censors 

JAPAN 

The Shogun phenomenon 

Edogawa Ranpo and 
the Japanese thriller 

English involvements: 
Edmund Blunden, Arthur Waley 

Photography; the environment; 
the economy; misunderstandings 

The Meiji Restoration; 
the War Trials controversy 

Fiction: Toni Morrison, 
Takeshi Kaiko, Dan Kavanagh 

Commentary: 

GrifnthSv GeneG 

The Bdbker Pnze 


(JVlTAW 
Ki.1 /AT 

Two lUustradoitt from 
Japoblanie; The 
aoese InVlueiiGe og' 
Westen Ait Since 
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Old Mistresses 

Women Art and/efeology 

ROZSIKA PARKER and GRISELDA POLLOCK 

Old M 1 SUO 8 SO 8 analyses lha lives and. as importantly, the works 
of won%an, in both tho fine and decorative arts from the late 
mlddfo ages until the women's art movements of the 1970's. 
Mustraied 0879 f Ct2.35 Paperback 09119 CS.96 290ctober 

Girls Growing Up in 
Late Victorian and 
Edwardian England 

CAROL DYHOUSE 

University of Sussen 

A major purpose of this study is to show that the mojoritv of girls 
living rn the period received a crucial part of their education in the 
family and not through schooling of any kind. 

0821 X £8.95 22 October 

Victorian Values 

Secularism and the Site of Families 

JABANKS 

Professor of Sociology, University of L eieester 
This is a brillant example of how iha sociologist can Illuminate 
the problems of the eocial and economic historian, and at the 
same lime contribute to developing ideas about future eocial 
policy. 08074 £9.60 6 October 

The Politics of Reproduction 

MARY O’BRIEN 

Ontario Institute for Studies in Education 
'Mary O'Brien's critique of de Beauvoir. Millett, Rowbotham. 
Reed. Arendt. strikes me ae eminently fair and relevant ... its 
scholarship and erudition are Impeccable.'-Jeas/e Bernard 
08104 £11.95 29 October 

For Weber 

Essays on the Sociology of Fate 
BRYANS TURNER 
Morris Ginsberg Fellow, University of London 
The book demonstrates the enduring importance of a Weberian 
perspective through substantive studies of law, religion, 
medicine, economic development the family and political 
organization. 07809 £13.95 24Septambar 

The Adult Development of 
CG Jung 

JOHN-RAPHAEL STAUDE 

University of Sente Clara, Califomfa 
'Staude ie ona of a very small number of authors who have 
grasped the essence of Jung'e psychology without becoming a 
Jungianconvert.'^f/ionySfo/r. TIS 

07493 £7.58 J7September 

Russia's Military Way 
to the West 

Origins end Nature of Russian MmaryPower 1700~18<XI 
CHRISTOPHER DUFFY 
Royal Military Academy, Sandhurst 
Dr Duffy provides a valuable historical perspective end Identifies 
Important continuities between Russian past and Soviet present. 
illustrated 07933 £1800 8 October 

Covering Islam 

EDWARD W SAID 

Professor of English and Comperative Literature, 
Columbia University 

The distinguished author of Oriontafism looks at how the media 
and the experte determine how we eee the rest of the World, 
.08408 £895 8 October 

Rdlgibus Change in Zambia 

WIM M J van BINSBERGEN 

^BsayevvhichrefleotthelmpQrtamieeueaanddabatescurrentln 
. . th$ 1870'e. Moffographa hvnj the African Studies Centrv^ Leiden 
, 'KBganPauflhiarnettMal07103(XIO0X £18.00 24September 

The Cpvent Garden Album 

;r LOm> DROGHEDA KEN DAVISON and 
, ANDREW WHEATCROrr 

.;i, T^B .g|;e8teatf1gurM of iheatra. opera'and baUet have appeared ' 
, !i', on 9 tage;.et jnO' Royal .Opera House. This 'book dapturee in- 

maryaUpUfpnMpiljrBphdisnd illuatrationd the epeeiei ambiance 
; ••••/: and. ^el^meht ea Well as the hiatpfy of iNe 'world's' greatest 
' i: V ' f^:>t^ipa;24StJkistntipni'0tia08 £1^ 
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CARMEN BLACKER 

JEAN PIERRE LEHMANN 
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ANTHONY THWAITE 
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con ten in 


William L. Prcssly: Tlie Life and Art of James Barry 
Alan Bishop (Edllor): Chrniiicic of Youth - 
ViTa Brittain's W'sr Diary 1913-1917 
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PETER SINCiEK L. W. Sumner: Aliurllon and Moral Theory 

\KE MORRISON Hugo Williams: No Particular Place to Go 
>N MACKINNON Harold Toliver: The Past that Poets Make 


Beth Darlington (Editor): My Dearest Love - Letters of William 
and Mary Wordsworth 1810 

Pauline Gregg; King Charles 1 

Roy E. Schreiher: 'fhe Political Career of Sir Robert Naunton 
1589-1635 

Michael Barry Goodman: Contemporary Literary Censorship - The 
Case History of Burroughs' "Naked Lunch" 

So much to readi so little to understand tpocm) 

Information, please 

Michael Waizcr: Radical Principles 
The Small Brown Nun (poem) 

Toni Morrison: Tar Baby 

Helen Washington t Editor): Any Woman's Blues 

Lisa Zeidner: Customs 

Dan Kavanugh: Fiddle City 

Richard Tames: Servant of the Shogun 
Henry Smith fEdllor): Lcornlng from ShOgun 
Michael MacIntyre: The Shogun Inheritance 

Michael Pve: Everyday Japanese Characters 
Louise Allison Cort: Shlgarakl, Potters' Valley 

John W. Dower (Editor): A Century of Japanese Photography 
Marius Jansen: Japan and Its World 

Matsumoto SeMchl: Jumanbun no Ichl no Guzen 
Tendo Shin: Tohki ni Me Arlle 
Nlshlmura Kyotaro: ShuchakuckI Satsi(jin Jlken 
Yokoraizo Seishl: Gokumon Shima 
Akuma no Temarl Uta 
Niki Etsuko: Satsidln Haisenzu 
Natsuki Shizuko: Johatsu 
Morimura Seblchl: Mngcn no Shomel 
Oyabu Haruhiko: Chohokyoku Hakal Han-ln 
Ikuahima Jlroi Massatsu Shlrel 
Akagawa Jlro: Yurel Ressha 
Awuaka Tsumao: Kotel no Matauri 

Commentary 

Trevor Grimths: Country (BBC TV) 

Shakespeare after the Romantics (Riverside Studios). 

George Borrow: a centenary lecture by Enoch Powell 
at the Cheltenham Festival of Literature 
Jean Genet: The Maids (Lyric Studio, Hammersmith) 

The Great Japan Exhibition: Art of the Edo Period 
1600-1868 (Royal Academy) 

Jud^ng the Booker Prize 

To the Editor 

Among this week’s contributors 

Takeshi KaUco: Into a Black Sun 
Tayama Katal: The Quilt and Other Stories 
Roger Pulven: The Death of Urashima Taro 
BashO Traveillng (poem) 

Edmund Blunden and .his “Dearest Autumn" (article) 

Harold Stewart: By the Old Walls of Kyoto 

Thomas M. Huber: The Revolutionary Origins of Modern Japan 
Roger W. Bowen: Rebellion and Democracy In Meyi Japan 
T. P. Kaiulis: Zen Action Zen Person 

G. C. Allen: The Japanese Economy 
Julian Gresser, Kolchiro FidUcura and Aklo Moiishlma: 
Environmental Law in Japan 

Donaid Keene: Meeling with Japan. Travels in Japan 
Eugene Fodor (Editor): Fodor’s Budget Japan *81 
Pat Barr: Japan 

Howard Smith (Editor): Inside Japan 
Alberto Arbasinoi Trans-Paclflc Express ’ 

.Endymhm Wilklnst^i Misunderstanding - Europe versus Japan 
Jean Sell: FoRjita 


Lawrence Taylor: A Trial of Generals - Homma, Yaaiashlta, 
MacArthur 

Celestial double haiku of the rising sun (poem) 


1257.58 


1261-62 


1266-68 


1271-72 


JAMES KIRKUP 
MICHAEL PYE 

Hlroafcf Sato and Burton Watson (Bdl(ors): From the Country of. 

Bi^t Islands - An Antiiology of Japanese Poetry 
Paul Reps: 10 Ways to Meditate 

1278 

EDWARD SEIDENSUCKER 
BRIAN POWELL 

, C. J. DUNN 

The free ways of Arthur Waley (article) 

P, G, O’Nelli: An Introduction to N6 Drama 
Klnoshita Juidi: Shigosen no matsuri 

■ Yoshinobu Inoura and Tshlo Kawalake: The Traditional Theatre 
of Japan 

1279-80 

CHRISTOPHER THORNE 
Q. q. ALLEN 

Peter Lowe: - Britain In the Far East 
Donald T, Roden: Schooldays In Imperial Japan 

1281 

GORDON DANIELS 

Akira Iriye: Power and Culture - The Japanese-Amerlcan War 


^ iKEI'm TRURLE’Y 

• . • • 

■ ' I- ^ ^ 

1941-1945 

Stephen, S. Large: Ormnlied. Workers 
: and Socldllst Politics ni Inlerwar. Japan. 

1282 

:sTUARt Sutherland 
, ^ ^ LINDSAY. DUqUtp 

Richard Gordon; Dbetors* Daughters . . 
.BriiceArnoldi 'The Muled.Swan ' 
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The end of the Grand Manner 


By Graham Reynolds 


WILLIAM L. PRESSLY: 

The Life and Art of James Barry 
320pp. Y.-ilc University Press. £25. 
n 30D 02^66 5 

in his fourth Discourse, delivered in 
1771 Sir Joshua Reynolds urged the 
students of the Royal Academy to 
choose subjects which were coinpaii- 
Wc with the Grand Style. These 
must be dignified and of universal 
concern. "Such are the great events 
of Greek and Roman fable and his- 
tory which early education and the 
usual course of reading have made 
familiar and interesting to all 
Europe." By turning the minds of his 
young auditors in this epic direction 
Reynolds was creating a number of 
problems for them. In fact his advice 
went against the trend of his lime, 
which did not encourage the grand, 
ilic heroic, the historical. It was con- 
fusing at the Stan that he should 
equate "history" with "fable" .ind 


suEgesl that they were both as readi- 
ly adapted to ine needs of painters 
and their potential public. Certainly 


it was not difficult for politicians, 
journalists and the leaders of society 
to find close parallels between 
Roman history and the happenings 
of their own times. Edmund Burke, 
s generous but hardly used patron of 
James Barry, modelfed himself upon 
Cicero, and it is easy to see the 
similarity in the approach of these 
two statesmen to politics. Turner's 
robust patriotism was to be gloomily 
pervaded by the disturbing resembl- 
ances he saw between his country 
and the last stages of the Carthagi- 
nian empire. But what relevance had 
the loves of Jupiter and Juno on 
Mount Ida to that rationalistic age? 
It was difficult enough to obtain a 
commission to paint biblical scenes 
In this nominalfy Christian country, 
llniess Greek myth was to supply an 
exme for an exercise in erotic paint- 
ing - and Barry would have indig- 
nantly denied such a motive when he 
painted this subject - it had no living 
significance for patrons or the view- 
ing public. 

The career on which Reynolds 
wished his students to embark made 
severe demands on their literary 
knowledge. How far was he justified 
in assuming that these aspiring artists 
in the Academy ^hoois had fbl- 
. lowed that “usual course of reading" 


which made Greek and Roman life 
and Ihuughi familiar to all Europe? 
Perhaps this was so in France. 
Edmond R., the hero of Lc Piiysan 
Perverii, was accepted as an appren- 
tice to nn Auxerre painter on the 
grounds that “he loves reading, and 
knows the Bible by heart, and as for 
Latin he understands it well, and 
also a lillle Greek, and M lc Curd 
says that these are sufficient accom- 
plishments for what he wants to do." 
Ricliard Wilson could quote Horace 
to effect on any occasion, but more 
active exponents of the Grand Style 
were often far less well equipped. 
Benjamin West, who may fairly be 
said to have taken the lead in British 
history painting in the last quarter pf 
the eighteenth century, was so ill 
prepared for this role that drastic 
educational measures had to be de- 
vised to help him achieve his ambi- 
tion. When he was first commis- 
sioned in Philadelphia to paint n 
classical subject, he had to confess 
that he had never heard of the death 
of Socrates or any similar episode in 
ancient history. Dr Drummond, hav- 
ing proposed that he shoujd paint • 
the story of Agrippina landing with 
the ashes of Gernianicus, sent for his 
Tacitus and read aloud to the artist 
the passage he wanted him to illus- 
trate, witn many suggestions about 
the treatment of detail. George 111 
emulated this example bv reading 
out to West the passage in Livy 
describine the departure of Regulus, 
on which he had commissioned a 
painting. William L. Pressly does not 
tell us how severely Barry, who grew 
up in Cork, suffered from such a 
handicap, but an early biographer 
said that he knew little Latin and 
virtually no Greek, using translations 
and the dictionary to puzzle out the 
texts; yet he adds that he was ex- 
tremely well informed In classical 
learning. 

Literary influences apart, the 
essential training ground for a 
ical artist was in ancient and ^ Re- 
naissance art. This made a visit to 
Rome a necessity, and the generosity 
of Edmund and William Burke en- 


of Edmund ancf William Surke en- 
abled Barry to live and study there 
from 1766 till 1770. Whilst he was in 
Rome he gave evidence of the quar- 
relsome and paranoiac disposition 
' which would bedevil his whole 
career. But be was a diligent and 
reflective student and laid down for 
himself there the artisUc principles 


from which he never thereafter devi- 
ated. He thought the art of Greek 
and Roman aniiquiiv superii*r to any 
in the modern world, and at its high- 
est when dealing with "the naked". 
He planned to instil lofty ideals 
through his painting, in particular by 
mftans of ambitious decorative cycles 
embodying nohic and uplifting 
themes. Furthermore, he was outraged 
by the claims of Winckelmann anifdu 
Bos that the Drilish climate made it 
impossible for the islands to produce 
creditable painting, iind he resolved to 
refute them by his own productions 
and in his writings on an. 

His first ambitious composition 
embodied his dedication to classical 
tradition. An epigram by Glaucus 
describes a painting by Parrhasius 



Cashel'', which had met with great 
success in Dublin in 1763. Now he 
had the mortificaliun of hearing 
Horace Walpole laugh derisively as 
he stood next to the artist in front of 
his "Venus Rising from the Sea". 

There had been previous attempts 
at large decorative schemes in Eng- 
loud: Thornhill's paintings in the 
dome of St. Paul's. Hog.irlh*s dec- 
orations in the Hospital of St Barth- 
olomew. the Vauxhidl G.irdens 
paintings, were all conceived in an 
expans^’c vein. Barry's first scheme 
for six vast religimis paintings for St 
Paul's, to be painted by Academi- 
cians, including Reynolds, West and 
liimself, came to nothing through the 
opposition of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Bishop of Lon- 
don. Their scruples were presumably 
Kimilar to those which led George Hi 
to hesitate before he allowed west 
to dccoralc a chapel at Windsor Cas- 
tle. Remitting the decision to a com- 
mittee of bishops, he told them, "If 
it is conceived that 1 am tacitly 
bound, sis Head of the Church of 
England, to prevent any such onia- 
menis from being introduced into 
places of worship; or if it be consi- 
dered as at all savouring in any de- 
gree of a popish practice, however 


decidedly I'lnay myself think it inno- 
cent, 1 will proceed no further in the 
business." The bishops taclfully con- 


Jaines Barry, Self-Portrait c 1802. 

which showed the wounded Philoc- 
tetes abandoned to his sufferings on 
the island of Lemnos. Barry set out 
to re-create this lost work, an "emi- 
nent instance of heroick action, or 
herolck suffering", themes which 
Reynolds had commended to his stu- 
dents as proper and generally in- 
teresting subject-matter. When his 
subsequent attempt to re-create the 
painting by Apelles of Venus 
Anadyomenc was exhibited at the 
Academy in 1772, it led to one of 
those social disasters to which he was 
prone, and which caused his increas- 
ing alienation from society. He had 
been denounced ns an impostor 
when he announced that he was the 
youthfol prodigy who had painted 
^The Baptism of the King of 


eluded that even a Quaker might 
contemplate West's proposed sub- 
jects with edification. 

The frusimtion of the plan for St 
Paul's led Barry to undertake single- 
handed an even more ambitious pro- 
ject. In 1777 he offered to decorate 
the Great Room of the Society of 
Arts in the Adelphi with a historical 
cycle embodying subjects of his own 
devising. His offer was accepted on 
the condition that he should paint 
the vast canvases without fee. the 
Society undcitaking only to buy the 
materials. Barry's programme traced 
the progress of civilization in 
Ancient Greece, from barbarism to 


the Golden Age. and in contempor- 
ary Endand through the encourage- 
ment of trade and manufacture. It 


culminated in a scene of "Elysium 
and Tartarus" in which the artist 
enrolled among the 128 figures of the 
elect, Confucius, Ossian, Fdnelon, 
William Mason and Giles Hussey. 
Despite some absurdities, such as the 
presence of Dr Burney, ' in the 


‘‘Apoiheosis of the Thames", “in 
k-ompany with a party of naked girls 
diibhliiig in a horse-pond", the cycle 
of six paintings treats its hunianisiic 
theme witli appropriate seriousness 
and intellectual power. It is one of 
the most successful schemes of its 
kind in this country, yet it has re- 
mained surprisingly littie known. 

In defending the British Isles 
against the charge of philistinism 
Barry was obliged to rely more on 
c.xampics from literature than from 
the visual arts. He admitted that 
British painting had been artificially 
depressed by religious taboos. He 
varied his own exploration of ancient 
myth with subject-matter drawn from 
Shakespeare and Milton. His first 
c.xhibii at the Royal Academy, iii- 
icnded to sum up the results of his 
studies in Rome, was an "Adam and 
E\’e" based not on the Bible but on 
Pnratlise Lost. Even then he cast his 
intcrv>rctniion in a classical mould, 
remarking that “Adam and Eve are 
figures ill the truly Grecian style: 
they are undecked, save with their 
own nuked majesty; their beauties 
result from the superior excellence of 
their construction." When he 
embarked upon a series of designs 
from Paradise Lost in the 1790s he 
was imbued with Edmund Burke's 
view of Milton as a source of sub- 
lime images. The extent to which his 
concentrated effort to complete the 
Society of Arts project had sapped 
his energy is shown by his failure to 
carry out his full plan. Pressly estab- 
lishes that only twelve compositions 
have survived from a more compre- 
hensive list and that of these only 
two were oil sketches: the remainder 
were drawings or engravings. But the 
prints include the "Satan, Sin and 
Death" in which he achieved a pro- 
fundity lacking in Hogarth's earlier 
painting of the same theme. 

Foremost amongst the distractions 
in the last decade of the eighteenth 
century was his ciuarrcl with the 
Royal Acudemy. Elected Professor 
of Painting in 1782, he soon 
embarked upon open abuse of the 
President ond of the Academy's poli- 
cies. Some of his proposals for re- 
form were admirable; for instance, 
he wanted the Academy to set upi a 
permanent collection of Old Master 
paintings for the benefit of its stu- 
dents, as n sort of forenmner of the 
National Gallery. But he was iiardly 
likely to endear himself by hinting 
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llvil ki-ymiMs's >;niiUi> in 1 i,'if<.-Nicr 
S<|niiic V’M'k ii liuiisc of ■iviijjiiiiti'iii, 
iitiil wliuii [ic |9iihlislicil lii-, iill;i(.-ks ii> 
im OjK'ii k-Mcr u> iln- DiU-icmK- Sno- 
i-'ty nis c'lMuliict iim ol'ji'i.'- 

li<iit.tlik fur It iiunibL'i uf his fdlnw- 
Ai'fitk-inh'isms. In iniiiiui.-iivics nui 
roih|]iiiii)iis K>t lliv (.-IcmL'ni nf iialii- 
r.il lie Vi'ii.s nul only ilcfirivecl 

of his pii'ik's'.iirjiil I'lKtir, hiK .i|s<> 
Mri|i|)ol of Ins Mains ii-. Aunk-iiii- 
eiaii. III, U’Jiu was iip|iu-heti- 

MU‘ aiioiil iJio mimlier nf AcrKk'iiii- 
wiili repiihlii.an syjii|i:ill]jes, 
liiuli cunM'dei'.iMlc- }>Il-;isiik- in iniiiiil- 
li'iiti Ilk l)j|)|niiiii. liiK it was miinik-M' 
ly iiiiiiisi tliai ilic decisions slioiilii 
fiavc fvcii taken wjllicnil Oany hiii'- 
iiii; Iiecn infunned uf ilie enar^es 
■i^aiiist iiiin. Ills Tl-vv syninmlii/eis, 
sncli ns 0|>iL‘, IJecehey aiul Cnpley, 
wore nowcrloss nt;:iinsl the organiz- 
iiii! nnilily of Furinglon, who ile- 
tcsioil 13arry and appears in tliis epi- 
sude ns llic real lentler of :hn inner 
calvil. 

it is surprising thiil there was no 
eotiocried protesi liy Rarry's siiicieiits 
auaiiisi his dismissiil. They were an 
nbsircperous ciinngJi hody; so imicli 
bremi was being (lirown about 
aiiiidsi tliti plaster tasls Ihui its issue 
fur nibbing out was abolished in 
117%. They Imd liccii deligliled by 
Harry's polemics, liui the most 

r iowerful ilisscntine voice was uii- 
icard at the time, williani Blake, In 
his bitterly critical mnrginaliii on 
Reynolds's lucitircs, wrote: “While 
.Sir Joshua wns rolling in riches, Bar- 
ry was Poor and Unemploy'il except 
by his own energy." 

On the face of it Blake's main 
contention is true. Reynolds taught 
his students (o follow the Grund 
Style, yet founded his own prosperity 
upon portrait-painting', ^irry fol- 
lowed the path Reynolds advocated 
yet could paint only one scheme, and 
to do so had to forgo mEiterial re- 
ward. But B closer examination of 
the facts reveals that the contrast is 
not quite so stark. The more anibi- 
lious portraits of Reynolds, such as ' 
‘Three Ladies adorning a Term of < 
Hymen", show him elevating a group < 
portrait into a liistory painting. Con- 
versely, the genre of Barry's painting 
which is most accessible to contem- 

E porarv taste is his portraiture. Kis 
Ian for the Society of Arts involved ' 
is taking or copying a vast number ' 
of likenesses, no had already in- 
jected a note of originality into the 
historical group portrait in his 
"Burke and Barry in the Characters 
of Ulysses and a Companion fleeing 
from (he Cave of Folyphemus”, nnd 


of Ulysses and a Companion fleeing 
from (he Cave of Folyphemus”, nnd 
had challenged the acnievement of 
the main portrait-painters of his time 
by the success of his paintings of 
Barctii and Dr Nugent. Most re- 
markable of all are his self-portraits, 
which more than any other aspect of 
his painting have earned him a place 
aniongst Hie progenitors of Koninn- 
ticism. In these autobiographical iin- 
.iges, which span his working career, 
he gives an intimate and moving in- 
sight into his intro^ieclivc, melan- 
choly temperament. He was at pains 
to blame nis later lack of productiv- 


ity upon (he alisence of patronage, 
rather than on his own clepression. 
“Away with the paltry sycophantic 
cant rcspecCing that maladie imagi- 
nalre which 1ms been ascribed to so 
many ingenious men .... instead of 
. . . idly wondering why Great Men 
had not done more, we ouglit ratlier 
give thanks to Almighty God, whose 
good providence had mercifully en- 
abled them to do so much," Howev- 
er, the sad account of his latter days, 
in which he fell into squalor and 
self-neglect, leaves no doubt that he 
sufferca from melancholia ns well as 
persecution mania. 

William L, Prcssly’s monograph, 
which is the tlrsl modem study of 
Barry to be published, is comprefien- 
sively Illustrated and contains a full 
catalogue of his work. In the light of 
his impressively thorough and accu- 
rate survey it Is now possible to 
make an informed judgment of Bar- ' 
ry's place amongst late-eighteenth- 
century British artists, and to assess 
the relative importance of the differ- 
ent types of art which he practised. 
Barry himself staked his reputation 
upon his paintings for the Society of 
Arts. On these ft is relevant to con- 
Benjamin 

Kobert Haydon, whose career nears 
• .resemblance to Bur- 

ry s» both in its pretensions and in its 


slicuii iiniiiij's. Alli-r ■.•■i.-in.i' tin.- fit^iii 

• Kiiiim ill iIk- Addplij in l.s.lj Ik- 
> wi'iitL' ill }li^ ili.iry: "IIh-il- is :i i!r:is|i 

■ >l miiitl ii>> w|ii.-iL' i.-Im- i<> In.- 

‘ k.iimil, :r. Inhiisuu s.tiil, hui iin ml- 

■ >iir. Hit surfiK'i.'. I'LMiiK o] •.-(iiii.-i.t 
' iJrawiiiu." 'nu.-u ■k'k-tts c.iii iill liiirJy 

he l;tiii ui lliiydcin's ii'.vn ilimr. }>iit 
I lIuTi.- is ill] iincoiiiriiruihle ■■k'liiciii ■■{ 

* iriilh III lij<. iissessmirul of h:iriv\ 
niiiiiliiig lei'hMi(|iie, iJairy seeiiu 
liiivi- regiUik'il il;.iwii)|> simply :is a 
siiigi; iji the 111:111111111; of his composj- 
tii'iis; ills ik-siuiis hiive link* sen.sitiv- 
ily or tfL-liii^ iVjr {.'riipiik' qinlity. 

lispceiiilly wdcuiiie is the alleiiiiiin 
Fiessly (k'voie.s !■> the corpus nl 
prints which, a.s he rightly renuirks, 
hove never received "the’ aticiitioii 
they deserve. They were a vital 
snurcc nf income to Bany whilst he 
wav working at the Adciplii; ami 
since he e.vliibiled .so little Iney were 
a iiuiiii vehicle fot siueaclftig ii'kiiow- 
ledue of his eompositioii.s iiMiiiiigsi a 
wilier piiblie. In them he drew iipun 
hi.s profound knowledge of ciehiiig, 
iiqiiaiiiit and mezzotint to nehievo a 
totally origiiiHl metiuui of expivssion, 
wliich ronns one of the petiks of 
piiiii-miiking in iliu eighicentli eon- 
Uiry. These deeply liilluii plates, so 
cinnlmtically imnled that they huve a 
surface like a metal rasp, have a 
rough vigour which iiansceiuls the 
dclicsiie scnliincnlality of conlcin|ior- 
ary simple engraving. ’Uiev arc 
gemiincly urigiiuil ru-ereatiuKs of 
compositions iic had worked out in 
otiicr media, and have a graphic 
quality lacking in liis actual drnwings. 

Barry would not be content with 
the verdict that he had .succeeded 
prunariiy as a portrait-painter and 
print-maker. If tliis iicincvcmcnt in 
the Held of history painting falls ; 
short nf the aims he had .set himscif, 
the fault must lie portly in his char- 
acter. The disruptive effects uf his 
aggressive tcnipcrameiit were already 
su evident in Rome that Burke wrote 
to caution him: "Your very talents i 
will depart, for w:iii( of hope and 
encouragement, and you will go out 
of the world fretted, disappointed 
and ruined.” Disregardinn this 
prophetic advice, Barry did uttle on 
his return to England to propitiate 
his potential patrons by his constant 
cont-trailiiig, his blunt expressions of 
opinion, h1s attacks on llic most 
powerful institutions. 

Yet even had he been endowed 
with a less forthright, more concilia- 
tory personality, it is doubtful 
whether he ariild hnvc succeeded at 
Ihe level he desired. It was not simp- 
ly our frigid and inhospitable weath- 
er that made the British Isles adverse i 
to the grand and heroic style. The i 
climate of taste did not encourage < 
(he creation of vast cycles of painting 
expressing elevating ideals. Bnrrv 
was an earlier Hugh Sclwyn 
Mauberly: j 

OUI nf key witli his time ^ 
He strove ... to maintain "the suMime" | 
III the old sense. Wrung from (he start, i 

( 

Later decorative sclicmcs, such as J 
those planned for the new' Houses of ’ 
Pnrliamem in the U40s and the ' 
South Kensington Museum in the * 
1860s were less succegsftil than Bar- ' 
ly's work for the Adelphi. Classical ! 
subjects lingered on in the Academy ' 
exhibitions of the early nineicentn ' 
century, notably aniongst the sculp- I 
lures. But the future lay not with ^ 
these attempts to re-aeate the Gol- ' 
den Age, but with the painters of ’ 
domestic sentiment nnd, above all, I 
with the artists who were breaking ' 
new ground in landscape painting. ' 
The real revolutionaries of early- ‘ 
nineteenth-century art were Turner ' 
and Constable, and Constable saw ' 
this with his customary clarity. His ’ 
nsscssment of the Neo-Classical 
movement, and of those who fol- , 
lowed Reynolds in his advocacy of i 
the prana Manner, was curt and ; 
, dismissive. "West is only hangine on ' 
by the tail of the .Shin of Carlo i 
Maratli and the fhg-end of the Ro- 
man and Bolognese schools- the last j 
of the Altorum Romununim, and i 
only the shadow of them." He felt i 
nothing hut contempt for those who ! 
preferred "the shaa^ posteriors of a 
satyr to the moral feeling of land- 
scape" and hereby showed liiinself o , 
better judge than Baity of the direc-' 
tion tn. which painting was about to 
proceed. 
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Ignorantly into war 


By Samuel Hynes 

ALAN BISHOP (Editor): 
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Vera Brittain’s War Diary 1913-1917 
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Chronicle of Youth is a selection from 
Vera Brittain's diary for the years 
1913-1917: it recounts her pre-war life 
in Buxton, her first year at Oxford, her 
wartime experiences as a nurse, and 
the death of her fiaiici^. All of these 
events will alreiady be famili.ir to 
anyone who has read Tesiameni of 
Youth, or has seen the televised ver- 
sion of the book, and one may well ask 
if it is really necessary to publish the 
diary separately, especitiliv since 7>x- 
tament quotes from it so copiously. 
During Miss Brittain's own lifetime the 
answer was a firm "No": she twice 
tried to find a publisher fur scicciions, 
hut without success. Some reviewers of 
the present volume have come to the 
same conclusion, that enough Vera 
Brittain is enough. 

But 1 think they are wrong, and that 
ilic two books are in fact very dilYerent. 
The difference is not simply that 
between raw material and finished 
product: it might better be described ns 
n difference in mode of narrative. The 
diary is a young girl's version of her life 
as a romance, with herself ns the 
romantic heroine (modelled very 
obviously on Lyndall . in Olive Schrein- 
er's Story of an African F.wn, a book 
that was a kind 01 sacred text for both 
Miss Brittain and her soldier-fianc^j. It 
is full of high emotions, and bits of 
verse, and girlish philosophizing, nit 
nut down straight nnd without irony, as 
Lyndall herseit niighi have written 
them. Testament of Voiith, on the other 
hand, is history - retrospective, inter- 
pretative, and ludgmcntal, and, since it 
IS autobiograpnical history, much con- 
cerned tn explain and justify, and 
above all to separate the woman who 
wrote in 1933 from that earlier self who 
did the living and the emoting, and was 
so young and ignorant. 

Here is one small example of the 
difference. In Testament, Vent's 
brother Edward wants to Join Ihe army 
at once in August 1914, l^ut his father 
forbids it: "having himself escaped 
immersion in the public-scliool trndi- 
liun, which stood f^or militaristic hero- 
ism unimpaired by the damping 


could not possibly understand the 
impossibility of his remaining in inglo- 
rious safely while others, scarcely older 
than he, were offering their all.*' Poor 
Edward, one thinks, believing such 
rubbish; poor Daddy, despiseciby his 
priggish son: poor Vera, not seeing 
what she saw twenty venrs later. 


writers and Rupert Brooke, even when 
young men sue loved were in the 


The Vera of the diary npjjears first, 
in 1913, ns a (|uiic ordinary pre-war 
provincial eighteen-ycar-old, fond of 
dancing, clothes, bridge, and flirtation. 


ism unimpaired by the damping 
exercise ot reason, he withheld hil 
permission for any kind of military 
training.” Irony, distance, and paci- 
fism are all at work here. The diary 
reports the episode in this way: "Daif- 


belng sent to the War Office, but E. 
said that Daddy, not being a public 
school man or having had any training, 


but also serious, vain about her own 
intelligence (whicli is not in fact all (hat 
evident), nnd rather patronizing to- 
ward her family and her town. Snie is 
above nil ignorant of everything that 
might have helped her to live through 
the years to come. "On the way to 
golf," she writes on March 4, 191.1, "f 
'induced Mother to disclose a few 
points on sexual matters which I 
thought 1 ought to know, though Hie 
information is always intense^ di.s- 
tastefiil to me & most depressing - in 
fact it quite put me off my gamel’^And 
sex is not the only area ot knowledge in 
which she is deficient: she seems to 
have no notion (hat she might educate 
herself further at a univer^ty, or that 
she might have a professional career 
(she writes instead of "literary aspira- 
tions"); and she never notices the 
public world of politics until, on July 
2s, 1914, she mentions “the European 
crisis” in a paragraph that begims: "In 
spile of the showeryncss of the day. wc 
managed to have our match against 
Fallowfield." 

It is this ordinary, rather dreary girl 
who blunders ignorantly into life in the 
diary of the war years. When war is 
declored, her first reaction is excite- 
ment: "That which has been so long 
anticipated by some & scoffed at by 
others has come to pass at last - 
Armageddon in Europel" And at once 
her comments on the causes and 
progress of the war are stuffed with the 
rhetoric and the cliches of the popular 
press: "mailed fists" and “tottering 
hopes for peace" and "terrible retribu- 
tion”. To this non-information she 
adds rumours: (he Serbs have invaded 
Austria, Francis Joseph is dead. Read- 
ing these pages one realizes, sadly, that 
she and her generation had no chance 
of coming closer to the truth than (hut. 
and that manv of them made their 
decisions and lost their lives without 
knowing anything about the realities of 
the war they were in. 

Burdened as she was by propaganda 
and rumour, it is perhaps not so 
surprising (hat Vera learned the les- 
sons of war very slowiv. In September 
1915 she approved when British .sol- 
diers smashed the shop of a German 
hairdresser in Buxton: they were 
enemy aliens, she thought, and ought 
to have been interned long ago. And 
she stuck to the rhetoric of leader- 


trenches: life, she writes, is bare "of all 
but (he few great things which are nil 
wc have to cling to now - honour & 
love and heroism & sacrifice”. Her 
fiance, Roland Leighton, knew belter 
than that, and wrote against rhetoric 
from (he trenches: 

Let him who thinks that War is a 
glorious golden thing, who loves to 
roll forth stirring words of exhorta- 
(ion, invoking Hoiiourand Praise and 
Valour and Love of county ... let 
him look at a little pile of sodden 
grey rags that cover half a skull and a 
shin bone and what might have been 
Ii.sribs.oral this skeleton lying on its 
side ... and let him realise liow grand 
& glorious a thing it is to have 
distilled all Youth and Joy and Life 
into a foetid heap of hideous putresc- 
ence. Who is (here who lias known 
and seen who can say that Victory is 
worth the death of even one of 
these? 

Vera Brittain miotes this letter in 
Testament, and adds: “Had there really 
been a lime, I wondered, when I 
believed that it was?" The diary shows 
that indeed there had been a time, and 
that it had lasted surprisingly long- she 
is still quoting Rupert Brooke on the 
last page, the poem about leaving a 
while unbroken glory. She had learned 
some things, but she was still in her way 
ignorant, ordinary, and of her time. 
The wisdom, such as it was, came later. 

But that doesn’t matter, for what is 
valuable in the diary, has almost no- 
thing to do with Vera Brittain's indi- 
vidual merit, or her development as a 
thinking person, but rather with her 
representativeness, as a young gin 
living through the moral confusion and 
the suffering of the First World War, 
one day at a time. Along the way she 
offers interesting materials for a social 
history of her world - pre-wor middle- 
class Buxton. Somerville in 1914, nurs- 
ing in Camberwell, the customs of a 
war-time courtship (one kiss iiy)erthey 
had agreed to be engaged). But at (he 
centre is the endless daily wretched- 
ness of a young woman in love with a 
man who might die tomorrow, who 
might even have died yesterday, for a 
cause that she coiifiisedly still believed 
in and thnt he didn't (and who did die 
pointicssiy and without glory , mending 
barbed wire on a moonlit night at (he 
end of 1915). 

Vera Brittain thought (hot 1939, 
“with its intense, life-and-death pre- 
occupation with war and peace", might 
be an appropriate time to publish her 
diary. Today that preoccupation seems 
no less intense, and so the time must bo 
equally appropriate - though one can't 
help adding gloomily that if literature 
were really an effective instrument 
against wnr the wprld would be at 
peace by now. 
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lluiueli one still hears jokes aboul P, 
inoraf nliilusophcrs who are expert in 1 1 
the meaning of "oughl” but not :il all L< 
inieiestfd in discuMion-s ab««m wliiit D 
ought to do, such jokes iirc ut h: 
l.ist on the decline. It ts now quite C 
witlclv known that philosophers of ai 
the English-speiiking world write and ui 
leach about a wide range of niornl 01 
piobiems. including abortion, euiha- 
nasia. the use of animals for food „ 
anil ex|xrrimeni«lioii, racism, sexism, j, 
rcix-rse disL-rimin<itinn, (he oblign- 
liiiiis of i1k- rich to the poor, and so |, 
nil. d 

What is not Sii well-known is pre- 1) 
fisely Imw mor:il philosophers con- 11 
irilmie !•» these probieins, nr - more w 
fundamenCilly - whether (heir con- a 
iribiiiinns are iichicving miything. p 
After all, one of llie leiisnas those r 
■lid jukes once were iipl is that for v 
many yean inorni philosophets look b 
it fur granted that they could nnl r 
.’u.hieve anything by directing their 
attention to actual moral prnidems. g 
The role of the philosopher is not. y 
they used to suy, the role of the ^ 
(machcr; and they would deny (hat $ 
there is any such thing ns expertise ) 
in (he field of morality. Perhaps ^ 
now, after ten years' work by moral 
phihi^pliers on moral problems, it is j 
lime to »ngie out one of the topics ^ 
on which moral philosophers have ^ 
wnrkoJ, and ask for evidence that | 
some progress has been made. j 
If wc arc seeking a topic to use as t 
an example for this kind of investiga- i 
tion, the issue of abortion stands out - 
as .in obsious choice. It is a con- : 
inwrsial public issue, hotly debated' 1 
rimoag the general community, be- 1 
muse what wc as u community de- 1 
ride about aliortion really does mat- 1 
ter to- depending oil which way you 1 
look .11 it - ihousunds of unborn 1 
children who mil be murdered if we i 
OMiiinue with our prc.sent policies, or I 
tbrmsunds of pregnant women who 
mil be denied the freedom to control 
their own bodies, if we change those 
policies. 

TTicrc is another reason why the 
Portion issue has interested philo- 
sc^iers. It is one in which the ratio 
of facts in dispute tn values in dis- 
pute is extremely low. By this I 
mean (hat there are rdiiiively few 
relevant facts about which pro- 
abortionists and anli-nborlionists dis- 
agree, and hence relatively more uf 
their disagreement depends on the 
differing values they hold. In this 
respect the issue of abortion differs 
^gnincamly from, say, (he issue of 
nuclear power, where both (hose in 
favour of nuclear power and those 
against it agree on the basic values 
of avoiding radio-.'ictive leaks and 
pteveniinj terrorists from obtaining 
nucIcHf mel to make bombs with, 
but disagree on the feasibility of a 
safe nuclear power industry. (It 
might be said (hat the abortion de- 
bate is really a dispute over a fact, 
the issue of fact being whether the 
fMUis is human. I shall soon make ft 
dear why this is u mistake.) 

Moral philosophers are not, and 
<^vtuusly cannot be, expert in all the 
fi|ciual questions raisco by issues as 
diverse as nuclear power, animal ex- 
perimentation, world hunger and 
genetic engineering. If they have any 
s^ial skills, it must be in Ihe details 
w moral argument. It is because the 
abortion dispute is so largely a mat- 
ter of moral, rather than factual, 
ftrgument that it provides philo- 
s^hers with an opportunity to show 
what they can do. The publicationof 
and Moral Theory by 
L. w. Sumner provides a suitable 
o^sion for an assessment of Ihe 
scnievements of philosophers in this 
tor the book is perhaps the 
most thorough and clearly set out 
to date of the major philo- 
wprncHl questions raised by abor- 
tion. ■' 

In die past ten years the philo- 
sophical literature on abortion has 


heaune extensive. Articles have 
iippeurcil in till the leailing j\>urniils. ' 
I'Jne journ:il. /Vn7i»Ai»/»/iy ami 1‘ithlk 
Affairs, Ims liroiiglit together the 
uriicles published in its pages into :i 
collection entitled The Rights and 
Wrongs uf Ahuriion. 'lltere are other 
anthologies too. most nntubly The 
Problem nf Ahnniaii, edited by Joel 
Feinberg, and Pro ami 

Con. edited hv Kobert I'erkins. 
Dunks written Iiy 11 single author 
have been less coininon, biii Dan 
Cillahait's /Wwfio/i; Law. Choice 
and Murulil^’, published in 1970, was 
un iiiflucntiul early work, espeeially 
on the social policy issues. 

Though I write us n philosopher 
myself, ami for that reason may he 
in no position to make a ilutnchcd 
nsscssment, some uf these writings 
have contributed considerably to a 
clarification nf the issues involveil. 
By qiieslioning wiilcly accepted 
as.smnpiiuns they have moved the 
whole question to a diffeienl plane. I 
am prepared to go even further: the 
pliilusophical Jebnle has now 
reiichcu llie point at which soniu 
widely held vicw.s almut airoriion can 
be shown iti be, by the .siniidards of 
reasoned nrgmncnl, unicmiblc. 

In the mass media, the crux of the 
abortion debate is most cominonly 
presented as (he question: "Wlieii 
does human life begin?" The chief 
single merit of the pliilnsopliical 
literature on .iborlioii is that it Inis 
shown (hat (his is nni the question to 
iisk. As Michael Toolcy argued in his 
article "Abortion and Infanticide" 
(includeil. in sliglitlv different ver- 
sions, in both The Rights and 
Wrongs of Abortion anti The Prob- 
lem of Aporiinn) being human - if 
by this is meant merely bcin^ » 
member of the species homo samens 
- cannot be morally decisive. Having 
a riglti to life cannot dejK-iid «)U 
' menmcrslup of n certain species. It 
must depend on some inorally re- 
levant cliuracterislics possessed by 
the being. Species is not 11 morally 
relevant charucleristic, any more 
than race or sex. Hence the con- 
servHlive argument (lint "iliuium life 
begins ai conception; so uboriion is 
murder" may be based »>n a premise 
that is technically true, but the pre- 
mise fails to 5up])ort the coiiclusioh. 
We do nut have to admit thiil every 
taking of an innocent human life is 
murder. A life that is hum.in in ii 
genetic sense may still lack (he char- 
acteristics th. 1 t make it wrong to take 
(he lives of (hose who arc "luiinan'' 

, in n much fuller sense. 


By Peter Singer 

that al«tniiin i'< :is wMiig as inlanii- 
Clde. lliMead lunli.-y dt.m-. llie I'lill- 
cUision ihat. wiih vitae <|iiitlifica- 
tii>ii^, inlnniicide is .is pcnuissilMe ;is 
abiulinii. 

In .\hnriiini anil Mnnil Theorv 
.Sumner uikcs uver mncli ihe 
ground broken In' I'ook-y. I>ul 
aticinpts to show ihai this ground 
can he held wiilioiii accepting 
Tonlcy's loleraiion of inf.miiiidc. 
Thus Sumnei prcr.cnts, more ilmr- 
oaghiv than iMtik'y did, the c.iso 
againsi l,iking the mere species mem- 
bership of tlie foetus .is morally sig- 
nificant. He agrees that what is 
needed is >i characteristic that can 
clearly be seen to be mnrnlly re- 
levant - n "criterion of moral stand- 
ing", :is he calls it. He also agrees 
wnh both 1'ooley and the conserva- 
tives ll 1 . 1 l birth will not ilu as a 
inurally signincaiit dividing line. Yei 
lie is dissatisfied by 'i'ooley’s aigii- 
inenis for self-conscioiisness as (he 
characteristic that makes the difler- 
eiice. 

.Simmer's nltei native criiciion is 
sentience, or the capacity for feeling. 
This inciins that to count, morally, a 
being nuisi at least be capable of 
experiencing pain or pleasure. Hence 
not only miinans, mil also many 
animals, hnvc moral standing. (Sum- 
ner believes that the transmission of 


pain requires a central nervous sys- 
tem, ana su he denies moral slaiuling 
to invertebrate animals; this (loiibtftil 


contention is made very briefly, and 
without llic siip[)oriing argument it 
would need, but given the topic of 
Ills book the omission is understand- 
able.! 


nn wiong In aiiv existing being with 
.1 richi lo life. 

;\ late .ihiirlioii. on Sumner's 
view, imisi Iv judged ihrierenllv. it 
ilocN violaie the right to life ol a 
being wiih niornl siHiiiling. I'liis tioes 
nni mean Mvit ii is always wrong, 
llic l.iei dial ihc being is psimsilie 
upon die pregnnnl woman makes 
anoriiiiii easier to juslily th.m inlan- 
(ieidc; siill. il lakes a seiions reasuu. 
lor example a ihient to die woman's 
phssie.il or lucnial henlih, I" iustify 
It. Sumner recummemh. a case-l'v- 
case approiicli its the only way to 
decide when a reason is scriuus 
enough to justify :i hue .iboriimi. 

.Sumner lueseiils his view not only 
as a middle way ihnl avoids the 
crude simplificiilioiis of the tillcmn- 
livc positions, but also as ii view that 
can III* derived from a sound elbical 
theory. ] lis theory is a form of iitili- 
lariiinisin. nnd lie spemls the Iasi twn 
diiijiters Ilf Ids hook explaining wliy 
ulililariimism is the moral iheory we 
should prefer, nml wliy bis position 
on iiboriion is the position to which 
ills foini of iiiiliuirianisin leads us. 

Taken ns a whulo. Siimnet's dis- 
ciissiiiii serves hoili to correct some 
of the errors of the popular debate 
.iboai ubi.ii'tion, and lo deepen our 
iinderslaiuliiig of Ihe (heorelical 
issues that lies behind it. it can 
ihcrefnrc serve iis the kind of evi- 
deuce philosophers need if they .ire 
to show that their change nf direc- 
' tion toward applied ctliics has been 
: worthwhile, ima that (hey do have a 
' distinctive coiiirihntion to make to 
the discussion of cuiilrnversinl moral 


Here the question has to be askeil; 
what tlicn is the characteristic that 
make.s it wrong to take a human life? 
Tooley's answer was bold: self- 
consciousness. ill the sense of the 
ability to appreciate that one is a 
living being, with a possible future. 
Only n being with this ability can 
desire to continue living, nnd only a 
being with such a desire, Tuoley 
claimed, can have a serious right to 
life. 

Every liberal view on abortion 
must somehow meet the conservative 
ch:illengc to point to a munilly signi- 
ficant difference between the ei^t- 
momh-old foetus nnd the newborn 
baby. Tooley responds lo this ch.il- 
Icnge by nereeing that there is no 
crucial difference, and nonetheless 
rejecting the implicntion the con- 
servative wishes to draw, namely 


Where does this leave the foetus? 
As soon as we ask this question, we 
realize that it is simplistic to talk 
about “the foetus" as if there were a 
single kind of being from the mo- 
ment of cnncoptiim 10 the moment 
uf birth. Ill the opening chapters of 
his book Sumner gives a critical ex- 
position of the nborlioii debate, an 
exposition which leads him to the 
conclusion llint both the liberal view 
mid the conservative view arc too 
simple. Their flaw lies precisely in 
their uniform view of the foetus. Wc 
nil know that Ihc fertilized egg de- 
velops bv ininimeriible gradual stages 
from a single cell tn someihing that 
is in effect >1 human infant, lliough 
still inside the womb. Why then, 
Sumner asks, do both the liberal .ind 
the conservative insist that the 
morality of abortion remains un- 
changed through all these stages? 
Would not a reasonable view of 
abortion be sensitive to the dramatic 
changes in Ihc nature of the develop- 
ing form of life? 

Sumiier's own position falls be- 
tween (he two standard views. In the 
case of an early abortion, before the 
foetus becomes sentient, Sumner 
agrees with the liberal that the foetus 
has no moral standing, and so abor- 
tion is permissible. Alter a brief dis- 
cussion of the physiological evidence 
- tigain perhaps too brief, and this 
lime with less excuse, given the cen- 
tral importance of such evidence in 
his view - Sumner concludes that the 
foetus is not sentient until sometime 
in the second trimester of pregnanev. 
Thus abortion up until about U 
weeks is. Sumner says, morally indis- 


All the same, Sumner's hook is 
not going to be the last word on 
abortion; no one familiar with this 
debate, or with philosophy for (hat 
mailer, would expect it to be. Svini- 
iicr leaves some imptuunl questions 


uiuinsworcd. I'dr inslitiicv. white ji 1 :: 
easy tu sec why llic cunacily i>f die 
ik'velopcil foetus 10 feel p;iiii w-ould 
Minilvr if a painfiil priicedurc were to 
be intlicled nn il, would this opacity 
iiiatUT so much ii tile almrlion cuuhl 
be carried nut in :i manner whicli did 
lint emise the foetus lo suffer? Is 
Sumner's aremnent against ii Hie 
abortion really an argument only 
aci'iinsi those 'methods of aburlioii 
width cause the foetus to Miller? 
Sumner appears not m lake his nrgu- 
meni in this way. but pciliaps as a 
ntilimriau he should. 

Moreover there is another, even 
more perplexing issue on which Sum- 
ner does not quite .s.iiisfy the inquir- 
ing rcuilcr. f-lc says (hill an early 
iiboriion is murnlly no dirfereni from 
eoiitracepiion, :md makes this claim 
quite convincing. Now most of ns - 
imless wc are iwlliodttx Koiiiaii 
Catholics - regaul eonlriiceplion ns 
iiiii inonilly wrong iit all, iuul so 
Sumner's e'i|ii:ilion of ooiilriieeplioii 
iiiid abortion leads ns to think about 
early alx>rlion in the same liglit. lint 
shoulsl n uiililiirin!i l:ikc this view of 
coniraeeplion? Or should he, aiming 
to maximi/c (he total happiness, 
think il dosiriible to produce as many 
heings as possible, as long as they 
cim be happy without ilciraciiiig 
more from the Inqipiness of others 
than die total sum uf llieir own 
linppiness? To llie ordinary remler 
aware uf the popiiUiion problems 
our pliinet faces, this question will 
reveal the tiiesomcly aciidemic side 
of applied moral philusonhv: but it 
cuiinot be igiiorco by pliifosophcrs 
familiar witli Ihc bnlTliiig questions 
raised by asking whether we should 
consider die nuppiiiess of (hose 
possible future bciiijs wc could. If 
we so chose, bring into existence. 1 
douht that this latter section of Suni- 
ner’s audience will be content witli 
his diseiission nf liiese questions. 
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linguishable from contraception. It 
prevents the emergence of a new 
being with moral standing, but does 


Plato bv Robert W. Hall (loHpn. 
Geurge ’Allen & Unwin. £10.95. n 04 
320io si is the ninth in a gunurnl 
series on Political Thinkers edited by 
Professor Geraint Parry. The first 
chupier is on "The Athenian Democ- 
racy" which Philo regarded its a cor- 
rupt form of government, since "Jcai- 
timacy seemed to be measured by 
the imiversiiliiy of whatever occur- 
red" rather than by absolute stan- 
dards. It was to deaf with wimt Plato 
regarded as this "moral and spiritual 
rot" that he postulateil liis two-world 
theory; the real world being not the 
changing physical world in which wt- 
live but a changeless world of reality 
and value known only through the 
intellect, ft was lliis world which 
provided the absolute norms and 


standards which Plato regarded as a 
necessity for the possibility of any 
form of moral life or justice either in 
the state or the individual. The book 
continues with chapters on "The 
Controversy of Convention or Na- 
ture its the Basis of the Stale". "Tlie 
Inadcquacv of Convention as a Basis 
for Society". 'The Educalioii of the 
Rulers in the Republic" (polciilial 
Guardians shouhl display the qii.il- 
ities which would make them "swift, 
strong, spirited and pliilosophical”). 
•The Justice of the State and the 
Justice of the Individual”. "Law in 
the Republic, Pcdilicns and Laws”, 
"The Stales of the Repuhlic and 
Lciiv'.v” and "Plato's Political 
Heritage". 
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Poetry in motion 


llUfiO WILLIAMS: 

No Purliciilar Place tu Go 
2(X)pr>. Cape. £6.5(L 
0 224 OlwtlJ a 

In ISK2 OscHr Wiltic iirrivcd in New 
York for a Icciiirc Idiij' he hoped 
tvoulJ allow him la “giiihcr ihc gold- 
L'li fijits of Anicricsi". H(ivin|inoihing 
tu declare hut his genius, he 
had the effronlury id think that more 
Ihnn enough: in exchange for the 
aesthetic refinement he brought 
them, he expccicd the Americans in 
shuwer him with fiiinneiiil faviuirs. 
Wliii'li as il lurned out they did, Ihc 
press playing Ooswcll In him almost 
nefnre lie .stepped off the horn (he 
was re)Wt(c;l (o he “diwtppt^iiUcd 
with Ihc Atlantic Ocean") and llic 
public pnyine heavily lo get a glimp- 
se of him. Since (lien a whole fleet 
of English writers have followed in 
his wake, disembarking for their 
pending tours with no leas immodest 
limbitions. Hugo Williams, almost a 
century after Wilde, is the latest of 
them, and No Particular Place to Go 
recounts his travels from New York 
up to Toronto down to Hnu.ston over 
to Francisco and ull tlie woy 
back to Go. 

Acutely conscious of his travelling 
predecessors, Williams gleefully 
undermines conventional wisdom ab- 
out Ihc States being a lap of luxury 
for English writers. Wilde dressed 
dandylsnly for his addresses, hump- 
ins a trunk about so that he could 
adorn himself in velvets and ^rs: 
Williams travels light, cramming 
most of what he needs into nine 
pockets and eventually disposing of 
nis vomit-stained leather jacket in a 
Coney Island trash-can. Aldous Hux- 
ley welcomed the drugs and oriental 
religions of California as a cleansing 
of me doors of peKeptlon; Williams 
simply takes tlte dnijgs, using them to 
lupplemont the oblivian brought on 
by booze, and gratefully observing 
the heaps of marijuana that lie 
around on table-tops *'as if someone 
had just mowed the lawn". Auden 
sat . in one of the dives on Fifty- 
Second St, ^uncertain and afraid*'; 
Williams seems to visit every bar, 
night-club and clip-joint in (he land, 
but rather than brooding on **the 
unmentionable odour of death” de- 
votes himself to (he pursuit of bar- 
hostesses, giri sinjters, prostitutes 
iand masseuses. When a man sitting 
next to him In the Connaught re- 
marks (as if, he'd stepped out of 
Auden's poem) “My :. life's falling 
apaiT, Williams refuses the chance to 
show an affirming flame - of 
friendship and snaps back “No, it 
isn't”. 

Fame is the last thing (he tour 
brings Williams's way; it's hard 
enough ;even to get himself correctly 
identifled. Constantly taken for a 
Canadian, he hears liis name being 
pronounced over the phone as 
“Sugar Williams'' and secs a poster 
introducing him .as “editor of - the 
New Review". Tlie fifty copies of his 
latest book sent aelf-promotingly 


^‘When I’d flitished 
reading it I 
Walked out into 
the garden & could 
net speak, It 
overwhelmed me’" 

thus wrote Brian 'Aldiss of.: 

1‘tHEWHITE 


By Blake Morrison 

iilicad to El Pa.si) iire iiiyMeriimsIy 
iiirslnid, aikl no real consoLiticih 
iu him v.'hs:i\ the Inutkshop manuger 
there offers iiistuail to silk.screcii one 
of ht.s poems onto pilloweriscs "fur 
Ihc icemige inurkct". The judicnccs 
at his readings gal her logcilicr in 
tlivir twii.s Sind iltrccs, on one uccu- 
siun in ;i rnum so small that (he 
event is disrupted Jiy ihc entry of n 
girl whu waiii«i to miikc coffee ’::( (he 
Back of Ihc room. Tiic Toronto read- 
ing clashes will] Marshall McLulian 
“holding out his deaih-of-iliu-word 
tiding elsewhere on campus"; in San 
Francisco his performance is galc- 
tTii.shed by a poMgraduale sludenl 
wlin iiisisls mi readitig his triinsliitinns 
(if Hafiz; ul Charloncsvilic Irvin 
niirenprcis nnjirouchcs him siftcr- 
wards and asks liirn to a>mc lo u 
poetry class next morning - “ 'Was I 
that bad?' I asked". 

Nobody, it seems, is intercslcit in 
his work: they’re too busy prcssiiiB 
(heir own manuscripts into his hands 
(.“Lines like 'slaki phenoracaa up- 
rooted the chincilln patch all right' 
sent me groping for my iced water”) 
or singing the praises of Clayton 
Eshclinun (mis.^elt throughout as 
"Eshclmann*'). There's a brief mo- 
ment of ^ory in Boston when a man 
praises him for "atteinptins (he ione 


poem": Williams has neglected to 
read out the titles to his short lyrics. 
When he is finally recognized iPs by 
a Lake Charles bank clerk whose son 
once attended one of Williams's 
poetry courses in London - “‘He’s 
never been the same since that trip. . 
. . He went to a monastery, I don’t 
know if you knew, after (hat course 
of yours*". Willisms draws his hun- 
dred dollars hastily and gets back on 
(he bus. 

It's one of the few moments in (he 
book when we sec him with money 
in his hands: for the rest of the time 
fortune is even harder to come by 
than fame. He knows, of course, of 
the riches to be made from lecturing 
trips: “A friend of mine tours Amer* 
icB almost constantly, lecturing on, 
and committing, 'Adult^'. Another 
reads out his thesis on 'Tne Blurb'. I 
heard of a man who got S3S,000 
from (he government ror a single 
talk' on Clearasil." Bur his own ex- 
perience is of petty quibbles over 
fees, demands for receipts before ex- 


rces, demands for receipts before ex- 
penses can be paid, or promises of 
cheques, to be forwarded to England 
.In due course. He travels not gra- 


ciously but by Greyhound, those 
buses on which you confess your 
innermost secrets to strangers and 
wake with Adjoining passengeia 
asleep on your lap. He mixes not 
with the rich and famous, nor even 
with Facility Deans and their wives, 
but with a stream of bums and drift- 
ers. He stays at the seediest hotels, 
in rooms where the air-conditioner 
takes the clean air out and pumps 
dirty air in and where you have to 
keep your shoes on for iear of catch- 
ing something between your toes. Or • 
else he telephones the friends of 
friends of friends who've found their 
way into his address book and pleads 
with them lo put iiim up. 

They mostly do, women especially. 
For No Particular Place lo Go is a 
sexual odyssey as well as a Grand 
.Tour, with a lady .at every' port-of- 
call and hot a few in-between. Here 
too Williams’s book is a grotesque 
-parody of the legend of sexual excess 
which Dylan Thomas and others 
established. Williams has his experi- 
' ences all. right, and they run to dou- 
' ble f^res, but what a glum record 
Of staunchecl pleasure or . outright 
failure they tii'rn out to be; Maggie. 

S a forty yard dash. followed by tt^c 
coups- and. it was all over”), Denise 
.(“breasts like - cannonballs ... the 
. .much ' talked about silicone substi- 
lutes*’),- Why-Me? <*‘sex with Why^ 
Me? was - luce life In the Midme 
Ages: nasty, brqtish and short"), Su- 






June limcrrupfed'. by her ' fncnds)t 
: .by - tele- 

. wlQn)/;and Paula (ihte|-riipted by his 
:,deali;e W peqxjrt Vfeky, 

:;!df'NeWv .Ydik;^ h’as = a 


liibf 'HeWv ! ihait ho h’as = a 
; Uonship; iiasjliig;; tnpi;e ,thaK ; Iwwnly. 

this ,ohe toQ'prdves'^a 


drill'! "She Seemed tit huve tlcpl with 
every aulliur an her course. . . . 
Every lime I tried (u get on top td 
her, Williuni Siyron nr someone 
would ciinic between us. Even dcalh 
Seemed lo pose no harrier to her 
intimaie knowledge of mnn.” In (his 
rraiilie.'dly prumisciinus country, even 
passing laiulsca|ics seem sexually ac- 
tive - "Scrapped auiomubilcs muiint 
line another in desperate eupula- 
lion", (here arc “spcrin-ficckcd 
crowds”, “scc-suw oil-wells look like 
bending Dutch land-girls in white 
hats and pants". 

The sexual enniedy of Williums's 
hook is .mnounccii, of course, in its 
tide, il Chuck [terry song about a 
innri whose amorous intentions in an 
nuiomobile arc fardcally denied - 
"Can you imagine the wuv I fell/ I 
couldn't utifu.sien her safely belt". 
Chuck Berry's eontribiition lo the 
hook goes beyond this theme and 
that or aimless travel: Williams has 
wriittun a homage to him and to the 
vttlucs his music celcbrateil. Williams 
indeed gocii to sec hint perform in 
Long island, un occasion which ehas- 
tcningly reminds him that the age of 
Derry has passed (“to these kids he's 
just another old-time rocker, a figure 
of fun"). This does not, however, 
deter him from consuming as much 
Rock *n' Roll and Rhythm 'n' Blues 
as America can offer. He's scornful 
of newer musical fashions there 
(Blue Grass reminds him of “hearty 
Caledonian Society dances at 
school"), takes care to visit famous 
musical locations like Nashville, 
Phoenix, Memphis- and Macarthur 
Park, and ends ^ with his beloved 
English band, Dr Feelgood, like 
some Od^seus returning to his 
Penelope. Even the structure of Wil- 
liams’s book - chapters divided into 
headed sections like an LP with its 
individual tracks - has Its basis in 
rock music. 

For (hose who know Hugo Wil- 
liams only through his poetry (there 
was an earlier travel book. All the 
7'ime In the World), No Particular 
Place to Go will come as a surprise. 
For although the poetry likes to 
dramatize its creator as a drifter, 
"sperm drying on hts thigh” as he 
moves on to another town. It hasn’t 
exactly been renowned for its 
humour: Williams has been a kind of 
and heart in the supermarket, his 
verse always on the Drink of shed- 
ding prosaic tears. Prose has allowed 
him to And new satirical powers! 
•whether directed against fashions in 
interior design (“Vwky's bed was on 
a shelf up near the ceiling of a smart 
open-plao studio"), or against fringe 
theatre (*'I wondered if an audience 
was allowed to go home if It found 
itself outnumbered ^ the actors"), 
or against himself, ’Inere are many 
hilarious vignettes as Williams makes 
hU . down-and-out way through “B- 
movie, back-lot America”, sending 
home Martian picture postcards (fac- 
tories and Industrial plants "scattered 
haphazardly beside the river as if a 
child had left his things out to rust") 
and offering useful tips for tourists as 
if compiling an “alternative" Podor’s 
Guide (“when gate-crashlifg In New 
York always say you were invited by 
Mrs Cohen'.’), 

But there Is . also something .way- 
ward and fragmented about the book 
which no amount of tolerance for 
“imitative style" will quite ' wish 
away. Banal or pretentious when, 
venturing general oominent on the 
state of the nation, k becomes manic 
In its accumulation of random tourk- 
tic impressions and bizarre Jottinra. 
Relentless in its surprises, It is nnally 
not surprising at all. ..Parties, pub 
storlps and hangovers are offered as . 
intrinsically interestine when they 
aren't: this isn’t the Grand Manner 
-'but the Greyhound Manner, and It 
can be os irritating in Williams as it 
, was in his Beat predecessors. His 
desire to be the wide-eyed drifter aa 
well ,- as the knowing traveller 
mak^ for an odd mix: Jack Kerouac 
and Studs -Terkeli are gteefully 
' alliided to one mihute,. but the next 
: he.:bccoi)tes the old Etonian, rub- 
bishing -American vulgarity as 
scathingly as did Evelyn Waugh. 

Another .way of iiuttitls this' vrould 
.-bei to $ay. .that hts loyalties, are dl- 



Sir Galahad, the Oxford journal with which Louis MacNeice was closely 
involved. The cover designed by John R. Hilton and the issues are pah 
of a collection of Louis MacNeice's poems, letters and literaiy journals, most 
of which date from 1924-36, bought from Mr Hilton in and forming 
one of many gifts to the Oxford librar\< bv Bodlev's American Friends, now 


one of many gifts to the Oxford library by Bodlev's American Friends, now 
celebrating twenty-five years of transatlantic benefaction with a silver jubilee 
appeal and meetings iri Chicago, Boston, New York and California. Details 
of membership and publicity material can be obtained from the Seewary, 
Bodley's American Friends, The Bodleian Librarv, Oxford 0X1 3BC. 


appeal and meetings in Chicago, Boston, New 


membership and 


and California. 


vided between Thom Gunn and‘ 
Philip Larkin, both of whom are 
mentioned in the book. Williams 
Uloltzes the cool, leather-jacketed 
Gunn as someone who made it early 
to the States, and he sets off to see 


him in San Francisco (the episode 
ends in typical ftustration). Larkin 
stands at tne other extreme, having 


once sent WilUaou a postcard Ques- 
tioning the whole point of travel: “1 
left the UK for four days in 19S1, 1 
think It was; before that it would be 
1937. Don't you miss the cricket 
scores?" 

Travel, Hugo Willianu briskly 
ripostes at one point, "is a test to the. 
ima^natlon”. Certainly his own im- 
agination is vieorously engaged here, 
to (he extent triat we suspect he may 
be making things up. We can be- 


lieve, if we like, that he met a man 
who had fltted his camper out like 
an Oriental Rose Garden, or saw a 

S 'lrl on a swing poke out of a firat- 
oor window, or cured himself of 
crabs by reading a Thom Gunn 
poem wnich recommends the use of 
*‘A2O0" in such circumstances. But 
we'd be wise to take at least some of 
the book with a pinch of sale, like 
Clive James's, these are unreliable 
memoirs that throw a good portion 
of fiction in among (he foct. Whether 
Hugo Williams will now take his 
place among those writers who have 
won academic prestige by radically 
challenging our notions of the Active 
is more doubtful. But he deserves to 
be read as an inventor as well as 
documentor, a writer who has made 
the most of not making good in 
America. 


Carnival time 


By Lachlan MacKinnon 

HAROLD TOUVERi 

The Past that Poets Make 

252pp. Harvard University Press. 


£16.M. 

0 674 65676 8 


Early in this study Harold Toliver 
cites Althusser as pointing the way 
to an examination of poetiy's myste- 
rious relation to time. Althusser’s 
, emphasis on the. relative autonomy 
of culture, is Useful to Professor 
.Toliver in suslaihing hb argument 
that, although poetry clearly has a 
cooiinuous relation with history, the 
precise terms of that relation are 
infinitely complex and not suscepti- 
ble to easy reduction. Literary kinds. 
Toliver or^s, exist ii>; a carnivales- 
quo relation to mundanity, creating a 
^nuine time out which obeys Its 
own laws, but in which the mundane 
is recalled. He begins by contrasting 
Donne’s reference of incident to a 
logical, dynamic view of time with 
Yeats’s myth of cyclical recurrence, a 
time with neither end nor, signifi- 
cantly, a beginning. 

Beginnings are important to the 
next stage of Toliver’s progress; 
whero he argues that Renai^nce 


they had access to the collective past 
of genre, whereas poits since Words^ 
worth have had to refer , to a person- 
al past in whjeh (he seeds of tnqir 


getuuB lie dormant. Generic disUuc- 
non, it is implied, declines because 
the modes of access to it have 
vanished. He is particularly interest- 
ing on the contrast between Keats’s 
habitual “phantomized past," where 
the snowstorm into which the lovets 
of 'The Eve of St Agnes" vanish 
seems to hold them in the stasis of 
the Grecian urn, and the insistent 
presentness of the details of “To 
Autumn". He might, however, go 
further, for the relation "To Au- 
tumn” has with its reader is precisely 
that which the urn had to the poe^ it 
is a fulfilment rather than a repudia- 
tion. 

Tqiiver is also interesting about 
Milton, whom he reads as referriug 
himself deliberately to the absolute 
beginning of (he Creation in order to 
structure the time within which his 
poem Is written. By contrast, he 
offers a rare and thoughtful reading 
of Richard Wlbur as a modern to 
whom ordinary time can offer on y 
hinta of a past which is intermittently 
formal. The reader’s regard for Wil- 
bur is iucreased, which Is a valuable 
achievement. 

This book, then, has many excellr 
ences, but it is disappointing over- 
all.. Had Toliver organized his mat- 
erial differently, .lie might have ^en 
that what he is telling is a familiar 
story, the progressive fragmenlatlm* 
of me modern world as Us meta- 
physical and cultural supports ere 
removed. He does not , explain or 
analyse that centra] stfanu In his 
argument, and we are left with a 
number of valuable paragraphs 
which deserve a more cogent 
fooniework. 
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Human nature’s daily food 


jETH DARLINGTON (Editor): 

My Dearest Love 

LetteK of William and Mary Words- 
worth 1810 


By Claire Tomalin 


when I see you again. O Mary 1 
love you with a passion of love 
which grows till I tremble to think 
of its strength . . . 

Wordsworth, more than most. 


With a foreword by Jonathan Words- lived in time past and time future: he 

wished the letters to be preserved so 

« i.,' u j *k« that whichever died first the other 

aipp. Published in f^«nile by he ^ 

I^T51*«£L'?“pres?^d& devotion. Yet he would cer- 

^ lainly not have wished us to read 
gftckwell f fh«*reafier them; and there is a touch of uneasi- 

£215 imiil January 1, 1982, the ^Vi>n «««» AVtmit f^nuPbAmnnina 


ness, even now, about eavesdropping 
on some of the private phrases in 
these letters. Conjugal intimacy must 


whiner, and reluctant to go to 
school. Two years later first Cather- 
ine and then Tom would die and be 
mourned with a grief that found its 
chief expression in their aunt 
Dorothy's letters, but also in Word- 
sworth’s beautiful sonnet 
Surprised by joy - impatient as the Wind 
I turned to share the transport - Ohi with 
whom 

But Thee, deep buried in the silent 
tomb . . . 

Bui for the moment, the children 
seem to be safe and the Words- 
worths to be settling into comfort- 
able, happy middle age. Perhaps 
Wordsworth’s passion for Mary was 
all (he greater because, as he tells 
her, he sees so few other couples 
enjoying the same happiness: grati- 
tude can be a part of passion. And 
the contrast with his closest friend, 


The letters reoroduced in facsimile in always be a liufc repellent to the middle mc. Perha^ 

the oazes of Siis beautiful and cosily outsider, however comfortable for for Mary 

Siortfl «cl..n«d b«w«ii .he .wo involved. jjn^ .h^ ^..er^b«„ Ije ,e«. 

William Wordsworth and ^ wife Mary’s re^onse to William's nas- happiness: g?aii- 

Mary in July August 18^^^^ ^ey donate wo^s is surprised, humble, be a part of passion. And 

were ^a. adoring and Rratifietf: the contrast with his closest friend, 

other ''^ordswortManiily pap^^^^ unexpected - so new a thing to Coleridge, who had been their guest 

the miKti*r ^be breathing of thy inmost for so King, estranged from his wife 

salvage sack *bat afyeaijd ^ heart upon paper that I was quite and hopefessly in love with Mary's 

jously at the door of * overpowered . . . I am so agitated sister Sara, cannot have been missed. 

’.s .«■ ■>' . w -r 

bouaht bv the Trustees of Dove Cot- } have been often in Wordsworth s 

ifgef who decided to issue them in a ^ babrupon fov "J'oj dunnathc period of these lelleis. 

liiSitcd edition in this exquisite for- batnnR ^ baby upon inv for *ey were owasipned by his visit 

mat. on hand-made Italian paper and ... ,hen » hts patrons, Sir George and Udy 

in six-colour reproduction, allowing a inTo lJllina atom to? maSJ B«»*niont. in their country house at 

wonderful subtlety to the ink blots BoSfSc oSbEms^ go eqrton. Leiastershtre; and i was 


Coleridge, who had been their guest 
for so long, estranged from his wife 
and hopelessly in love with Mary's 


K Wgtor who^TnM 

the tettew and wrote the Introduc- 


tion for this one. sessed; intelligence, yes on 

Until now the letters have not whole; imaginatioh. perhaps not 

IT. bu. her account of life « A 

hflV6 tiEQ R coBDCC to tnCin* TJonlf thft Ififoe uslv Orasn 

but no more, and Hunter davles was 


honest woman ot (no inougni or jhe 

Annette staying her pan at this Beaumonts had purchased and given 
point). Enerw Mary certainly pos- ^ estate, Applethwaite, to 

se^d; intelligence, yes on the v/ordsworth, to enable him to build 
whole; imaginabon. perhaps not. ^ house and live near Coleridge.) 

But her account of life at Allan And the latter part of Wordsworth’s 
Bank, the large, ugly Grasmere trip took him to his brother and 
house (Wordsworth haa once called sister-in-law, Tom and Sara Hutch- 


-ki. ... ....... »k..~ liuusc I rvuluawuliii non vBHivu Maici-iu-mn, tuin niiu Mia 

ftble to quote only briefly from them ^ “temple of abomination") with inson, in Wales: how could Sara Pail 

£ perpetually smoky chimneys and to remind him of the friend who. 

D k hayficlds outside, is immediately only three months before, had been 

Ml appealing. She writes fluently and living at Allen Bank? 

« ll« -diS>™To^ aud'’“c7he'tTi»' .’’S “"k“ 

in the 1920- R«th n.piinornn eUims ber life and see the servant shared and then left the words- 


in the 1920s. Beth Darlington claims Knp,.H with workine for ’"'‘“r 

indeed that there are revela- ungrotefolly boreP wtn worKing tor ^o^hs home. Coleridge was never 

tlons, one beina that of Words- 1^6 dull Wordsworil^and al^ys jj, return. In the autumn of the same 
worth's intense and oassionate love ® II!! * X*®'’* *ben Wordsworth’s remarks 

fw his wife the other of Marv "'b®*} the fine Wks at the c^rcb j,jj drunkenness were repeated 

Word^rtl?5 ’’iSclHMJL sdle" give Mary what she susperts of j^e estrangement tbqt 

snd iniBBination" * ’ being a condescending look; another ,^ever properly healed look 

Buu imagmaiion . as she runs through the summer ram, pjgpg 

pere is no doubt obout the first, conscious that “my White Stockings ^ m rnle. 

All rommenlBiors until now, from & petticoat looked so ridiculous k, lliten " 

Coleridge to Mory Moorman, have from under the short blue Cloak”, jjd^ . lonverMUtan wlt^ 

assumed that Wordsworth’s feeling Wordsworth was irked by the "fine ^ 

for hts wife was sedate, sober and folks”; and took a considerable In- neighbour Charles Uoyd. 
uneroiic. Cleariy this was a wrong terest in her clothes and appearance. LI, also repeated some ilea that C. 
BBsumption. Wordsworth guarded his . ... , ^ ... rndeed bad told hiin, but which I did not 

emotional privacy from other eyes, Mary did not lack spint, indeed nQjjge sufBaently to report parll- 
but in these letters he declares him- ®be asserted it: cularlv, about a metaphlsical work 

self unable to enjoy tbe world when I am at this moment as well, and that ne had sent to the press & 

separated from Mary, and breaks out to my own feelings have as much about a fong letter which be bad 

with phrases su^ as “I am giddy at Life, spirit and activity about me written to bm - neither of which 

tbe thought of seeing thee once as when I was 20 years of age > tis had ever been done to. any per- 

more.” true I am losing my teeth A my son’s knowledge - be must oe, as 

In a most moving and absolutely hair is becoming grey - these, the U. says, insane - 


bridge had ' 
le words- 
wBs never I 
f the same I 


- swva^aa seoM*- 

self unable to enjoy tbe world when 
sep^ted from Ma^, and breaks out 
with phrases such as “I am giddy at 
the thought of seeing thee once 
more." 

In a most moving and absolutely 
rooiacteristlc passage he recalb the 
spot time" in June 1797 when the 
young Mary HutchliisoD, after 
spending the spring with Dorothy 
end _him, left them. “If," writes 
Wordsworth thirteen years later, she 
had only 


nau iuiu lUIUp VUl TTUavu A UlU asva 

notice sufficiently to report parti- 
cularly, about a metaphlsical work 
that ne had sent to tbe press A 
about a long letter which be bad 
written to bm - neither of which 
had ever been done to. any per- 
son’s knowledge - be must he, as 


hair is becoming grey - these, the U. says, insane - 
two great ornaments my Youth 'Wordsworth's own reference ta 
had to boast of, (my bair espeaal- tere^r' it is simply to “C - whom I 
ly I prized, because thou once ran- hope will not be returned". But this 
tured to speak in admiration of it) jg gQ^y conflnnatioo of what 

I must own are upon the wain - Dorothy had written in April of 


Wordsworth thirteen years ialer, she ^ \ 8ood as ever. g„ce dee^y loved friend: "We 

id only When these letters were ex- hkve no hope of him. None k® 

taken the road throuph Bristol changed, WiUlam and Mary had MU ^ anything more than to has 

when you left^iidSTin whS bcen.married for eight yearn and all already done.; , 

^ should certainly have five of their chlldreh bad been boro. As a letter writer, Wordsworth has 
accottipaniS wm as faru^BristoI; The youngwt, .WUliam, is the baby nothing Uke Bwn's dwh or Keats a 
or hntber oerhaos- and then i Mary desenbes carrying about in her profound intelligence. There is ofwp 
thought, that you would not have .’J'Wle she snpeivisw the something almost dogged about Jus 

takeTtfle SU atBrirtoL but^^^^^ hapakmg, brought to Lcr bed to be approach. Yet. as tGe - poetry alw 
yoa would haw walked on North- 1“ or sleeping in bs cradle shows, dog^ness does not exclude 

w^ds^th It TOur^^^^^ on the sofa In the study where she intensity. And htory, while she 
unable to Dart from each other we during a rainstorm beside a emerges as a good woman and a 
tnight have come in siX of those “Dapping’’ fire and watcbM a chirp- woman of character, is not ^en- 
hllS which skirt the road for so ^^8 ^®tched m ebantreas. It dobs not matter. Thw 

many S and Sus rontlS^^^^ ^ the elder chl dren to be nursed, i, no way of knowing whether Woids- 
OUT journey . I foSdto Aat wo Of tbe other children we hear nuMt worth would have written: betor 
shou d baw seim w ^ without Jis 

each othert an^toen ro and left with a slight pmalysU pf one Somestlc comforts, « aicridge 

fondly locked in each others arms mpUjor de^bes seems to have thought. Qpacly to 


THE GREAT 

JAPAN 

EXHIBITION 

Art of the Edo Period 
1600-1868 


w'i.' 

7^ m 


The Royal Academy’s major 1981-82 exhibition 
staged with the full co-operation of the Japanese 
government, contains many national treasures which 

• are rarely on display even in Japan. The catalogue 
illustrates every exhibit In 1 10 pages of colour and 500 
A black-and-white Illustrations — they include painting8.M 
Sprints, lexiUes, books, ceramics, metalwork, 
costume, armour, weapons and lacquer — and there 
are valuable introductions by leading English and 




kpoliticBl history of the period as well as a commentary 
"on Edo art, making it a unique, authoratitive and^P 
kbeautiful record of this richly varied nation. 

' Hardcover£17.50 Paperback £9.95 * 


Titles of further interest: _ 

THE JAPANESE ECONOMY A 

G. C. Allen ^ 

Introducing The International Economies Series^ this 
kbook by an acknowledged authority on the Japanese 
"economy surveys the present day economy of Japan W 
hand analyses the problems the country faces. 

* Hardcover £10.00 Paperback £4.50 - 
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mat we should have braved the her as "Uie anantesi ^s^et , eier- and Mary, marnilng late, reu a pa^ 
worst and parted no more Under nally jealous of WUliam’s pl^ on aionate gratitude Tor their 
'hat tree. 1 thouaht m I dbs^ tor lap. deserving irf ^uent “whip- happiness, and were determined to 
along we mlS° W ritS S ping” and, being left-handed, wbject protect it from disruption either by 

lhai stream iSi haw hi tobaving the left hand Sifficult household inmates (such as 

; Jiat S vS^i^?^e«“dileh tEd up to prevent her using it. CoMwLor by prolong^ separa- 
;• Jurtelvea from the^un. and from John, the eldest, askS ImTOrtantly Ito. 
te *1^5* and thus "biit how soon Mother?” when she. who & 1 SS 

d d Lfeed on tW UjOTa^t of that sava their father will soon be home; unweeted glto^ 


who could .turn 'unmoved from this 
unexpected glimpse info the '.iivea 
and . hearts of the poet and his 
chosen. “creature. not... too bright and 
ffoodPor hunian nature's daily 
food.” . 


we force of regret had I not felt summer -- so as to do “whatever, she 
... happitoss whii^ waits .mo bad a mind”; and Tom is calted a 
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Trapped on history’s wheel 


By Blair Worden 

HAUM.NE UHF.GG: 

Kin{> Charles I 

449np. Dent. £12.50, 

0 460 U4437 U 


One is surprised !o Tmcl a htogriinhy 
Ilf Chnrles 1 done at all. Pauline 
Gregg has done it well. At every 
stage she has faced large and com* 
plex problems of organization and 
interpretation. Charles’s youthful dc< 
velopmcnt has to be gTenned from 
discrete and grudging evidence. The 
IfilHs - the years when he reached 
udultimod, nssiinicd the cro\«'n and 
ijuarcclled with his early parlinmctils 
-are in historiographicHl disarray. In 
llie IhiOs. the decade of nersoiinl 
rule, the King’s decorous hut dull 
court became isolalcil front (he 
nobles niid intclle<^Uiuls who inighi 
have written rcvealingly about it. 
The intricate chronolow of the 
‘I64fls, as many historians nave disco* 
vered, is a biographer's graveyard. 
Giarics's behaviour front the meet- 
ing of the Sliort Parliament in 1640 
to his execution in 1649 deserves a 
book to itself. Miss Qregg is nothing 
daunted. Her reading is wide; her 
prose is clear; her narrntive, 
although often derivative, is sound 
and compelling. If there arc under- 
standable signs of tiredness towards 
the end. her head remains above the 
water. Specialists will find much with 
which to quibble, but none of them 
has tried to write the long and sub- 
stantial account of Charleys life and 
reign which has long been wanting. 
Mik Gregg has written it.. 

Much about Charles will always be 
unknowable. Much will always be 
unattractive. Miss Gregg does not 
shirk bis weaknesses; his aloofness; 
his capacity for imperiousness and 
for vindictiveness; his untnistwoilhl- 


ness in ncguiiaiinn (alihougli this 
was merely a stnitcpic error, n<il a 
sin: his leading pnrliumcninry oppn- 
nents were at least as unscrupulous 
as lie was, and much cleverer); his 
ostentatious loyalty to poliiicLaiis 
who earned hatred hy their loyalty to 
him. Yet Charles, who in the seivicc 
of neat cxpliiiuition has often been 
taken for a knave or a fool, was 
neither. Miss Gregg traces with 
.shrewd perception the formation of n 

E crsonaliiy which w.is flawed from 
irth and whicli was damaged bv a 
sickly, backward childhood, 'but 
whicti came to acquire a substantial 
measure of grace and sympathy. In 
his early years he w.is overshadowed 
by his elder brother Henry and his 
elder sister Elizabeth, tlaise pin-ups 
of European Protesiiiiilism to whose 
cause lie was to dcvulc liimself so 
rashly in llie 162Us. Later, in his 
delayed .idolcsccncc, he was over- 
shadowed by the Duke of Bucking- 
ham. After Buckingham's death, 
however, he began to discover his 
own strength. 

The Charles of the personal rule, 
familiar to us ns n remote aesthete, 

X ars here instead as an energetic 
who mastered (he machinery of 
government (even if he did loo little 
to reform it). Miss Gregg presents 
him as a promoter of economic and 
social rci^orms, nn advocate of 
national sclf-suffldency, ond a con- 
sistent defender of the under- 
privileged. Her case, n not entirely 
novel one, might have been mode 
more fully, but it is certainly true 
that many of the ambitious Crom- 
wellian policies of the 1650s can be 
seen in embryo in the 1630s. Until 
the Scottish war, the personal rule 
was the h^piest and most successful 
period of Charles's life. Even so, the 
peaceful diplomacy on which non- 
parliamcntary government depended 
came unnaturally to him. He never 
lost his youthful and restless appetite 
for action and adventure. The Civil 
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Wiir, for iiil its (rihiiliilinns. offered ;i 
wulcomc release. In arms ho display- 
ed courage and eomr;idcsliip. Dy (lie 
time of Oiiirles'h Ciipliviiy, wliiin blie 
incniorahly Jcscrihes. Miss Gregg 
has established grounds for a digni- 
fted pathos. 

The pathos is Icgiiiiii.'ite, but a 
price is paid for it. By the end of this 
niogrnphy Charles lias become .1 vic- 
tim, trapped on the wheel of history, 
vindiealing a helpless right, with “no 
aptitude for prc.siding over (he birtli 
of B new society". Yet the bulk of 
the book suggests what the lialf- 
hearted determinism of its conclud- 
ing paragraphs appears to deny; that 
under monnrchie.s the fates of 
nntiuns (as well as the reliUions be- 
tween (licml arc dependent on the 
personalities and the private lives of 
mnnarchs. That is the point of writ- 
ing biographies of (hem. Conlcmpor- 
aries did not (hink Charles doumcit 
to failure, and 1 doubt whether many 
historians now do so either. It is liis 
methods, not his policies, (hat seem 
unworkable. (At least, llmt is so in 
England. It may not be so in Scot- 
land and IrclanJ, the countries which 
brought his ruin, and on which Miss 
Gregg is not strong.) If the future 
seemed to belong anywhere in the 
earlier seventeenth century it was 
not to the “parliamentary sovereign- 
ty" and to (he “Whig supremacy" to 
which Miss Gregg tentatively looks 
forward, but to European abso- 
lutism. 

Miss Gregg's hesitation at this 
point exposes the understandable but 
regrettable boundaries of her ambi- 
tion, and prompts the reservations 
which must accompany the praise 
her book deserves. Wide as her 
curiosity is, It does not consistently 
extend to the facts of political power 
or to the workings of political institu- 
tions. Excellent when she can per- 
ceive the King's actions as the public 
projections 01 private feelings, she 
does not always grasp the competl- 
, tlon of interest groups with which he 


lical gruupings ami argumunCi of the 
Iii20s and I63fb. Most of this litvra- 
liirv api'cars in Miss Gregg's enor- 
miHis (iiiid erratic) bibliography, but 
she docs not seem to huve absorbed 
much of i(. Not u)l of it is readily 
digestible, and some of it has no 
doubt appeared inconveniently late 
in the day. Even so, a biographer 
with a keen nose for poliiics would 
have welcomed the oj)porlunity pre- 
sented by recent writing for a major 
reassessment of the King's role. 

The book's treatment of religion 
shows the inevitable limitations as 
well as the virtues of a biography 
whose author finds the King more 
interesting than the kingdom. As 
usual ^nss Gregg is good on 
Charles's inner sentiments. She 
understands that, he disliked bigots, 
whether papist or puritan, and had 
no wish 10 pry into men's doctrinal 
sympathies. She is perceptive about 
hits private relalionsnip with 
Archbishop Laud, fur whom he felt 
respect but not warmth. But no one 
could understand from this book the 
depth of insecurity and of anger 
which Charles's ecclesiastical polices 
aroused. Miss Gregg brings out the 
King's Eraslianism and his oelief (hat 
“as the church can never flourish 
without the protection of the Crown, 
so the dependency of the Church 


so many words". As fur as it goes, 
that is fair enoueli. Charles was 
never an intelk-ctualns his father had 
been, uiul his often gratuitous asser- 
tions uf his prerogative may be ex- 
plicable mure by inherited nssuinp- 
linns ,ind by a psychological struggle 


upon the Crown is the chiefest sup- 
port of the regal authority.'' Yet 
Charles brought church and crown 


have produced some uncommonly in- 
teresting and controversial work. 


down toeether. The churchmen he 
promoted^, and the power he gave 
them, threatened the balance be- 
tween church and state which had 
been maintained since 1559. So long 
os the royal supremacy was pre- 
sented as a counterweifiht to papal 
pretensions abroad ana to clerical 
pretensions at home, It gave the 
monarchy vital strength ana support. 
Qmrles's politically disastrous pat- 
ronage of Arminian clericalism is a 
puzz^ which this book does nothing 
to resolve. 

If Charles's ecclesiastical aims re- 
main elusive, so does his political 
creed. Divine right was a belief 
which he "learned from his father" 
and which "he carried with him to 
his dying day, so implicitly that he 
never felt the need to enunciate it in 


leresting and controversial work, and which "he carried with him to 
principmly by Conrad Russell and by his dying day, so implicitly that he 
his followers and critics, on the poll- never felt the need to enunciate it in 


for sclf-convictinn than oy at^ firm 
grasp of political theory. Yet Charles 
Bad ample opiinrtiinily, and in hk 
dealings with nis parliaments ample 
necessity, to reflect on the scope and 
the purpose of monarchical imwcr. I 
wish Miss Gregg had expanded her 
tantalizing references to Charles's 
annotations of books and manu- 
scripts. Site believes the King to 
have been influenced by some col- 
lected aphorisms of Guicciardini: and 
while she here iicems to nic to strain 
(he evidence, Charles's relutionship 
to the “jiolilic history" witich de- 
veloped m his lifetime might well 
repay reflection. So, I suspect, might 
(he interest he displayed in the (MOs 
in (he histories [w Davila and 
d'Aubignd of the French Wars of 
Religion. It seems possible that if 
Charles had n model in the last years 
of his life it was not his father, who 
had at best earned mixed feelings 
from him, but his father-in-law, Hen- 
ri IV, who out of civil war had 
restored peace and erected abso- 
lutism. 

When an author has worked as 
hard as Miss Gregg, it is a pity to 
have to grumble about the system of 
references which she and her pub- 
lisher have adopted. It is maddening- 
ly difficult, ana at times impossible, 
to locate her sources. That is not a 
purely pedantic complaint, for in her 
accounts of Charles's feeling and 
judgments the dividing line between 
intelligent speculation and demons- 
trable assertion is frequently invisible. 
The space occupied py her scholarly 
apparatus could have been used 
more informatively and more reas- 
suringly. 

So this is not an ideal biography of 
Charles I. But it is much the best we 
have (If we exclude C. V. Wedg- 
wood's trilogy, which is both samc- 
thing more and something less than a 
biography). If It is widely read it will 
be widely enjoyed. 


Caroline weathercock 


By Kevin Sharpe 

ROY B. 8CHREIBER: 

The Political Career of Sir Robert 
Naunton iSS9-l(^ 

190pp. Royal Historical Society/Swift 
Books. £15.40. 
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Although Sir Robert Naunton held 
two ' important offices - that of 
Secretary of State from 1618 to 1621 , 
and Master of the Court of Wards 
from 1624 to 1635 - he was not 
noted, as a man of business, for 
anything other than competence. He 
instigated no odmlnistrative revolu- 
tion, .nor was he involved in any 
major scandal. Even in the building 
of nis personal fortune, Naunton was 
not one of the more conspicuous 
benefictarles of a career at court and 
in offlM. Yet Roy E. Schreiber's 
unravelling of his career has proved 
more than worthwhile; For though 
Naunton, indeed because Naunton, 
was not a figure of greater forceful- 
ness and renown. >we may learn from 
his career much about the early 
Stuart political world and the place 
of King James I in it. 

Naunton was a weathercock of the 
changing winds of ' faction. He 
'oblaineo the secietaryship in 1618 
thanks to the patronage of Villlera, 
to whom he was related, and to the 
need, for a secretary of known anti- 
Catholic and. anli-Spanish inclina- 
tions,, .as a counterweight to the 
senior., secretary' Sir Thomas : Lake. 
Dealing with the Veiietian, Dutch 
And Protestant German ambassadors, 
- N&untpn . pitdeayoured;. to build • a 

• • I 'i*. j • .1 • ' ' * • * I* I • • 
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coalition to offset the power of the 
Hateburgs. He rose to his greatest 
influence in 1621 as a leading orga- 
nizer of the anti-Spanish groups at 
court, promoting a parliament and 
persuaoing the King to appoint a. 
council or war as preparations for 
conflict. He was sus^nded from 
oFGce the same year, as a gesture to 
the Spanish envoy Gondomar, when 
James I declared openly his commit- 
ment to a Spanish match. A change 
of foreign policy in 1624 saw Naun- 
ton rescued from disgrace and retire- 
ment and promoted to the Mas- 
tership of the Court of Wards. But 
his relationship with the new king, 
Charles I (not least on account of 
thdr reli^ous differences), was 
never close. The death of Buckingham 
and the re-establishment of peace 
udth Spain after 1629 effectively 
ended his 'career. . 

It was a career which, as Schreiber 
well, shows, illustrates the under- 
estimated political skills of James I. 
James, it would seem, quite con- 
sciously balanced and divided his 
administration, especially the con- 
duct of foreign affairs. Because each 
secretary dealt with ambassadors 
from countries with which he had 
some sympathy, a commundcation 
was established which enabled intelli- 
gence to be obtained and (sometimes 
false) information to be .conveyed 
without suspicion. The King alone 
knew the complete picture. So, In 
1621, .^launton was so much in evi- 
dence because J^es wanted the 
. Habsburg^ tq think that he was mov- 
ing away from them. He was sus- 
. pended because the anti-Spanish 

S tmme was not the King's maiii 
but a device to force Spain’s 
"When it failed lo produce the 
desired results,, it was abandoned 
aqd Sir .Robert with It.” ..through 


Schreiber's account we see nime 
clearly than before the relationsmp 
of office and factional change to (he 
subtle flexibility of James's conduct 
of policy. ' 

After 1621, however, the narrative 
becomes sketchy and the anal];su 
less satisfactory. The dilemma facing 
Naunton as an MP, courted by the 
anti-Spanish interest and yet stifl 
hopeful of restoration to royal 
favour, is not worked out. His ^* 
Uamentary career from 1621 to 
requires a fuller treatment than u 
given here and needs to be ml** 
grated with his career at court if we 
are properly to understand Nauntoa 
as a politician or early Stuart factioa* 
a) alignments in general. State^nts 
about the nature of court politics m 
1629 are simplistic and at times 
correct. The Caroline court in tw 
1630s was by no means the exclusive 
Amdnian enclave depicted hcf*- 
Some of these problems arise frpni 
what appean to be a neglect of nn* 
portant recent studies. For in a_wor» 
so thorou^ily based on pntnaiy 
sources it is surprising how little ref- 
erence is made to, and how little use 
is made of, the findings of Kholan - 
of Ruigh, Russell ancT Zaller 'for ins- 
tance - who have so valuably lllumiii* 
ated the 16^. Because Naunwns 
late career is briefly treated 
we unfortunately never appreciate 
the work for which he is best knovm. 
t)ie Fragmenta Regalia, ,1' 

understand how that work (evid«d>|/ 
written in the 163(h) reflects 
Ills experience. 

But, at its best, Schreiber’s Nfli^* 
ion demonstrates how much ^ 
learned about the little-studied ear)) 
Stuart court from the career of ow 
man. It is a salutary reminder mai 
the politicians of second rank snouio 
not M neglected. 
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Making a meal of it 


MICHAEL OARKY GOODMAN: 
Contemporary Literary Censorship 
Hie Ca«c History of Burroughs' 
kakeil Lunch 

33^>p. Meiuclicn. New Jersey: 
Scarecrow Press. 
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"Ghig, dug. It tastes disgusting", 
was this journal's verdict on William 
Burroughs's Naketl Lunch. That was 
in November 1963 and the review 
elkilttl ten weeks of correspondence 
under the title “Ugh". “Ugn or non- 
Uid)" remained tne question here 
almost a year after American pub- 
tkatiofl. But in America charges and 
counter-charges hud been flying for 
at least six years. In the decade from 
1957 to 19^ Naketl Lunch was 
emlnttled in censorship actions ul 
the academic, postal, customs, state 
and feikrai levels. Its role was cat- 
alytic and ilecisive. After the Mas- 
sachusetts Supreme Court majority 
t«rdict in favour of Naked Lunch in 
July I960 theie was to be no more 
literary censordiip, based on obscen- 
ity, in the Unites States. 

Whnt was at slake was the right of 
ftee expression, guaranteed by the 
RrH Amendment. But was obscenity 
protected by the First Amendmentv 
At least three questions were in- 
volved: the nature of the licence 
(what was obscenity?}; the nature of 
(be product (what exactly was litero- 
(ure?): and the nature of society 
(what, by mid-century, was “main- 
slreain"?). Tlte key battles were 
fought around James Joyce's Ulysses, 
D. rl. Lawrence's Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover and Henry Miller's Tropic of 
Cnncer, with one intrusion from the 
eighteenth century: John Cleland’s 
Memoirs of a Woman of Pleasure, 
commonlv known os “Fanny Hill”. 
SmK then Charles Rembar has 
studied the “Lady Chatterley” hearing 
Ip The End of Obsceniiy (1968). 
r* ^•„R>ftchinson explored the Mil- 
wr affair in Tropic of Cancer on 
Trial (1968). Now Michael Barry 
Goodman has supplied a similar cose 
history for Naked Lunch. Prose 
usually moved n riskier business than 
wr«. WdU Whitman escaped legal 
^rges. So loo did Allen Ginsterg, 
^PUe the brickbats thrown at him. 
Nakeii iMnch, however, was pre- 
sented ax prose; it was published ns 
fiction; it linked homosexuality and 
cannibalism, those two residual and 
all-powerful taboos of our society, 
w Naked Lunch became the abso- 
lute test case. 

k” manuscript had been 

miered by Ginsberg to Maurice 
Gtrodias of the Olympia Press and 
/ejected, "Listen”. Girodias 
said, 'the whole thing has to be 
reshaped”’, the ends of the pages 
were all eaten away; the prose was 
(tatisformed into verse, edited “by 
|w rws or something”. But 0 year 
'“I®’' «ie Chicago Renew (a quarterly 
owned by the university of Chicago 
and nm by students) printed “Chap- 


By Harold Beaver 

ter 2 of Ntikt'd Lunch". An iiciuk'iiiic 
row blew up and future extracts were 
suppressed. So the editor artunged 
for an independent inugazine. uig 
Table, to print the entire contents of 
the (Winter 1959» Chicago Review. 
"Ten Episodes from Naked Lunch” 
had priue of place. At this point the 
United States Post Office stepped in 
under the so-culleJ “ComsiocK Act”, 
originally devised to prevent the 
mulling of literature dealing with 
abortion. Formal ch:irges were 


brought Bgiiinsi Big Tabic. This 
bonus of tree iniblicity must have 
persuaded Girodias to reconsider his 


rejection of Naketl Lunch. For a 
French ediiion (entitled TYie Nttked 
Lunch) was available outside the 
Unitea States by Inte July 1959. 

The Post Office case re.sted nn the 
four-letter, or Anglo-Siixon, words. 
There were plenty of them in fifty- 
seven pages of text. No notice was 
taken that caricatures might be in- 
volved. nor of Burroughs^ claim to 
be a “recording instrument" (trained, 
incidentally, as an anthropologist at 
Harvard). Big Table's editor put up 
an intelligent defence, citing Poe and 
Jarry as precursors and calling Bur- 
roughs the most powerful American 
satirist since Nathanael West. Even- 
tually he went off beam by placing 
Naked Lunch in the (radition of a 
play called Oedipus Rex by Socrates 
and Hamlet's murder of his brother. 
The critical point, though, was clear 
enough: that Burroughs was a social 
commentator in a satirical tradition 
of incest, patricide and fratricide. 

As Big Table's attorney remarked 
after the close of procedures; "The 
Post Office would do well to remem- 
ber that its job is to deliver the mail, 
and that Americans are free to de- 
cide what (hey will read.” That was 

f licked ^ in New York and the 
iterati (Barzim. Burke, Ciardi, Ken- 
ner. Trilling) leapt into the fray. For 
them the controversy turned more 
on the literary und philosophical atti- 
tudes of the Beat Generation. Jack 
Kerouac's "Old Angel Midnight" 
had appeared in the same issue; and 
Kerouae (hey found plain dull. "It is 
impossible to conceive how any aver- 
age man can go on reading ’ the 
stuff”, John Ciardi wrote, “let alone 
be corrupted by it." In Durrougits, 
true, it was not dullness that was ot 
Issue. As Hugh Kenner put it, veer- 
ing anxiously between the imperson- 
al and the personal; “One arises 
from ils perusal impressed by Ihc 
author's virtuosity, and 1 believe en- 
lightened by what has been set be- 
fore me. but cerlainly uiilempted to 
try For oneself the experience de- 
scribed.” 

Testimony to the value of Bur- 
roughs's work as a deterrent to drug- 
trafficking had already been heard. 
The age-old insistence on the identi- 
ty of aesthetic and pragmatic values, 
however, could not so easily be 
swept aside. Table was found 
"nonmailable”. Naked Lunch joined 
Ulysses, For Whom the Bell Tolls, 
Candlde, Lyslstrata, From Here lo 


Eierniiy in a long list of wtirks ban- 
ned (iy the Pn.st Office. 

Since Big Table was aimed at a 
self-consciously literate audience, it 
was udd, to s:iy the least, that it had 
been bundled in with i-umics iiiid 
horror m.ngazines soliciting mass siih- 
scriptions. In August I95M an ii]mc;il 
w;is filed against the Chicago Posi- 
masier in the Federal District Court. 
1'he brief for the appeal rested on 
the concept of “cniniminiiv sum- 
dard" set. it was claimed, hv Joyce 
and Lawrence; und Lady 

Chauerley's Lover hiid been clciired 
hy Federal Courts of obscenity 
charge.s. Furthermore possible con- 
trols. Faulkner's Sancniary and Mail- 
er's The Naked and die Dead, had 
been excluded from the Post Office 
hearing. The appeal was successful. 
In June I9uu, two ycurs after its 
suppressini) by the University of Chi- 
cago. the contents of Big Tabh' were 
found nut to he “obscene as u niiiitcr 
of law". It was not four-letter words 
in Ihcmselves, the ruling asserted, 
that counted but the contexts they 
scrs’cd. The use of "shit" and "fuck‘‘ 
violated a cultural and social labuo, 
not the law. The eating of genitals 
was certainly shocking, but “clinical 
oppeal is not akin (0 lustful 
tnouglils”. 

There the matter might have 
rested. But copies of the Olympia 
Press edition were now flilering into 
America. Obscene material was 
liable under the Tariff Act of 1930.' 
Despite the removal of the postal 
ban. Customs continued to consider 
Naked Lunch contraband. Editorial 
copies were seized en route from 
Paris to Grove Press which was 
angling, after the successful Illinois 
appeal, for rights to an American 
edition. Tropic of Cancer fl934), 
published by Grove Press in the 
summer of i%\, had rapidly climbed 
to luimher six ou the bestseller list. 
A Writers' Conference, pari of the 
Edinburgh Festival of 1962. gener- 
ated enough publicity to consdidaie 
plans for an American Naked Lunch-, 
It was now the most celebrated book 
that almost no one in England or 
America had read. Ginsberg, by his 
dedication of Howl (1956), nad first 
odvertised that "endless novel which 
will drive everybody mad”. Mailer, 
in Advertisenieiils for Myself (I959), 


had compared Burroughs to Jean 
Genet. Mary McCarthy, at the Edin- 
burgh Conference, finked Naked 


Lunch with Lolita, defending it as 
“some kind of study of free totali- 
tarianism" (whatever thol may mean). 
Burroughs himself was in attend- 
ance. announdug his current con- 
cerns. So Grove Press pushed ahead. 
In November 1962 the first Amer- 
ican edition was issued (with testimo- 
nies from John Ciardi, Jack 
Kerouae, Robert Lowell, Norman 
Mailer and Terry Southern) to a very 
mixed reception of resounding praise 
and contempt. It sold over 14,000 
copies by March 1963. 

"Banned in Boston” is a long- 
standing national Joke; and, sure 


So much to read, 
so little to understand 

Pisces, or yin and yang, the fish 
in Mrs Tanaki’s porch-side pool - 
flushed by its faucet waterfall - 
were corpulent, e pinky beige, ' 

marinading, as If in a dish, 

with loss meaning than the obscure 

labels aflixed to the Jamb of her door. 

I thought how pritit on a Japanese page 

fell like branches of her weeping willow. 

A cemetery two gardens away 

was packed With planks: enormous, written-on 

tongue-depressors. B(it what did they say?' 

Names? Prayers? The carp in their shallow . < 
basin might have known once, theri forgotten. ' 


MErauEN 


.U'Eliuvn It I'o 1.1,1 
1 1 \'c .t I ritir l.in, 
I ainJi-n tr ll'F. 
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programmes of political parties and movements divide. This 
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Controlled Drinking 

NICK HEATHER and IAN ROBERTSON 

Controlled Drinkit^ is the fini comprehensive review of the 
literature on a controversial but incresiingly popular approach to 
treatment. The authors scrupulously ottend to all the pertinent 
questions that are raised by coniroUed drinUng as a treatment 
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tradifioiiBl research methods with policy analysis in order to 
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enou^, llic case against Naked 
Lunch erupted, in January 1%3, in 
Boston. A bookseller was arrested 
for selling a copy. Grove Press, in- 
stead of defending the bouksellcr 
against aiminnl charges, decided to 
press for an in rem procedure; that 
IS, to place the book itself on trial. 
Tile trial before a Massachusetts Su- 
perior Court Judge was eventually 


set for January 1965. Allomcy for 
the defence waived the riclil of trial 
by jury. His case rested on three 
roints, best articulated by Justice 
urennan of the United Slates Sup- 
reme Court in 1966; 

... it must be established that (a) 
the dominant theme of the male-, 
rial taken a.s a whole appeals to ,i 
prurient interest in sex; the 
niaterial is patently offensive be- 
cause it affronts contemporary 
community standards relating to 
the description or representation 
of sexual matters; and (c) the 
material is utterly without redeem- 
ing sodal value. 

Terry Southern’s Candy was .submit- 
ted as evidence of "contemporary 
community standards", together with 
the relevant page of the New York 
Times Book Review which displayed 
its bestseller listing over thirty-three 
jwceks. 

This was just the prologue to high 
farce. Spectators, who had carried in 
copies of Naked Lwidi under their 
arms, read along with witnesses pas- 
sages referred to in their testimony. 
Tbe book bad already achieved the 
status of a cult. Judge Hudson was 
to have difficulties in following some 
of the more bizarre literary effects. 
Opening for the defence, Edward 
deCrazia observed (liat Naked 
Lunch was socially important be- 
cause it portrayed "one of the coun- 
try's newest kinds of Hell'*. Startled, 
tbe Judge asked, "Newest kinds of 
what?" "Heir, deGrazia replied. 
"Heroin addiction." In the same 
spirit John Ciardi, comparing Naked 
uinek to the Divine Contedy, 
argued: 

I think the point is that when 
Dante dipped the sins in excre- 
ment, he did not call it excrement. 
When you are dealing with de- 
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The Life of Dashiel I Hammett 
Richard Layman 
The first full biography of the 
enigmatic author of ’The Maltese 
Falcon' and The Thin Man' . 

£9.95 cloth 

Ruskin and Venice 

leanne Clegg 

Jeanne Clegg has written an 
authoritative and masterly study of 
Ruskin and his volatile 
relationship with Venice. The 
book coritains much new and 
fascinating unpublished material. 
£12.50 cloth 

Richard 111 

Edited by Julie Hankey 

Tltc first title In a new series -Plays 

in Performance - which trace the 

performance histories of classic 

plays. 

'lulic Hankey's edition of 
Richard III Is a brilliant . . . volume 
that is both informative and 
immensely enjoyable . . . one of 
the most siting bo^ to have 
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: linie'.Tirhcs'Llterary.Supplement.' 
£9:95 doth 
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pravcil subject matter you must 
coarsen the language; you must 
lake the rough rasp to the finish in 
order to indicate its course. I don't 
sec how a man can sin in following 
the Muster in this. 

Thomas H. Jackson agreed, citing 
the military grafter in the inferno 
wlio makes "u trumpet of his amis". 
At this. Judge Hudson inicrruuivii 
the professor in ask if the inferno 
contained any "pnirieiii language". 
This was ducked with an astute ref- 
erence to the cannibalistic (though 
not c.x.*iclly homosexual) repast of 
the Ltgolino canto, Norman N. Hol- 
land was .mother member of thi.s 
siraiiBc mafia who startled the judge. 
Builcung on what Ciardi had 
observed, he testified that 
Naked Lunch is a religious novel 
about original sin. I was struck by 
what Mr Gardi mentioned, St Aug- 
ustine. If St Augustine were wnt- 
tng tr>day lie iniuhi well write 
something like Nuked Lunch. 
"What was that again, please'/ What 
(lid you xay?" asked the Judge. Still 
puzzled, he reverted to the profes- 
sor'.s statement taler. Would he clar- 
ify his remarks that Naked Lunch 
was the sort of book St Augnslinc 
would have written were he alive? 
As a confcs.sion, it appeared, leading 
to a kind of repentance. Did he 
mean, asked the Judge, that the 
saint would have referred to the Im- 
maculate Conception the wny Bur- 
roughs had done. "I doubt it", Hol- 
lund replied. 

Norman Mailer took a more 
pugnacious line. He could go into a 
gym, he explained, see a young kid 
figliting, and tell in a minute how far 
that kid would go. Anyone with long 
experience could identify a winner, 
"just like a Judge may form an opin- 
ion on the rcliauility of a witness on 
the basis of ten, twenty, thirty years 
of experience in law courts". Judge 
Hudson, not to be outdone, confided 
that he had read none of Mailer's 
books, but nsked if his works in- 
volved "sex in the naked sense". To 
whidi the author of An American 
Dream (1965) replied; write in a 
far chaster tradition." 

Ah these were lialf-truths, of 
course. Naked Lunch is bifocal, both 
sardonic and gleeful. It is a parody 
of homosexuality since it equates (he 
hypodermic needle with a grotesque 
misuse of (he penis. The salnchy and 
selMoathiiig Are linked, as prostitu- 
tion and addiction are linked. Doth 
narcotics and homosexuality are 
addictive, Burroughs felt at this 
point of his career, and destructive 
of human potentinlity. So the trial, 
however decorously conducted, was 
a farce: the book is clearly bath 
literary (in its abrasive, colloquial, 
satirical use of language) and 
obscene. When asked whether he 
had not fopnd the antisemitism of 
the "County Clerk" offensive, Gins- 
berg exploded: 

No, Burroughs is defending the 
Jews here. Don't you realize he is 
making a parody pf the monstrous 
speech and thought processes of n 
cM-necked Southern, hate-filled 
type, who hates everybody, Jews, 
Negroes, Northerners. Burroughs 
is taking a very moral position, 
like defending the good here, 1 
think. 

As he himself had written: 

A naked lunch ii natural to us, 
we eai reality sandwiches. 

But nllegories are so much lettuce. 
Do|Tt hide (he madness, 

1 The . Judge's problem, however, 
was that tms hallucinatory text did 
hot seem, to be accounted for wholly 
by a circularity of meanina fas in 


A similar c.'isu agiiinsi Nuked 
Lunch, that cnnic un in Los Angeles, 
had been rapidly uisniissed. But in 
BnsKm Judge Hudson ruled ih.U 
Nuked t.unih was "obseene. inde- 
cent, and impure . • and taken as ;i 
whulc is prcdnnijnnmly nrurieni, 
hard-core pornography, and utterly 
without redeeming sodal impurt- 
nnee". Me rejected the claim that the 
hook had scientific value as u de- 
tailed account of .in addict's de- 
lirium, since in that case the First 
Amendment would protect "trash" 
bv any "mentally sick" author. He 
stressed the earbagc-likc nature of 
the text, cunaiiding that Burroughs 
had "first collectecT the foulest and 
vilest phrases describing unnatural 
sexual experiences, and tossed (hem 
indiscriminately . . .". Two days 
later the defence attorney lodged an 
appeal with the Massachusetts Sup- 
reme Judicial Court. 

Meanwhile three other cases in- 
vulvinB obscenity law.s were before 
the united Slates Supreme Court. 
The MnssHchuseds Court waited on 
Washington, in March 1966 tlie con- 
viction of the New York piiblislier, 
Ralph Ginzburg, for “pandering" (or 
soliciting) erotic interest was upheld. 
Me had, among other things, attemp- 
ted to procure mailing privileges 
from the postmasters or Intercourse 
and Blue Ball, Pennsylvania, lliough 
the (wo towns coulcl not begin to 
handle the expected volume of mail. 
So Middlesex, New Jersey, had 
eventually been landed with 0\c job. 
The conviction of a New York book- 
seller for commissioning pamphlets 
with titles like Screaming Flesh and 
MIsiress of Leather was also upheld, 
[n the case of "Fanny Hilr (he 
majority opinion held (hat each of 
the three criteria (prurient interest / 
patent offence / social value) needed 
to be independently applied. One 
criterion could not be cancelled by 
another. As long as a book had 
value, in other words, it was owed 
the full protection of the First 
Amendment. So "Fanny Hill" could 
be released for sale. 


This cleared the way for the Mas- 
sachusetts Supreme Court ludgment 
(with two justices dissenting) on July 


7, J966. Naked Lunch, U was felt, 
might "appeal to the prurient in- 
terest" and was "grossly offensive", 
but its worth had been established 
both by the literary reviews and the 
court testimonies so that Naked 
Lunch could not be considered 
"utterly without redeeming social 
value". The ban on Naked Lunch, 
decreed by the lower court, was re- 
versed with the proviso that the 
book was not to be exploited in the 
Commonwealth "for the sake of its 

P ossible prurient appeal". (Grove 
rcss countered that ominous possi- 
bility by incorporating the entire 
majority verdict into the introduction 
of their paperback version.) 

With that tbe tide had turned. An 
American era had closed, marked by 
the CAiires cRibres of Ulysses, Lady 
Chatterley's Lover, Tropic of Cancer 
and Naked Lunch. Whether' they be- 
long in each otlier’s company, 
whether they are in any sense para- 
digmatic, is not now the question. 
Judicially they will be remembered 
as a quartet. With the 1970s a new 


Man’Womati Sex Orgies (illustratedi, 
and of actors in films such as Deep 
Throat, The United States Post 
Office and United States Customs 
have long ago chanud their ways. 
Michael Barry Goodman proves a 
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W a circularity of meaning fas in 
Fiii/ieea/u Wake) or by the discon- 
tinuities qf life Itself. "Frankly'', he 
admitted, "what I am concerned ab- 
out is whether pr not the insertion gf 
h^-core pornography at aiiy '^ace 
in q dcscripiion of An addict's hallu- 
‘ cinations becomes seriously 'and 
•" gossly off^ensive." Naked .Lunch, 
Giiubqrg . argued,' like a newspaper 
I hod no plot! But the< Judy’s concern 
•I was "whether or not under the guise 
of portraying tlic hallucinations of a 
. drug addict, the ^ author has In-. 
; gemousiy satilified .hn own whim dr 
' fancy, and inserted in: this !.bodk 
hard-core pornography".; In. several 
. pla^y he explarned,, "li just. fail. to. 
I . sec>^' the association bc^eh what 


.clear-headed and sure-footed ^idc 
'throi^ these stormy waters. *fhere 
is some evidence, though slight, of 


appears to . me to be a grossly , vulgar 
Land obscene phrase witn' tbe thought 
^expressed in tho preceding para^aph 
l tir the;pqragraph iwhjch toilovn.i' 
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For his 1931 monograph Gothes: an Essay upon the Nature and Signifi- 
cance of the Naturm and Artificial Integuments worn by Men and Women 
Eric Gill provided as illustration ten waod-ei^ravings. Gill's own copy of 
the work forms part of a sale of books, manuscripts, prints and drawings 
by Eric Gill, David Jones and their associates to be held by Sotheby’s at 
their New Bond Street premises on 9th November, and the iilustrailon 
above Is taken from the catalogue. 

Information, please 


wroilg transcription. His is a pains- 
taking review. What might have 
been a tedious unbundling of files 
unfolds into a drama of Uterature 
versus Law, bustling with attendant 
characters and hades in often . farc- 
ical confrontation. . 


As part of their series, "Critical 
Essays on American Literature",, the 
Boston publishers 0. K,- Hall nave 
reoehtly issued Critical Essays on 
'Theodore Dreiser (343pp. 0 8161 


Lionel Trilling and Alfred I^in on 
various .aspects of Preiser’s work, 
and ; these - are complemented by 
groups of essays that consider eacn 
of the novels fq detail. '' 


Pre^lSOO private Utters in English'. I 
should be grateful for any informa- 
tion about such material, especially 
any letters which may not have been 
already calendared or otherwise 
noticed in print; for the revision of 
Wells's Mantwl of the Writings in 
Middle English. 

Britton J. Harwood. 
Department of English, Miami 
University, Oxrord. Ohio, 
4S056. 

John Clare: information sought of 
any Clare manuscripts, fragments 
of manuscripts, or books contain- 
ing his initials or his notes in pri- 
vate collections or in smaller lib- 
raries; for the Oxford English 
Texts edition of the poetry of John, 
Care. 

Eric H. Robinson, 
c/o Oxford University Press, 
Academic Division, Oxford 
0X2 6DP. 

Melanie Klein (1882-1960), 
psychoanalyst: letters, reminisc- 
ences, etc, sought, espedaliy for 
the period slie spent in Budapest 
and Berlin; for a biography. 

Phyllis Oro^uTth. 

9 Kynance Mews. London SW7. 

Sir John Barbirolli and Evelyn, Lady 
Barbirolli (Evelyn Rothwell): any 
memories, anecdotes, correspona- 
ence or memorabilia for an autho- 
rized memoir bf the subjects' lives 
together. 

Harold Atkins, 
Peter Cotes, 

do Robson Books, 5/6 Clipstone 
Street, Londod Wl. 

Mrs Patrick Campbell (actress, 1863- 
1940): . letters, reminiscences 
sought for biography. 

Margot Peters, 

4 Alma Square, London NWS. 

.Thomas 'titxon of Sunderland (1831- 
80): whereabouts of his corres- 
, pondence witli Ruskin, the Rosset- 
tis. William Bell Scott ei al, apart 
from, those letters held in lyne 

' apd Wear Archives; for a bio- 
graphical study, 

0,'E. Mllbum, 

Department of Geography and 
History, SunderiandToIytechnic; 
. Forster Building, Cheater Road, 

. . Sunderland SR1.3SD. 


Emin Pasha ^r Eduard Schnitzer) 
(1840-92), uerman-born explorer 
of Africa: information sou^t 
about the early history of the 
Schnitzer family of Silesia. 

Max Lekus. 

356 Daub Avenue, Hewlett, NY 
11557, USA. 

Greek and Latin texts: lists of Greek 
and Latin authors in print sought' 
from publishers; for a bibiiog-' 
raphy. 

David P erry. 

LUU ^okThop, PO Box 
Leeds LSI 1UH. 

G. /. Gurdjl^: any material based 
on personal experience; for a Iiis- 
toiy of groups transmitting the 
ideas of Ourdjleff and Ouspensky 
in Britain since 1949. 

James Moore. • 

do Routledge and Kegan Pa<>li 
Store Street, London WCiE 
7DD. 

Robert Herring: editor of Life and 
Letters Today (1935-50), and a re- 
sident of the Derbysliire village w 
Eckingtoo during the 19«Ws and 
1950s: Infonnation sought about 
his life and literary activities; for e 
book on notable residents of Eck- 
ington. 

G. W. Shaw. 

2 Church Street, Eckington, De^ 
byshire S31 9BH. 

Italian broadsides: for a 
Italian broadsides deabng wtn 
health, sanitation and quarantine. 
It will be appreciated if anyone 
having knowfedge or pcBsessJon or 
. such documents would Infow the 
undersigned of the dates and nuirr- 
ber of (he items. Full acknow- 
ledgement will be made. 

Alice D. Weaver. 
400 East 58th Street, New York, 
NY. 10022. 

kelmscott Press; whereabouts, of 
' diaries, correspondence (especian; 
of H. Hallicfay Sparling), proois. 
trial I pages, letterbooks. nhj 
account books: for a history of tue 
Press. 

William S. Peterson- 

Department of English. UoiversiV 
of Maryland, College Parki 
Marylaiid 20742. . 
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The search for civic virtue 


(bUCHAEL WALZER: 

Radical Principles 

ReHections of an unreconstructed 
democrat 

3l0pp New York: Basic Books. $15. 
0 465 06824 3 

Left-wing political theory is in such a 
fragmented state that when we meet 
sn unreconstructed radical theorist 
our in«inct may he to feel for him 
(he sort of concern that all the 
King's horsemen must have felt 
when faced with Humpty Dumpiy. It 
must be reported, however, that 
Michael Walzer has grappled boldly 
with the centrifugal forces of the 
past two decades and is in relatively 
good shape. He may now be a re- 
coftslnicled socialist or a constructive 
liberal. In the United States some 
socialists do daim to be liberals and 
some liberals may call themselves 
stidaHsts. But the labels matter less 
than tite arguments. Here the argu- 
ments themselves command attention 


go along. In the earlier chapters the 
reader may find some difnculty in 
following the thread, since the 
themes are partly overlapping and 
there is a certain amount ofimagina- 
live leamne from one point to 
another. Stin. that is in the nature of 
essay writing. 

In the opening chapters Professor 
Walzer sets down some tlioughts on 
the misfortunes of the modem radic- 
al. Some of the conclusions are of a 
negative, though not always of a 
dismal, kind. One such conclusion is 
that no further illumination is to be 
had from Marxist theory, either in 
the origlnai or in its revised forms. 
The flux of events in the twentieth 
century cannot be accounted for by 
ciuss terminology. Marxism has 
failed to produce either explanation 
or consolation for “the outoursts of 
Imitonat savagery, the long wars, 
the faliure of working class porties to 
produce socialist societies, the depth 
and intensity of nationalist feeling 
and the drift towards authoritBrian- 
»m’’. Whal Marxism has luideresti- 
mated are two achievements of 
bouraeois culture - legal equality 
and legalized opposition. An unex- 
pected degree of personal liberation 
has also proved possible without 
radical change in the structure of 
liberalism and capitalism. We might 
consider for example, Walzer says, 
our recently won right to watch live 
wx acts on stage, or the entitlement 
^ religious groups to distribute 
briigs to their members, or the 
dwindling of religious orthc^oxy that 
allows us to celebrate a black mass 
‘d our iiring-room. These examples 
ol liberation in everyday life may, of 
course, be Idiosyncraticolly American 
Bnd there are no doubt islands of 
bourgeois culture in which they 
DUgbt not be regarded as unequivocal 


By Geoffrey Marshall 


indices of the superior life oppor- 
tunities made available by riec- 
niarkct capitalism. Nevertheless 
other examples could be chosen 
which would support the general 
proposition that Marxism has not 
succeeded in fooling ail the radicals 
all of the time. 

Despite this. Walzer argues, it 
must be conceded that equality be- 
fore the law, plus welfare benefits 
and free expression (even sup- 
plemented by the right to watch un- 
restrained stage performances with 
redeeming social content), cannot 
ultimately satisfy the radical tem- 
perament. This IS the theme of the 
essay “Dissatisfaction and the Wel- 
fare Slate". For radicals the growth 
of state power is both a necessary 
condition of reform and welfare and 
a threat to self-dcterminatinn and 
group action. "In the long run, the 
issue for socialists is not state power, 
but power right here, on this shop 
floor, in this Family in this Universi- 
ty. in this city." Tlic mechanism of 
the welfare state, besides being com- 
patible with great material inequal- 
ity, may escape popular control and 
the electoral process be reduced to a 
last-ditch form of popular self- 
defence rather than an instrument of 
self-government. At this point (he 
grievance imputed to the radical 
citizen of the welfare slate is not 
very fully explained. He is said to be 
free to pursue happiness but hot to 
be self-determining, since “he does 
not share political power and has not 
seized the system". The system, 
moreover, is something he is not free 
to reshape. It is not clear whether 


what is alleged at this point is an 
individual or a collective disability. It 
can hardly be the former. Indi- 


viduals, unless they are Stalins or 
Gturchills, are not able to reshape 
systems. If, on the other hand, the 
oisability is one attaching to the 
electorote of the welfare state collec- 
tively, it is not sufficiently specified 
whicn precise features of me elector- 
al and governmental process prohibit 
its use tor reshaping purposes. 

An equally serious item In the 
indictment is thnt the welfare state 


involves the withering-away of poli- 
tical energy. When the objects or the 
welfare state are achieved (some no 


doubt premature optimism here!), 
the poIiiicBl struggle seems to be at 
an end (as it is in the fmal stage of 
the Marxist dioleclic). So what the 
socialist finds disheartening both ab- 
out the welfare slate ancT commun- 
ism is that the achievement of its 
purposes signals the end of the kind 
of public, activity and commitment 
that he finds enjoyable for Its own 
sake. An unsympathetic reaction 
might just be to think that socialists 
are never satisfied. But there may be 
more to it than this. The notion of 
public and co-operative activity can 
certainly be perceived as a source of 
civic satisfaction and the theme is 
one that recurs in several of these 
essays. Walzer himself says in a post- 


script thill without a sense of sh.ircd 
commitniciK (which he originally 
obtained from the comradely support 
of the editors of Disstvi/ in the 
I950s) he could not imagine himscll 
writing about politics at all. It may 
well be that a society snicd witfi 
welfare cannot sufficiently satisfy the 
radical's longing for co-ojserative en- 
deavour towards some public end. 

A similar idea appears in the essay 
"■^e Nature of Civility and Civic 
Virtue in Contemporary America". 
One of the elements in civic virtue, 
it is suggested, is the willingness to 
become committed to a political 
cause. Citizens who feel no such In- 
clination and are wrapped up in pri- 
vate affairs (or who wish to keep 
them separate from politics) arc a 
Standing uffront to such feelings and 
to those who arc moved by them to 
collective iiction. In extreme cases 
the provocation thus afforded may 
drive radicals into frenetic activity, 
and occusionally into depression or 
madness. It is certainly noticeable 
that the rhetoric of the Left assumes 
a low provocation-threshold in the 
face of activities of all kinds (hat are 
disapproved of on ideological 
grounds. When the radical theorist 
comes to consider the nature of civic 
virtue, he finds himself pulled in 
different directions. Some aspects of 
civic virtue involve restraint, tolera- 
tion and loyalty to established 
norms, and others involve activism, 
zeal, proselylizalion and, in 
appropriate cases, resistance to the 
established order. Trying to define 
civic virtue is perhaps an activity 
more appropriate to the radical 
citizens of a republic than to the 
socialist subjects of a monarchy (who 
for the most part feel no need to 
define it or to display it). Walzer 
lists the causes, or at least the signs, 
of the decline of civic virtue in the 
United States. They arc draft resist- 
ance, domestic violence, challenges 
to academic freedom, the new 
acceptance of pornography and a 
lessening in the fervour with which 
naifopar holidays are celebrated. 
What, he asks, in the face of this, 
are we to expect of citizens “each of 
whom represents, as Rousseau would 
have said, 1/^0,000, 000th of the 
General Will'". Rousseau's unhelpful 
answer would of course have been 
that the citizen should sloo willing in 
the interest of 1/200.000, 000th (of 
the Will of All, if we are to be 
exact) and start willing generally. 
Walzer’s list of symptoms suggests 
that he should Join the army, sup- 
port the civil liberties union, sub- 
scribe to a respectable book club and 
slay away from street demonstra- 
tions. 

But the Question of civic virtue is a 
complicated one. Even If we agree 
(hat the activities in question ara 
accurate indications of a decline in 
its incidence. It does not directly 
follow that the sum total of civic 
virtue' in society has diminished. 
Some of the practices frowned upon 


The Small Brown Nun 

. ■ 

The imell brown nun in the corner seat 
Ssnilei out of her wimple end out of her window 
Tlurough chick round glaraei end through the glen, 
Anri her wimple ii white end her heblt neat 
And wfaetever she thinks she does not show 
As the trein Jerks, on end tbe low fields pesi. 

The beer is warm and the train is late 
And smoke floati out of tbe carriage window. 
Crosswords are puxzled and papers read. 

But the nun, as smooth as a Just washed plate. 

Does nothing at ail but smile as we go, 

As if she listened to something said. 

Not here, or beyond, or out in the night, 

A close old friend with a gentle Joke. 

'Telling her aomothlhg, through the. window 
Inside ber head, all neat and right . ; 

: And snug ea the white bound round thf yolk 
Of a imall brown egg In a nest in the snow. 


may perhaps be confined to a minor- 
ity nf the population. Declining ro 
celebrate national holidays is a case 
in point. In the United Stales the 
number of days nationally dedicated 
to good causes musi have increased, 
so that an undiminished .imount of 
celebration is mure thinly spread. In 
the United KineJum the' celebration 
of national, bani; and other holidays 
has increased to the point where (he 
end of the one celebration is never 
far fnmi tlic beginning of the next, 
so that wc may be suiTcrin_g in some 
respects from too much civic virtue 
rattier than loo little. 

In the middle section of the book 
the deficiencies of the New Left are 
examined in some detail. In America 
the contrasts between the old and the 
new Left are perhaps more clear-cut 
than in Europe. On (he face of it the 
Victmiin war and the struggle for 
black civil riuhls were obvious differ- 
ences, but Wnizer's analysis implies 
that both were the uccnsioii for, 
rather than the cause of, the radical 
commilnieni of the white student 
generation uf the 1960s. “Once the 
call went out it is clear ihut many ol 
them had been waitine, but why had 
they been waiting?" 'The answer sug- 
gested is a variation on the welfare- 
stale frustration theory. An affluent 
generation were deprived by theii 
privileged situation of the opportun- 
ity for political struggle and commit- 
ment. 'They revolted, not as in some 
other generations because of the 
emptiness of their parents’ lives, 
since many of their parents' lives had 
been full of struggle, risk-taking and 
achievement, but oerause of the abs- 
ence (hey foresaw of these elements 
in their own lives. ThU sounds 
plausible, but it cannot fully explain 
the character of New Len politics 
nnd in particular its inclination to- 
wards confrontation nnd violence. In 
America, it ix suggested, an initially 

E ;cntle middle-class radical group 
eiirm about violence from its in- 
volvement with the poor, whose lives 
were themselves violent. Such an ex- 
planation carries less conviction In 
Britain where urban working-class 
life has not been characlcrized by 
violence to the same degree. 

Walzer’s radicalism is not the new 
radicalism, which, to a far greater 
degree, is exposed to tlic dangers 
■inherent in radical commitment 
generally, in that it is high on paril- 
cipBlion but defective on accounta- 


bility. Some remarks, hair-scriously 
macic in the essay “A Day in the 
Life of u Socialist Citizen", point to 
one reason for Waizcr's differing 
stance; "Participation means the 
sharing of power among the activ- 
ists" and "Socialism means the rule 
of the people with most evenings to 
spare". The exploitation of such pos- 
sibilities by activists with evenings, 
not to say mornings and afternoons, 
to Sparc, has been one of (he 
mechanisms by which (he Labour 
Parly in Britain hiis been led to its 
direst and possibly final split. One 
beneficial result of the disenchant- 
ment on either side of (his divide has 
been that socialists of the traditional 
or, in Walzer’s language, "unrecon- 
structed" variety neen have un- 
leashed from the rcslrainls of loyalty 
to a no longer existing unified move- 
ment and feel free to denounce the 
wilder extravagances of radical rhe- 
toric and action. That tendency Is 
seen at full blast in Professor Wal- 
zer's essay “Violence, the Police, 
the Mililanis and the Rest of Us", 
which could be applauded by any 
conservative or Imeral. It makes 
short work of the slipshod phraseolo- 
gy and sentiment of “authoritarian 
repression" and “police brutality". If 
the far Left were to seize power “the 
rest of us would have no reason to 
sutmose that they would be any 
different from the people tiiey call 
’pigs'". The rejection of restraint on 
(he Left. Walzer says, is the equiva- 
lent of extreme and unrestrained 
laisser-faire on the Right, and it is 
that extremism on the Left which 
“makes statists of us all". 

Parts two and three of Radical 
Prineipies contain discussions of 
theories of revolution, equality and 
education. Since the late Anthony 
Crosland's The Future of Soclallsin, 
readable theoretical analyses of the 
problems of democruilc socialism 
nave not been plentiful, and unre- 
constructed British social democTBis. 
struggling to get themselves together, 
will nna much to aitraei them in 
these easays. It may strike them, 
however, that a topic of some im- 
portance is missing. A satisfactory 
testament of democratic socialism 
must ileel at some length with the 
role of trade unions in the pre- 
socialist society. What is needed is 
an extra chapter on "Civic Virtue in 
an Age oF Inflation with Free Collec- 
tive Bargaining". 


BIS2VIARCK 

EDWARD CRANKSHAUtr 

Otto von Bismarck, the 'Iron Chancellor', was the 
chief architect of modern Germany, learning his 
statecraft at the court of St Petersburg, he used It to 
provoke the Fraheo-Prussian war ofl870’7] and to 
unite Germany. In this major biography, 'Edward 
Crankshaw takes a penetrating look at an 
extraordinary man, who could enjoy poetry and the 
beauty of nature’- yet could view war as a means to 
advance his own ambitions. 

Bismarck will enhance Edward Crankshaw's 
reputation, already established with the success of 
The Fall of the House of Hapsburg, The Shadow 
of the Winter Palace and many other works. 

. ’ 15 pages black and white Illustrations; 
560|ip £9.95 

HANNIBAL 

ERNIE BRADFORD 

Hannibal, one of the greatest military commanders 
tii history, committed his life to revenge against 
Rome - and rieariy succeeded. 
Thisexcitlng account is based on Ernie Bradford's 
' sound knowledge of the period. 

v' - ;416pp : £7.i95 
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OKADA, 

SINODA, 

& TSUTAKA 

Three Ptoneers of Abstract 
Painting in 20th Century Japan 

Thi'sr three tap.incsc-bornarlislsM'urc 
nil practising painlers. steeped in 
fapanesaacsihel iciiadilions. when they 
wercoxposed (juslariorWnrld Warll) 
to modem Western art. instead of 
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ancwaesIhctieciiprcssioniiKoiporailng 
elements drawn from both cultures. 
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Japanese Paintings from 
the Sanso Collection 
John M Rosenfield, ed. 

This coUecUon includes paintings 
reprcsenllng three important schnuls: 
Suibokuga, Zenga, and Bunjlngo. 
Selected works from other schools of 
the Edo period are also included. By 
combining existing data from tlie lives 
of many painters, Dr. Rosenfield has 
oraficd two compelling portraits of 
hypolhedcal painters, and has 
reoanilnicted the social and human 
context in whlchjapancselnkpalnfing 
flourished, 
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October. 172pp, 12 colour pinlea 
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InIroducHon io what is known of the 
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Christian era. 
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Conflicts of complexion 


By Carol Rumens 


TONI MORRISON: 

Tar Baby 

JOOnn. Chatto and Windus. £6.95. 
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HELEN WASHINGTON (Edllorl; 

Any Woman’s Blues 

Stories by Contemporary Black 

Women Writers 

274pp. Virago. £3.5(1. 
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Tar Baby is the complex, dramatic 
story of* a Caribbean household of 
expatriates. Toni Morrison dexlrous- 
ly interweaves the lives of a white 
millionaire, Valerian Street, whose 
fortune was made in candy, his wife 
Margaret, their honcV'Skinned pro- 
t6gdc Jadine and the black servants, 
Sydney. Ondine, Th6rftse and Gi- 
deon, who help (hem to sustain an 
outwardly harmonious but neverthe- 
less imperilled existence on llie Isle des 
Chevaliers. The threat to the Street 
household is not material; rather it 
derives from unresolved conflicts 
within and between these brilliantly 
differentiated personalities - conflicts 
set in action by the arrival of an 
interloper discovered hiding in Mar- 
garet’s bedroom, the black fugitive 
whose real name is Son. 


As the story unfolds wc sec that 
complexion is a much more subtle 
issue than the simple polarization of 
black and white. Margaret for exam- 
ple has always been an outsider, 
even in her own community; her 
fair-skinned, red-haired beauty be- 
lied her Latin ancestry, and caused 
her parents to treat her with an 
admiring but puzzled reserve. Cor- 
responcRng to Margaret’s whitcr- 
than-whilcness is the less-thnn- 
blackness of the beautiful Jadine. 
The niece of Sydney and Ondine, 
she has been expensively educated 
by Valerian. With her degree from 
the Sorbonne, her fur coat made of 
the skins of “ninety baby scnls", and 
her picture on the cover of Elle, she- 
seems in exemplify an effortless tran- 
sition from one culture to .mother. A 
deep conflict is, however, manifested 
in Wr .recurrent nightmares, and 
when Son appears it is to present her 
with a radical challenge to her West- 
ernization. 

Son and Jadine embark on a pas- 
sionate love affair, and run away to 
New York. But Son is ill at ease in 
the big city where Jadine is most at 
home. He is drawn back to the 
small-town camaraderie of Eloe, his 
birthplace; here, Jadine is tormented 
by nightmares and boredom. During 
a spectacular argument, he suspend^ 
her by her wrists from an upstairs 
window and quotes at her the Uncle 
Remus fable of the Tar Baby. In his 
version, it is a white farmer who 
builds the Tar Baby, a trap which 
initially catches, but is then foiled 


by. the resourceful Brer Rabbit. It is 
a dual symbolism for both Son and 
jadine; just as he represents for her 
the ensnaring horror of her own 
roots, her cultivated beauty is for 
him a magnetic temptation to self- 
betrayal. 

Although the events concerning 
Son and Jadine lake place after the 
denouement in which, at the Streets’ 
disastrous Christmas dinner, Ondine 
reveals a terrible truth about Mar- 
garet's past, Morrison's narrative 
skills completely forestall any sense 
of anticlimax. The novers plot 
moves inexorably to a conclusion in 
which Son’s death seems probable 
but by no means inevitable. He has 
arrived once more on the island, this 
lime disembarking on the far, unin- 
habited side, said to be haunted by 
the blind horsemen descended from 
the first slaves to be shipped there, 
the Chevaliers. We do not know 
whether Son will choose Judine, and 
death, or the racial integrity symbol- 
ized by the wild terrain of the horse- 
men. But as he runs through the 
trees, the sound of his feet - “lickety 
split, lickety split’’ - echoes the slap 
of Brer Raobit's paws in the Uncle 
Remus tale - "licKcty clippity, Uckc- 
ty clippity"; so perhaps we are to 
infer that Son's instinct for survival 
will triumph over his passion and his 
essential innocence. 

Morrison is not an easy writer. 
Her prose is rich and allusive, and 
she has a habit of anticipating her 
plot in a seemingly casual pnrase 


On Grand Central station . . . 


By Linda Taylor 

LISA ZEIDNER: 

Customs 

272pp. Cape. £6.95. 
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In Lisa Zeiducr's first novel, Cus- 
toms, the compulsive story-teller Mil- 
dred Howell, dying of a malignant 
tumour and heart trouble, button- 
holes the novel's narrator, Jennifer 
Spell, ni Grand Central Station. She 
proceeds to tell her a tale which 
begins in 1880 and conveniently ar- 
rives at the present just before 
Mildred dies of heart failure after a 
mugging in Washington Square. 

Like the good witch of fairy tales, 
Mildred’s derelict outward appear- 
ance hides a still youthful body. She' 
is eighty years olo and dresses like a 
tramp, but her hair is long and 
blonM and “only slightly Ihinmng at 
the ends", and her skin is flawkss. 
Mildred claims to be magic; she also 
has a vast amount of money which 
goes B long way to aid lier eccentric- 
ity and tricks. At the beginning of 
the novel, Mildred specifies its 
framework: 

This story will take a long time to 
tell. - weeks. Maybe months. 
There are eleven major characters 
, in my story and you will have to 
concentrate' to get their names 
atridght, ho less learn to love them 


is about tourists in the sense that all 
of us are tourists", says Mildred, and 
the town is the setting for a compli- 
cated inierweaving of transient lives. 

But, as Mildred has warned us, 
the story does take a long time to 
tell - approximately half of the twen- 
ty-four Chapters; it is hard to get the 
characters' names straight (not to 
mention their relationships) and it's 
almost impossible to love their par- 
ticular brand of petulant romantic- 
ism. The secy's complicated irrele- 
vance heavily outweighs any jileasure 
that is to be gained from its light- 
heartedness. The point about tourists 
could have been made more econo- 
mically. 

Jennifer, meanwhile, freed by her 
meeting with Mildred from her own 
allegiances to work and to her boy- 
friend. moves from an initial healthy 
scepticism, "Thai's the problem witn 
this story. . . . You talk all right, but 
sometimes I'm not sure how it's sup- 
posed to pay ofT', to guilty consid- 
eration, "I don’t know what to do to 
return her kindness" (Mildred has 
given her a Steinway.) "The only 


.... ru try to answer your ques- 
tions and provide enou^ rore*- 
shadowing to keep your mtli, but 



it’s my story, not yours. Is that 
clea^ 

Yes, very clear, arid pretty good 
advice, to. any Usteher/reader. Jenni- 
fer, in particular, needs to be a good 
listener because Mildredls story, 
both I literally and metaphorically, 
tells her mum about her own. life. 


. Throi^ the vagaries of coinci- 
deneei Jennifer Spdrs history turns 
out to be' linked to MiUhed 
Howell’s. Mildred's sloiy gradually 
reveals how they are both related to 
'a very odd set of incestuous gad- 
abouts who: weit responsible for 


'M.i^.Cfiacy.nhdllUte^ arid Kitsa 
, arid' qjato' arid Friog lies the k^y to 
;U» i^idJieij’s sytn§olis.n^. "My story 


By T. J. Binydn 

DAN KAVANA^Hi ~ ^ ~ 

Fiddle City 
173pp. Cape. £5.95. 
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.Dan Kavanagh's first crime novel, 
Duffy, introduced hit private investi- 
gator hero: a bisexual, blouson-clad 
ex-pollceman with , a longish brush 
cut and a gold stiid in one Car, who 
ha& been framed , off the force by a 
;bent copper arid a Soho racketeer. . 
The 'book was widely - and rightly - 
praised, (t wtu a .stylish, witty piece 
,of work which .be^n with a hang 
and kept. up. the pace, throughout, 
working iip a good head of moraL 
. indignation on ithe way; a iharply- 
dr'awn. Convincing picture., of the 
.Soho of 'massB^ parlours, cinema' 
. clijbs and ^ows,:w|iich had a 
, plot of just the right complexity and 
a distinctly frightening villain - t 
:'8lg with fli}' OxfonT accent ar 


that only acquires its full meaning 
after one has read on, and back. Ihe 
ease with which she thinks and sees 
in symbols means that the reader 
must be constantly alert as to where 
a metaphor ends and straight narra- 
tive begins. Sometimes she will de- 
velop a conceit over several pages; 
when, for example, wisps of fog are 
described as “the hair of maiden 
aunts" it is a cue for the aunts them- 
selves to materialize and provide a 
distant chorus of commentary during 
the ensuing action. Clouds and trees 
share sentience with human beings; 
during the rape of the Isle by the 
first settlers, tne river, divened, b^ 
comes “ill and grieving", and the fish 
“race off to carry the news of the 
scatterbrained river to the peaks rtf 
hills and the tops of the cnampion 
daisy trees". The dreams and even 
the thoughts of many of the charac- 
ters have a vivid, wakeful actuality. 
The amalgamation of different im- 
aginative elements into a single im- 
mediacy gives Morrison's work its 
density, and this is combined with a 
superb dramatic sense. 

Not surprisingly, the stories in Any 
Woman's Blues cannot match tlw 
depth and breadth of Morrison's vi- 
sion, but there are nevertheless some 
lively contributions by a variety of 
black women writers including Nto- 
zake Shange and Alice Walker. A 
fiercely harrowing extract from an 
earlier Toni Morrison novel. Sub, Is 
perhaps not the most enticing intro- 
duction to her work for new readers. 


thing I could think to do was to 
listen to her story better, to be more 
enthusiastic about her story". The 
pay-off for Jennifer's attentiveness 
and for her growing devotion to Mil- 
dred is the Inheritance of a portion 
of the money and, more importantly, 
of Mildred's eccentricity. At the end 
of the novel, Jennifer's newly ac- 
quired irresponsibility hangs in tlie 
air: “I could barely walk in my high 
French shoes, but I was as aiduy as a 
schoolgirl and not ashatneoT I was a 
citizen of the heart; I could afford to 
be a tourist." Like the most adven- 
turous of tourists, she has begun to 
acquire a disregard for customs, and 
it presumably won't be long before 
she is found at Grand Central Sta- 
tion in baggy stockings and untucked 
blouse lelltng the Tourisme tale. 

Lisa Zeidner is very good at one- 
liners: "Sundays are only airbrushed 
into the calendar", “making love was 
non-caloric", "the Spells did not be- 
lieve in God. We didn’t like melo- 
drama", and so on. This kind of 
knife-edged detail, though it has a 
tendency to turn into continuous 


chirpiness, is what most strongly de- 
fines the character of Jennifer. The 
novel is tit its best when dealing with 
her relationship with Mildred. 

When it comes to the story within 
the story, though > the one that 
Casey told Mildred who told it to 
Jennifer who tells It to us - Don 
Quixote seems to have got it right. 
“Tell it concisely" he says, faced 
with Sancho's digressive narrative 
about the gpals, “and like a man of 
sense, or else say no more". Then, 
reluctantly agreeing to Sancho's con- 
ditions. Don Quixote forgets to 
count the goats, and the story comes 
to an end. Fortunately for Mildred, 
Jennifer gets better and better at 
counting the goats, and the story 
goes on. 

Not only is Customs incestuous in 
its subject matter; for in the narra- 
tor, Jennifer, teller and listener are 
combined. The internal story strikes 
resounding chords in her, while the 
reader Is left puzzled and dissadsHed 
- a somewhat obsolete voyeur of 
Jennifer’s liaison with herself. 


Wearing the gold stud 


i,!.- 


a distinctly frightening villain - a Mr 
P|a. will)! jij. OxfoitT accent and a 


worrying way with a cheese wire. 

Duffy was obviously too good a 
character to let go, and in this novel 
Dan. Kavanagh Brings him back and 
plants him In an another of London's 
plague spots - Heathrow, otherwise 
known as Thiefrow or Fiddle City. A 
small freight company finds that far 
too much stuff is falling off the back 
of. Us lorries, and calls in Duffy to 
investigate. But there's more than 
just nicking going on, and Duffy's 
gold stud comes in for some con- 
siderable wear and . tear before mat- 
ters are Eventually cleared up. 

Though he's billed as bisexual - a 
description that's often repeated - 
Duffy spends most of bis free, time 
trawling for trade at thp Alligator, a 
gay club in ^Ihain- And it's temp- 
ling to compare , him with Dave 
Brandstettefi Joseph Haiisen's 
horiioMxual Callforriian insurance in- 
vestigator, < 

Obvious riifftjrenees arc that Cali- 
fornia is a more cblourfol back- 
ground than Fulham, and that Duffy, 
unlike Brandsietter, doesn't have 


friends who wear chunky gold chains 
and crushed velvet jumpsuits open to 
^he navel. Yet, though kavanagh k a 
better and a more amusing water 
■than Hansen, he hasn't- managed to 
give Duffy the solidity as a character 
mat Brandsteiter undoubtedly pos* 
sesses. Duffy is obsessive about 
cleanliness, . nates the ticking 01 
clocks and watches at night, cant 
stand the telephone, dislikes aero- 
planes and is more than somewhat 
tacitiim. but there's , no centre to 
hold his amiable ecccntnciws 
together and make him into a crrai- 
ble personality. And Fiddle City Is a 
disappointment after Duffy In (n** 
the author has shortchangpJ his 
readers as Car as intriwe , is con- 
cerned - very unlike Hansen, who 
usually overeggs his pudding in this 
respect. 

But the. kind of criticism one feel* 
bound to make indicates that the 
books are a cut or two above normal 
examples of the genre. Villains wd 
their villainy may be obvious, after 
the first few. pages, but Kavanagh 
^keeps one. reaoing. . . < 
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Images of undivided souls 


RICHARD TAMES: 

Servant of the Shogun 
144pp. Tenterden: Paul Norbury. 
£5.^ (paperback, £3.50). 
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HENRV SMITH (Editor): 

Learning from Shrigun 
Japanese History and Western Fan- 
tasy 

163pp. Program in Asian Studies, 
University of California, Santa Bar- 
bara, California 93106. S4.9S. 

KHCHAEL MACINTYRE: 

The Shogun Inheritance 

Japan and the Legacy of the Samurai 

216pp. Collins/BBC. £12.95. 
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The problem in relation to James 
Clavell's Shdgun is not one of sales but 
of (he permanence of (he image of 
Japan it has created in all its various 
widespread avatarsibook, film, board- 
game, and a television mini-series 
which 1 watched with increasingly 
hilarious disbelief in a Tokyo flat this 
spring. It is a splendid story, but then, 
so is tne story upon which it is based, as 
is amply proved by Richard Tames's 
Servant of the Shoeiin, a life of the 
original of Clavell's hero, Black- 
ihome. Will Adams, a man of Kent, 
Shakespeare's exact contemporary and 
the first Englishman ever to set fool in 
Japan, remained there from 1600 to his 
death in 1620, teaching the Japanese 
his skills as a pilot, with some geogra- 
phy, mathematics and naval 
armitedure thrown in, much as the 
yatoi, or foreign helpers, were to do in 
the nineteenth century for the resur- 
rected Japanese empire, once the sho- 
gunate had been dissolved. 

Tames's book shows us that Adams 
did his best to break the Spanish and 
Portuguese monopoly as traders and 
advisers in Japan with great success. 
He became so absorbed in the life of 


the country that later arrivals from the 
East India Company thought him "a 
naturalized Japanner". But Adams 
also conspired with the Dutch, who 
were destroying alt Spanish and Portu- 
guese shipping in tne South China 
sea-lanes and the East Indies. When 
they extended their d^redations to 
cnelh 


the Enelish, seizing an English vessel, 

Richard Cocks, representing the Com- 

C in Japan, was infuriated that the 
^un refused to lake measures 
aeainst them. He was deeply suspicious 
or Adams's Lick of enthusiasm for an 
attack on the Dutch. 

Yet it is clear that Adams’s greatest 
tribulations - and the Company's - 
were not the Japanese authorities nor 
the heretic-hunting Spaniards but his 
own drunken, lecherous and blas- 
pheming fellow-countrymen. Time 
and again, the English seamen went 
ashore in Japan to seek out women and 
liquor and fields in which to fight. 

Perhaps one should add they were not 
all Enelish - the worst hooligans were 
called williams and Evans. In the light 
of all this, Japanese forbearance was 

? iuite remarkable, as was the Shogun 
eyasu's willingness to let the English 
try their own malefactors - a conces- 
sion Japanese politicians in the 
nineteenth century were compelled to 
reintroduce and then spent decades 
trying to reverse. 

To some extent Tames's matter-of- 
fact narrative helps us to understand 
the Japanese policy of sakoku, or 
"closing the country". Whether they 
were really threatened by what they 
took to be Iberian conspirators on the 
one hand, or English and Welsh roist- 
erers on the other, the Japanese can 
have had little reason to feel affection 
for their European visitors. Only the 
brothel keepers had cause to welcome 
them, so much so that they threatened 
to kill any ship's officer wno ventured 
on land to reclaim his men. Character- 
istjcally, on a journey to ihc Sh6gun’s 
capital of Edo. Captain John Saris’s 
sailors passed through Kamakura and of (his: 


By Louis Allen 

called to see the great bronze Buddha 
which was to attract Kipling’s alicnlion 
more than two centuries Taler. 'This 
Image is much reverenced by 
Travellers as they passe," Saris 
noted. It did not deter his seamen. 
“Some of our people'', he added, 
“went into the body of it, and hooped 
and hallowed, which made an exceed- 
ing great noyse." Ironicully enough, in 
1952 the Bntish Ambassador Sir Esler 
Dening failed to turn up at the annual 
ceremony to celebrate the memorial 
stone to Adams in lio because, the 
Nippon Times averred, there was a 
dispute between Japan and Britain 
over two British sailors imprisoned for 
robbery. 

The massive structure Janies Clavell 
has erected upon the life of Will Adams 
has, of course, borne all kinds of fruit. 
There is even a book about how the 
television scries was made from the 
original book; and Siintory is said to 
have named an improbable mixture of 
wine and sake after it. Tlie editor of 
Learnit^ from Shdgun believes that its 


Well, i learned fairly young about 
the Japanese and their attitudes to- 
ward life. 1 was barely ciehtcen, 1 
was a teenager, right? We were 
surrounded by death and destruc- 
tion, people died like flics. So I have 
different attitudes towards things. 

. . . [ just admire the Japanese. It's 
possible to end up admiring an 
enemy. Hie relationship of con- 
Cfueror and conquered can be an 
intriguing one; it doesn't necessarily 
lead to hate. 

Clavell's attempt to come to grips with 
his fonner enemy, not merely in terms 
of invented narrative but also of sheer 


can find a brief description of virtual- 
ly everything one wanted to know 
about Japan. 

An awesome claim; and quite un- 
founded. The Japanese have long been 
vulnerable to false interpretations by 
foreigners. On-tlie-spot observation by 
missionaries or consuls has had less 
impact than the lingering notes of a 
le jmlincati 

Gilbert and Sullivan. That is why, 


ipa 

forlorn soprano or llie i^lincation of 


information, has led to the oequisUion 
and display of a vast farrago of "know- 
Icd^^ about Japan, which the editor 


impact on the reading and viewing 

f iublic has been and will be enormous, 
t is his further contention, though, 
which is intcTesting'. if it is so enor- 
mous, then American students of 
Japanese - the Japanolo^sts of the 
future - will be affected by it, and may 
even in some cases have received then 
first impetus towards Japanese from it. 
So rather than give a scnolarly sniff or 
primly avert their gaze, a team of Santa 
Barbara professors has decided to grin 
and bear it. and to use the inevitable 
reading of Shdgun as a basis for 
Instruction as well as rectification. 

The venture is both intriguing and 
wrong-headed. It is hard for an outsid- 
er to analyse the soul of a people, 
particularly when for three years he 
was, like Clavell. that people s prison- 


er-of-war. The very attempt to write 
Shdgun In the first place is very much to 
Clavell's credit. Hie makes no mystery 


niing from ShOgun, Professor 
Henry Smiin, clearly believes can be of 
great use. In fact lie seems somewhat 
overawed by it all and it has given his 
own book a defiant little anti-academic 
twist: 

Tn sheer quantity, .y/idgim has prob- 
ably conveyed more information 
about Japan to more people than all 
the combined writings of scholars, 
journalists and novelists since the 
YBcific Wnr .... this immensely 
influential novel about Japan should 
encourage academic specialists to 
rethink some basic issues of com- 
munication: Who is our audience? 
What are we trying to say? And how 
are we trying to say it? 

But isn't this to consider the novel- 
form as the one thing it is least, a 
conveyor of information? Undeterred 
by critical scruples- in fact he positive- 
ly excludes any literary consideration 
otShdgim - Smith declares that it is its 
information content which sets it apart 
from Hs predecessors. For Will Adams 
has already been the hero of bolf-a- 
dozen novels: 

At a purely descriptive level, SAdgim 
is a virtual encyclopedia of Japanese 
history and culture; somewhere 
among those half-miUion words, one 


feeling that westerners have not always 
seen tnem as they are but as a cartoon 
drawn In terms of what westerners 
want to see. the posi-war Japanese 
have been niuch exercised to change 
that cartoon into a portrait, *or at any 
rate into some sort of likeness of what 
they conceive themselves to be. 
Whether (hey are right about them- 
selves is, of course, another matter. 

Michiko Kaya runs an organization 
for revising the reports on fapaii that 
appear in western textbooks - the 
inlcmationMl Society tor Educational 
information - and has done a^nstnk- 
ing job over several decades in rectify- 
ing slips of dclail and massive errors of 
interpretation. Her reaction to£Adgun 
is far from favourable; 

. . . tlie strong interest in feudal 
Japan it has created will not pose any 
problem as long as readers regard 
the story as semi-hUiorical fiction. 
Recently, however, an American 
University proposed (hat ShOgun 
should be used as a basis for a 
secondary school textbook. In as 
much as ShOgun is historical fiction, 
as indeed is stated by its author, and 
in a number of ways does not present 
an accurate picture of Japanese 
customs, language or way of (nought 
even in the feudal age, its wide- 
spread use as an educational instru- 
ment is inadvisable. An exciting and 
well-written story on a subject un- 
familiar to its readers may mislead 
them into thinking thm fiction U fact. 
Fiction writers, in any country, have 
the prerogative of colouring or 
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BOOKS ABOUT JAPAN FROM JAPAN 



Each volume b E10.15 unless olberwbe noted. 

7%:xioy,' 

FAMOUS CERAMICS OF JAPAN 

1 NABESHIMA MotosukelmBlfumi CB.95 

2ACANO&TAKATORI Cen.KOzuru EB.95 

3 FOLK KILNS I HbosMMizuo -^ £6.»S 

4 FOLK KILNS I) KbhlemonOkimura E9J0 

*5KAK)EMON Takeshi NagaUke E9J0 

*6 IMARI Takeshi Nogalake E9.30 

•7TOKONAME Ytshiharu Sawada E940 

Each volume Is appHnImalely 40 pages wllli 20 In 
full colour.. 10 Vi^x12' 

('forthcoming) 


JAPANESE ARTS LIBRARY 

1 5HINO AND ORIBE CERAMICS 

R^ichi Fujloka 

2 JAPANESE PORTRAIT SCULPTURE 
Hisashi MOri 

3 KANO E ITOKU Tsuneo Jakeda 

4 PURE LAND BUDDHIST PAINTING 
I6H Okazaki 

5 BUCAKU MASKS K'yOlsm Mshikawa 

6 NAGASAKI PRINTS AND EARLY 
COPPERPLATES Masanobu Hosono 

7 KUTANI WARE Senssiku Nakagawa 
81APANESE INK PAINTING: EARLY ZEN 

MASTERPIECES Hiroihl KsnMBwa 
9 EARLY BUDbHIST ARCHITECTURE IN 
lAPAN Kakichi Suzuki 
10 ARCHITECTURE IN THE 5HOIN STYLE 
FumioHashimoto (E10.7S) 
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THE ARTS OF JAPAN (Standard Ediilon) 
Seiro/iu Nome 

1 Ancient and Medieval iE13.50 

2 Late Medieval to Modem £13.50 

"Readers seeking an up to date approach to 
Japanese art lilstory vvill find much to satisfy 
and intrigue in these two volumes."— Bulletin 
of the S^ool of Oriental and African Studies 
Vol. 1-305 pages. 33 colour, 198 bfw phtei. 

pyrxioVi' 

Vol. 2—336 pages. 31 colour. 231 b/w pbtci. 
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A JAPANESE TOUCH FOR YOUR GARDEN 

K/yoshi Sefte/Masanobu Kudo/David H. Engel ■ 

80 pages. 130 colour plates. 8V|''X12''. £6.95 

THE GENIUS OF JAPANESE DESIGN - 
Texi by Sherman £. Lee 203pages.9'xl2*. £23.70 

A CONCISE HISTORY OF JAPANESE ART 
PetarC Swann 

332pages. 177.b/ivplptci. 
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cx»gg(.‘iatin|i llicir slancv. but thl•^e 
directly ciincerncd with L’lliicalion 
cuiinol afford to spread niisinrorin:i- 
tion. 

Perhaps Miss Kava's views arc cx* 
ccplional. Many JapiiiiL'se will no 
Jnubi be glad (n find uoy idea of llicir 
cotinlrv being thrust upon (he world 
other tnaii that of cconnniic aggressor, 
which has siipplanlcd the llMiJs' ver- 
sion of inpan as military aggressor, 
though their real fccliiigs might he 
better expressed by the film cnreclor 
Kurosawa, who has said that Japan is 
not well understood abroad even now, 
'*a TV series like the American ShuftNn 
wouldn't be made if it were". 

One of the prohlems is that Shuf>i4H 
is not merely occupied with externals, 
hut seeks to gel inside the Japanese 
mind as well, A few western writers 
nmy have penetrated this, either kike 
LnfcHdio Hearn in terms of sen- 
llmcnlHiily and folklore, or in terms of 
Junicstic reliiiioiis like Willinin Plom- 
er, whose Ptirier Houses remains one id 
the best fictional oticmpis to come to 
in-ips with (he nature of the Japanese, 
But ClavcII hns made even more 
difficulties for himself in seeking uur 
assent not to how Japan is. but to how il 
WHS. There arc some excellent western 
histories of Japan and many trunsla- 
libns of Japanese classics are available 
to flesh them out. Gavell has consulted 
Michael Cooper's and C.R. Boxer's 
accounts of early Portii^icse missiun- 
HTiesand Dutch-traders. But, as Learn- 
ing from Sh^Hiin points out - though on 
tiptoe - he lias done this without a 
historian's sense of distance. 

Learning /fom S/i^gun has twelve 
chapters, which encompass historical 
facts about Will Adams, the problems 
of cultural opposites, Elizabethan his- 
tory, Far Eastern irnde and diplomacy, 
Shogiinate politics, and a miscellany of 
encounters with Japanese women, the 
Japanese idea of death. Japanese lan- 

n e as mirrored in Shdgun, the role 
e samurai, and the difficulties of 
Japanese daily life. The book has a 
glossary of terms, a bibliography, n 
biographical dictionary of characters 
and their probable models, and an 
essay on how the television series has 
furtlier simplified- and altered the 
shape of the novel (disastrously nnd 
Lmpenitemly). 


In this L-ssiiy the inlercsiingoliscrVii- 
tkm is made that ihe iv-diiiping of the 
novel for television goes dccpt.-r (han 
Chivcll's own iidinissioii llic isascrccn- 
wrilLTiis w*cll iiSii novelist): “ymi don'l 
rclutv film form to bonk form". In llu: 
novel, Bliickthome is llic alien wlm 
uradu.illy learns tlic virtues of u sulillc 
though ctud civili/alion .mil values il. 
in the cml, above his uwn. In the 
television scries, lilackthoine is simply 
the hero and his JHi'aiiesc surroundings 
arc alien. This dilfercncc of perspec- 
tive, Professor Smith insists, is not 
simply H mtattcr of form; “it reveals 
instead a lacit conviction ih;il the 
American television piihtic in WHOisso 
.xenophobic (hat it cannot tolerate nn 
image of the Japanese (or presumahiy 
other such iion-whitc. non-Chrislinn 
cultures^ us anything mure than incom- 
prehensible ‘aliens^ '*. Some of the 
*'alienntiuir was, inevitably, linguistic 
and derived from a concern for authen- 
ticity - as well as economizing on 
dnhhiiig - whereby the audience 
should he as puzzled hy llie strange 
sounds us (he hero himself. But its 
by-product was unfortunate: the de- 
bates on |ioliiics and strategy which go 
on in the novel, either inside the bends 
of Ihe Japanese itaiMyo or spoken 
among themselves, simply vanish and a 
wUotc ranw of mollYatiuii is inslniUly 
excluded m>m the film. 

According tu Smith, this matters less 
than the emphasis on scenes of cruelty 
and barbaric punishment, which made 
some Japanese-Amerienns character- 
ize the series as subtly racist, present- 
ing gross and odious stereotypes, the 
Japanese being cast ns "a race to whom 
life has little meaning except death". 
Clnvell's claim that Shdgun is "passion- 
ately pro-Jujianese" does not seem lo 
have survived translation to the small 
screen. 

But of course Clavell's good will is 
not enough. Massive thou^ the detail 
is, it is full of errors of fact and 
inici'Prctation as, one after the other, 
Sinitn's collaborators show, despite 
their manifest intention to make the 
best of things. The Japanese language 
is introduced sometimes in phrases 
which make sense, at other limes in 
misspelt gobbledygook. The concept 
of /carnin is accurately defined but 
misused by the characters to mean 
ineluctable destiny, from which the 


sdf-s|i;<ning inherent in the nntinii is 
oinilleif. 'Ihe liemine Miiiiku's Ice- 
lures In Bliicktliuriienn the imsiiiuii uf 
umnen in Japan (“We <iwn wealth :tml 
pnipcriy, our Imdics and our spirits. 
\Vc have tremendous powers if we 
wish”! are simply wrong by about four 
hundred ye.irs. "We may Ichw our 
luisbanils if wc wish, rlivorec ihum", 
she proi'lamis. In fact, iii ih.-it period 
women could be married, divorced and 
remarried and taken away from their 
cliiidrcii, ill the whim of the men in 
their family, without being consulted. 
And her assertion dial "we cun go 
freely where we please, when we 
please" is contradicted by samurai 
codes which forbade women to gu out, 
to receive men visitors, or attend 
religious services without the men of 
their own family. Clavell's ideas about 
women are a mishmash drawn from a 
thousand years of Japanese history and 
for any one given period they arc 
simply not true. Charactcrisucally, 
Prorcssor Smith turns this clumsy 
miuchronisni into a virtue: 

From a literary point of view, such a 
telescoped portrayal is effective, 
since it increases the diversity and 
complexity of the female characters 
ami llicir attitudes. 

As well justify the portrayal of a 
modern Englishwoman by attributing 
to her the characteristies uf Boadicea, 
Nell Gwyn and Queen Victoria. 

Blackthorne's initial attiludes to sex 
seem to belong to the Victorian era 
rather than the Elizabethan, but this 
too is easily explicable by the major 
fact (hat must be borne in mind by 
readers of ShOgun : it is a "conversion'' 
novel, a kind of oriental Loss and 
Gain. Indeed Newman is here a useful 
pointer in another direction, since his 
opponent Kingsley would have felt 
completely at home with Clavell’s 
Westward Ho!- style treatment of the 
Portuguese Jesuits, with their improb- 
ably spelt names, as calculating, servile 
manipulators of the sacred. On the 
other hand. Blackthorne's conversion 
is not to a religion but to a way of life, in 
which there is no bodily shame, lan- 
guage is deceptively simple, people are 
spoties.sly clean, and death is merely to 
be scorned. Europe la wrong, Japan is 
right, or, as Blackthorne puts It, 
"Heaven on earlli Is here". 


Willi Ins wumicrrul gift for iiiiiking 
(iiL- uhvioiis seem priifuuiid. Kuiaiiu 
liaiilics !i:i< Mimnicd up in advance 
what Shogun has done and will do to 
"llic empire nf signs": 

If I want to iiiiiiEine a fictitious 
people, I can give them an invented 
name ... so as nut tu involve any 
real country in my fantusy. . . .Icitn 
also, without claiming in any way to 
represent or analyse (lie slightest 
reality, borrow from somewhere else 
in (lie world a certain number of 
features . . . and from these features 
deliberately shape a system. It is this 
system winch I shall call ; Japan. 

Michael MacIntyre's book, gorge- 
ously produced, is a visual explo- 
ration of the empire of signs. T/ie iho- 
gun Inheritance, written to build nn a 
television series, is a coffee-table book 
in which the virtuosity of Ihe BBC 
cameramen is startling, even when 
they are competing with the myriad 
hooks of photographs of Japan pub- 
lished by the Japanese themselves. Mr 
MacIntyre is no tyro, (hoiigli. He has 
lived and worked in Japan and has 
taken care to have his text vetted by 
British and Japanese scholars. He does 
not Introduce us to an unknown Japan, 
at least not in terms of ideas', the 
importunce of die samurai, the role of 
the sword, the concept of duty, the 
sacralization of nature in Shinto, the 
taste for refinement in Zen and Ihe tea 
ceremony, the ceremonial inseparable 
from wrestling and the theatre, and 
the fast-contracting world of the 
geisha. In the Gion area of Kyoto, 
where an unprepossessing geisha and 
a pretty inaiko or apprentice geisha 
entertained me fifteen years ago, 
there are now only twenty-seven 
geisha and four maiko left. If glam- 
our is what young Japanese girls 
want, MacIntyre comments, they are 
more likely to become actresses and 
models, or dancers in night-clubs. 

The text, then, is informative even 
though it employs that familiar dualism 
which seems inescapable whenever we 
talk about Japan; but it is the pictures 
which hold the reader. The wrinkled 
tice of an old archer tranquilly gazing 
beyond the curve of hii bow; sumo 
wrestlers, huge - mountains of men, 
heaving at each other in the few 
desperate seconds in the ring after the 


cainura has caught the wide-flung spray 
ut purilying suit that precedes ihuir 
stalely entry; a swordsniiih bending 
over his bhuie with the rapt intensity oT 
a scholar peering at n papyrii.s: (lie cool 
siraw’-maited rooms of a house in 
Kyushu, piipered panels pushed aside 
lo reveal the tiny landscape garden of 
rocks and pool beyond; the curved 
roofs of Himcii Castle soaring into the 
heavens like the gravity-defying while 
heron il is said to resemble; and the 
world of children. Only rarely, (hough, 
in these photographs, ure they smiling, 
and that is a pity. It is because Mr 
Macinlyre's cameramen have shot 
them at ceremonial moments, a festiv- 
al, a parade, a shrine ritual -when they 
arc playing adult roles and arc inhab- 
ited by the deep seriousness of the 
occasion. But the child's world in 
Japan is one of happiness and relative 
freedom, out of school at any rate, 
before Mr Matsushita gels hold of him 
and proffers a disciplined and prosper- 
ous future. 

Both sciolists and those who know 
nothing of Japan will find great enjoy- 
ment and beauty in these images. And 
there is a final word from Fosco 
Maraini on the pervasive influence of 
Shinto which helps us to realize why 
James ClavcII has striven over twelve 
hundred pages to grapple with a tcality 
which can be more succinctly derined: 

The Japanese, both in work and 
relaxation, enjoy the mere fact of 
living up to Ihe hilt. They work, like 
myriads of buzzing bees, with a 
dedication that can only stem from 
an undivided and terribly healthy 
soul. No doubts, caused by (he 
memory of some original sin m (he 
backyard of the collective uncon- 
scious, trouble their sleep . . . The 
world is good; work is good; fruits 
are good; sex is good; and even war 
is good, provided you win it. 

To those of us - Japanese included - 
who think that Japan’s defeat in 1945 
was one of the most beneficial things to 
have happened in her entire history, 
the last phrase may seem not merely 
cynical but wrong-headed. Never 
mind. The images of The Shogun 
■Inheritance show that the Japanese, 
however deathward-turning much of 
their history may be, retain a capac- 
ity for energizing life to the full. 


The Best tn Books on Buddhism and Buddhist Living 



THE MEANINGFUL LIFE 
by Nlhkyo Nhvano 

What is a meaningful life? How can It be 
achieved? This Invaluable book answers 
these and other questions for those seeking 
guidance. Its topics cover all fields of human 
endeavor Ihe home and family relations, 
diild rearing, education, wo^, leisure 
activities for older people, and religion. A 
truly refreshing source of wisdom for iMng 
In Ihe complex world of today, this book 
offers eminently practical advice on mental 
nourishmenl and survival amidst the cultural 
£1.75 'profusion of our limes. 7«?8pp. ., . 


THE WHOLESOME FAMILY LIFE ' 
byNlkiqoNlwano 

The theme of this friendly, thoroughly 
practical book is education In Ihe horrte. To 
parents beleaguered and bewildered by 
Ihe complexity of modem society, it' will 
come as true refreshment in the midst of 
much that Is discouraging In the presenl'dpy 
world.;As. the i^lhqr points. put,^educalion 
In the hoipe is ebeolblely necess^ for the 
creation of 'wholesome children. Sdhool 
education is not enough, for II concentrates 
largely on imparling jnfonnallon and tech- 
nical skills and s^y. falls to. emphasize 
'moralliyi fffOppL . ' £2.10 

THERICHOIUFE \ 

. by Nlkkyd.Nlwano 

• This iMok.demon^n how, instead of bejn'g co'ristanlly al the 
' meny..of outside foi^es, we can pul Ihings Into mbilon arourid us 
/tocreateerlcherifullerlife. fJ8p^£1,79 -. 

l iiUpbHIST PAINTINGS ' 

Hs^arfe7^asAJ,:Murit5b/^14s(>sfi/jancif . . 

: m^ubira^^e^,withpalnitngs^MljfidiaraI^fU9en 
RepresenlAKve works of a revdr^ i^ern Bulddhlsf artlsl, 24 In lull i 
opiw and 48 In b|ii^ 



A GUIDE TO THE THREEFOLD LOTUS SUTRA 
byNibkyo Nimno 

Like Ihe Bible and the Koran, Ihe Threefold Lotus Sutra, one of the 
supreme scriptures of Mahayana Buddhism, requires Ihe explanations 
of a gifted teacher. Giving careful consideration to the relation 
among Ihe 32 chaplers of Ihe sutra, this concise guide not only 
outlines Ihe contents but also explains the major points. i68 pp, 
Ghssary. Index. £2A0 


BUDDHIST SUTRAS 

Origin, Development, Transmission 

by Kogen Mliuno 

An eminent Buddhologist offers here an 
engrossing account both oi the origin and 
development of Ihe sutras and of the monks 
who braved perilous journeys to carry the 
sutras from India to l^lna. Because of Its 
signal role In Buddhist history— as home lo 
the greatest scriptural translators and 
seminal Buddhist thinkers and birthplace of 
numerous Buddhist seels— Ihe story of the 
transmission of Ihe sutras to China Is parllc- 
ularty fascinating. 216 pp. Map, AppenrAv. 
Index. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF BUDDHISM 
by Kogen Mlauno 

llils account of basic Buddhism, by a renowned authority on Pall 
texts, centers on the life of Its founder, ShakyamunI, and Ihe primitive 
Buddhism of his Hme, presented |n a blend of cbmmenlarles on the 
teachings and of material on Shakyamunl's IHe. Here, In everyday 
language, . Is a thoroughgoing exposition of Ihe tenets lhal have 
m^e Buddhism one of Ihe nrorkTs moal viable religions. "Highly 
read^le." —Choice. 232 16 pp. photos,. Map. Qhssaty, Index. 
£4.75 

SHAKYAMUNI BUDDHA: A Narrative Biography 
by NIklqftt Nimno ... 

This non-docfrinal Introductory biography of the hislorical Buddha 
has bran prepared espedally for modem readers Interested In the 
. life of |the , Indian prince turn^ rage who founded a yilal, pracileal 
religion sorrie twerily-five hundr^ years ago.. 128 pp. 8 pp. photos, 
j Ajiap. Glossary. £'),7S. ; , 


LIFETIME BEGINNER: 

An Autobiography 
by Nikkyo Nimno 

11ils Is the refreshingly candid account of 
the life of Ihe winner of the 1979 
' Templeton Foundation Prize for Progress 
In Religion, the current president of the 
International Association for Religious 
Freedom, and a founding officer of the 
World Conference on Religion and Peace. 

Revealed with great warmth and honesty 
In a modesi, o^n thought-provoking text 
are both the public and private sides of the 
life of a modem religious leader— from his 
childhood on a small farm, through his ^ 
years of religious search, to ihe founding 
and growth of Rissho Kosei-kal, the lay Buddhist group he now 
heads. 344 pp. 44 pp. photos. 

A BUDDHIST APPROACH TO PEACE 
t^Nlkl^Nlwano 

The author acts on the Lotus Sutra principle lhat the problems of 
people anywhere are the problems of all and happiness cannot be 
realize fqr one until It Is realized for all. He makes clear that this 
principle can be employed by people of all faiths to enable humanity 
' to wo^ together efl^lvely for peace In our lifetime. I62pp. 16f^ 
photos, t4.^S 


THE BUDDHA IN THE ROBOT 
byMasahlroMori . ' 

Here a robot engineer offers perceptive and 
sometimes startling observations on Ihe 
relationship between sdence and fellglon, 
explaining along the way why he believes 
robots have within them Ihe buddha-natur^ 
the potential for attaining buddhahood. Wlln 
his firmly on the ground and his oullook 
toward concrete matters, Dr. Mori offers, 
In graphic demonstrations of BuddhM 
principles al work, a thoroughly reliable 
^ujde fbr living In Ihe tomplex, tahnt^ogkal. 
£2.95 world of modem society. / 9,2 pp. 6 f/w- 
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Knowing the kanji 


By D. J. Enright 

MICHAEL PYE: 

Everyday Japanese Characters 
80pp. Duckworth. £1.25. 

0 7156 1515 7 

To describe, explain and inscribe on 
the reader's inner eye the more com- 
monly encountered Japanese charac- 
ters in seventy-six pages - with the 
two phonetic systems thrown in - is 
of course as impossible as turning 
Remembrance of Things Past into a 
film script. The latter has been done, 
and so now has the former, the re- 
sult in each case being what one 
might call a success "in itself'. 

The present project is more cer- 
tainly notable as civilized entertain- 
ment than for its utility. To identify 
kaiui (the word actually means 
“Chinese characters") as pictures of 
what they may once have depicted is 
another of those mnemonics which 
arc harder to remember than what- 
ever they are meant to remind us of. 
Perhaps tori does look like a bi^, 
and yama like a mountain; to spot 
shlma, "island", we have to recall 
someone’s theory that this was "a 

e rotruding mountain on which the 
irds comd alight". The sign for 
keminari combines two signs, for 
“rain" and for "rice-field’’, and so 
"the idea of thunder is given by rain 
over the rice-fields". Does the for- 
eign visitor in Japan need to know 
this? He is . hardly likely to come 
across a notice: BEWARE OF THE 
THUNDER. But reason not the 
need. And in fact, via "lightning" 
(lust add "a vicious forked tail" to 
thuoder’’), we are working up to 
“electricity'’ and thence to the im- 
portant compound characters for 


"telegram’’, "telephone" and “elec- 
tric train". 

"Stations in Japan are often large 
and complicated", and may have the 
nasty habit, observed elsewhere, of 
changing their shape. It is useful 
ther^ore to know the kanji for “en- 
trance" and “exit". This isn't as sim- 
ple as one might have thought: a 
combination of the two indicates a 
way both in and out, a combination 
of three characters indicates an 
emergency exit and, since "nowadays 
there seems to be a trend in some 
buildings to make the ordinary exit 
(he best one to use in emergencies as 
well", a further combination, involv- 
ing fbur characters, indicates ordi- 
nary-and-emergency-exit. Then of 
course there are exits marked 
according to districts, streets or the 
points or the compass, of the kind 
that befuddle users of our own liny 
London underground system. 

To save the traveller from queuing 
wrongly, Michael Pye lists ticket- 
office signs ' season tickets, offipeak 
tickets, express tickets, green tickets 
(^‘special amenity travel"), group 
tickets, reserved-seat tickets, siMper 
tickets and platform tickets. The 
next step is to And the right platform 
and to study the various kanji for 
various sorts of trains, such as ‘^eacfi- 
station-stop-train", "oidinary train" 
("in practice this is the same as the 
above"), "semi-express" or "fast 
train", "express" (literally, "hurry- 


places' ). visitors to. Bntain are 
sometimes puzzled by the terminolo- 
gy of drinking: "special bitter'* and 
^est bitter", both of which are 
ordinary. But our pubs are child’s 
play compared with Japanese railway 
stations. You wilt need to have the 


requisite kanji at the tip of your 
eyeballs if you are to purchase the 


A relish for roughness 


By Christopher Reid 

LOUISE ALLISON CORT: 

Shigarald, Potters’ Valley 

Kodansha International. £36. 
0 87611 382 8 

Louise Allison Cort's book on the 
pottery of the Shigaraki valley, some 
oigltteen miles south-east of Kyoto, 
rapresents astonishing feats of erudi- 
tion and understanding. With more 
three hundred photographs, 
^y-two of which, in full coiour, 
!"y]f tnajor pieces of work from the 
Jpurlwnth century onwards, it turns 
out to be a great deal more than a 
sumptuous coffee-table ornament. 
Not only do Cort’s researches en- 
romp^ a history of Shigaraki ware, 
™t she shows, too, a thorough sense 
geographical, political, com- 
Jnercid ano aesthetic forces deter- 
iwned its development. Of these 

qUngS, nerhans thi> liiKt nFf<>rs the 


B^dox, but certain key passages of 
MfeoroW, Potters* Valley will help to 
It comprehensible. 

oldest Shigaraki pots have 
to be widely mown only in the 
|«t twenty years, thanks to an un- 
pi^dented spate of archaeological 
Museums in Japan and else- 
w«re have'ibeen quick to snatch 
them up. These pots were' for the 
part, agricultuiai storage jars, 
Jlthoujjh some attained more 
wtenc uses, as cinerary urns, or 
SS5. ^;esonators beneath the 
of Nfi drama. They are cha> 
Mtenzed by a limited range of 
kame, suribqtM- but 
' by the extraordinary 

th?*i? firing has given 


right ticket and get into the right 
train on the right day. 

Pye points out that when the Eng- 
lish term for henjo is used, it not 
infrequently suffers some distortion 
and appears as TOILT or TO LET. 
(There was a lime when objects 
manufactured in Jupnn bore the 
legend "Made in Grate Briiian'', but 
that was long, long ago, almost as 
far back as the famous sign 
SUNLIGHT SOAP. LEvft 
BROTHELS LIMITED which once 
flaunted itself over a Tokyo station, 
no doubt enticing many a traveller 
into the wrong exit.) Michael Pyc 
gives the cliuractcr for this essential ' 
convenience, and adds lhat "a more 
refined word" is the one pronounced 
o-ie-arai, literally “honourable-hand- 
washing" (the le character does re- 
semble hands, which is helpful). 
True, this corresfronds closely to the 
English expression, but visitors 
should proceed with caution. 
Attempting once to be refined in a 
district lhat wasn't, I found myself 
directed to a stand-pipe in the street. 
Euphemisms can be treacherous, and 
it IS safer to ask for benjo (vulgar, 
but then so are foreignersY and 
make sure there is a supply of 
toiretto-pepa. 

At Ihe least this modest and ambi- 
tious little book offers pleasure and 
amusement to both the traveller and 
the armchair-bound, and it may lead 
readers onwards to Ihe author's 
more advanced Study of Kanji, pub- 
lished by that admirable and 
xenophile house. The Hokuseido 
Press, with which the present item 
originated. Even so, my advice to 
the traveller is: learn enough spoken 
Japanese (readily roroanwcl and 
therefore fairly easily memorized) to 
inquire Ihe way. the how and the 
whet. Some kanji are bad characters 
and mean five or six different things. 


4-j ^ - bodies, wnjch may be' pit- 
s' by the while species 
that tea-mdn rc- 
S?' to as “«tors" or "crabs' eyes", 
festooned with 


runnels of dark-green gloze. The best 
pieces are incomparemy handsome. 

But some find them too rough 
and ready. Q>rt quotes a modern 
Japanese potter’s scepticism with re- 
gard to the old Shigaraki style: “Shi- 
garaki is something you try once but 
not twice. It’s too tempting - that's 
why 1 stay away from .it. ‘Tlie artist 
just fools himself by telling himself 
that the accidental blunders give the 
piece ‘flavor’ and that intentionally 
clumsy potting is ’skilfiir. Those old 
potters were clumsy, but modern 
criticism turns eveiVthing upside 
down." As it happens, it is not just 
modern criticism that tuins thinn 
upside down: a sophisticated relish 
of the rou^ness and imperfections 
of Shigaran's fondamentally utilita- 
rian ware was exactly what led the 
tea-masters of the fi^enth and sbt- 
teenth centuries to admit such pieces 
as tea-ceremony utensils. . 

Cort is at her-best on this. Having 
consulted the "tea diaries" kept by 
the masters of the ritual, in wfaicn 
every ceremony and its appurte- 
nances were ' scrupulously described . 
and cothmentea on, she has been 
able to show how the austere wabi- 
suki aesthetic first came into, and 
then fell from, favour. In earlier 
medieval days tea-drinking had 
already been ritualized, as a rich 
man’s pastime, during which vessels 
of only ' the choicest pedigree, 
Chinese or Korean, would oe used, 
Gi^ .war, towever, destroyed not 
only .'the sdcial order that fostered 
sudi ^tomk, but many of the uien- 
ails as well. When later, under Zen 
influence, a revival of the ceremony 
took place, new codes had to be 
devised whereby it was permissible 
to bring in common Japanese pieces 
fdong^e the few remaining aris- 
tocratic ones. Aesthetic refinement 
ivas judged acc^ing to the tasteful 
balance of crude . against noble 
pieces, and so Shigaraki jars found a 
somewhat anomalous role as objects 
of spiritual Importance. A raverely 
prescribed - vocabulary, borrowed 
tom the poetic discipline of the fen- 
ga,. evolved for their appreciation, 
arid it was all but forgotten that most. 


this cehtuiY, Shigaraki has been 
noted, for tne praouctlon of, among 
other things, urinals, teapots for use 
in rail (ravel, buildmg tiles, garden 
fiunituTB and, durjng'me last war, a 
range of. ceramic' mines and hand- 
grenades, beautifiiUy glazed. It 
would be hard to contrwe an aes- 
thetic that allowed for a love of such 
objects, and yet Cort’s survey in- 
cludes them all. Her book is. irre- 
proachably thorougli, but it is likely 
.that private purchasers will value it, 




_ ‘P 

reproductions, and secondly, for 
Louise Allisbo Cfort’s dlspisdon of 
aesthetic . matters, which is bound to 
throw liebt far beyond the confines 
of the ^gqraki vajfoy. 
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of (hem had been made for the mere 
storage of agricultural produce. 

Locked in museum cabinets, the 
pots that we see in the West have a 
muted, ambivalent status. Cort was 
lucky enough to meet owners of old 
Sbigaraki pieces who, she says, 
"often toutm them, stroke them, or 
hold (hem; and indeed”, she adds, 

cradling a big, empty-Shlgarakl Jar 
in one^ arms gives a new sense of 
its presence. 1 will never forget 
how the- Mino potter Arakawa 
ToyozO showed me his Shigaraki 
jar: he carried It out into bis little 
mossy garilen and splashed It with 
ladlehiu of water from a stone 
basin, until the surfiice of the pot 
was dripping and glowing, 

Something of (be ' tea-masters’ 
aDpTceiation of this ware survives in 
tne response of those of us who still 
find th^ pots exhilarating to con- 
template. I can think of atleast one 


UUMlOUU|U|^ U1IU4U pUUClf MAVfQU 

Henderson, for whom Shigarald has 
been a powerful inspiration. To 
Others, the work will appear ho rnore 
than Bcddental, bucolic, even down- 
right ugly, but this is a matter of 
taste and there is ultimately no point 
in arguing. 

More recent Shigaraki pottery: has, 
in fact, been growing away from the 
old style, The need tor tea-jars flnal- 

a dirninisbed and other wares took 
eir place. Since the. beginning of, 
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Coming soon ... 

Educational Choice & Labor Markets 
in Japan 

Mary Jean Bowman, with the collaboration of Hideo 
fkeda& Yasumasa Tomoda 

This is an important theoretical contribution to the 
expanding field of the economics of education, blending 
sociological and economic data, descriptive and analytical 
treatments. Bowman stresses (he importance of such 
factors as expectations, family background, and pupils 
perceptions of the labour market in decisions concerning 
the value of education. Due November 1981, £14.cio. 

Recentiy pubiished . . . 

The Shiga Hero 

William F. Sibley 

Shiga Naoya (1883-1971), one of Japan’s foremost modern 
writers, is known primarily for his spare, intense short 
stories. Highly subjective, Shiga's work belongs to the 
genre of ‘personal’ or ‘psychological’ riction, and his 
world is seen through the viewpoint of a single central 
character who appears in most of his works. Sibley gives 
new translations of ten stories, and an analysis of Shiga’s 
psychoanalytic and mythopoeic approach to fiction, 
making this major Japanese writer accessible to readers of 
English. £12.60. 

Japanese Thought in the Tokugawa 
Period (1600-1868) 

Methods and Metaphors 

Tetsuo Nijita and Irwin Scheiner 

Tokugawa Japan was one of the great ages of human 

intellectual endeavour, comparable to (he Sung for China 

and the Enlightenment for Europe. A number of scholars 

contribute essays to (his volume shaping (he enormous 

body of material into manageable proportions, clarif^ying 

methodological questions, and' suggesting future 

approaches. £14.(X). 

still available... 

From Court to Capital; A Tentative Interpretation of the 
Origins of the Japanese Urban Tradition Paul Wheatley & 
Thomas See, £10.50. 

Charismatic Bureaucracy: A Political Biography of 
MatsudairaSadanobu, 1758-1829 Oooms, £8.40. 
Lessons from Japanese Development: An Analytical 
Economic History .A f/e/r C. Kelley A Jeffrey Williamson. 
£5.25, paperback. 

Folktales of Japan Keigo Sekl, editor; Robert J, Adams, 
translator £8.40. 

The Japanese Language Roy Andrew Miller, £11.20 
paperback. 

Japan: The Intellectual Foundations of Modern Japanese 
Politics Tetsuo NaJUa, £3.50 paperback. 

CHICAGO 

The University of Chkago Press 

J26 Buckingham Palace Road, LandonSWIW PSD. 


Akira Iriye^s 
stailJing new \dew 
of the war 
intheP^ific. 



Power and Culture 

Thejaptoe^-American^, 1941-1945 
''^trafriye 

In this bold interpretation of the war iii the Pacific, Iriyecon- 
vinclndy demonstrates that many Japanese leaders shared with 
their American counterparts an essentially lil^nian vision of 
interna^nal cooperation. 

“friveh appiwchand conclusions are original and stimulating. 
This is abook which all students of the Par Eastern war wffl neeo 
to read and ponder.* -ChrisiopherThDine 

‘‘A strikingly revisionist arwinent. . . What you get from 
Iriyeh book is not the tradUionri^cture of Japan and the United 
States locked miFFecimcilafale conflict, butratherapo^itof 
two enemies movlngalpng compatible lines towardaviable 
, rapprochement.* -RaiMrtDaBtA . , • . £ 15.40 

Harvard University Press 
126 Buckingham Palace Road, London SWIW 9SD 
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Japanese characters 
in history and literature 


An album of agonies 


MODERN JAPANESE DRAMA 

j An Anthology 

! ^ T. Maya, iranslalor. 

Ihe first anthology of its kind m English. 
With an introduction that traces the rise 
of Japan's new theater. simuHaneousiy 
exploring the scope of social and cul- 
tural changes in 20th-century Japan, 
“...a welcome addition to the expand- 
ing literature on moderi) Japanese 
drama."— Canadian Ttiealre Review 
0-231-(M685-S S13 DO paper 
0-23t-Q4684'7 S29.25 cloth 

MASK AND SWORD 
Htfo Plays for the Contemporary 
Japanese Theater 

by y^itiaajki Masakiuu 
J. Thomas Rimer, iranshiior 
Embodying the achievemerns of the 
modorn llieatei of Japan, tnese two 
plays arc Inspired by an nttempl in 
mesh traditional drama with the now 
Wbstorn style. Probing r]uestlons o1 art. 
personatity. and will, ^e ma|or psycho- 
logical and philosophical concerns of 
the 20th-century are ambitiously illumi- 
nated. "In both plays Mr. \^iDazaki 
shows a unique ability to fuse the mate- 
rials of myth and history with contem- 
porary ideas. The results— made clear 
in Thomas Rimer's felicitous transla- 
tions— are theater pioces at once strik- 
Ingjy poetic and eminently stageworthy ' 
— %lwin Wilson. Hunter College 
0-23t-04932-3 S26.00doth 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
YUKICHI FUKUZAWA 

EHcbi Kiyooka, transiator. 

Oidatea by Fukuzawa in 1897. here is 
the life story — a vigorous and compel- 
ling report— of the Japanese educaW 
who elucidated to his countrymen the 
ideas behind the dazzling material evi- 
denoa of Western civilization. 
0-231-08373-‘f S14.30 paper 
0-231-02884-9 S32.S0 cloth « 


YOKOMITSU RIICHI, 
MODERNIST 

Dennis Keene. 

A CTDSs-GuUural visior) ot Vbkomitsii's 
experiments, taking the modernism of 
Europe into what was, by any standard, 
an alien tradition. A provocative study 
of how "one o1 the most underrated 
authors of modern Japanese literature" 
(Monumenla Nipponica} participated in 
the literary crucible of early 20tn-cen- 
tury Japan, from which a ne'.v genre 
emerged. 

0-231-04938-2 S26.00 cloth 

THE FATEFUL CHOICE 
Japan's Advance Into Southeast 
Asia, 1939-1941 

James VJ Mortoy. editor 
Peter A. Burton and 
Robert A. Scatapino, ironslators. 

This second volume in a five part series 
of selected translations Iram Taiheyd 
sensd e no michi: kaisen gaiko shi 
demonstrates that China was the 
'‘insoiuble problem ' in Japanese-West- 
ern relations. The insights distilled 
grant a "unique... view of the tenuous- 
ness of diplomacy... a major contribu- 
tion to our understanding of the origin 
of foreign policy."— Annals of the 
American Academy 
0-231-04804-1 S36.40 cloth 

A CHRONICLE OF GODS AND 
SOVEREIGNS 
JinnO Shfltoki 
of KItabatake Chikafusa 

H. Paul )^rley. 

The first scholarly (ranslatian ot this 
landmark piece which traces Japanese 
historical theory through Its Imperial 
traditions. A lush and copious account. 
"A work of enormous Influence...." 
—Journal of Aslan Studies 
0-231-04940-4 S29.2Sc)olh 
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Books on Japan 
Japanese Language Aids 

We have 3 courses for the 
joy of learning Japanese I 

JAPANESE FOR BEGINNERS 


■For learners with no background in the 
language. 

■Easy-to-read Romanized script is used. 
■2 tapes are available for home study. 




JAPANESE FOR TODAY 

■interesting, informative and educational. 
■The easiest to use of any basic text 
■8 tapes are available for honrie study. 


; A NEW DICTIONARY OF 

to hr • . 

■A nnust; for thA Japartesa learner I pahiiApj 

'' ■2,000 Tca/yVs necessary to read modern Japanese. 

i'.- '.^nlrCpUcctipn Japat\ese; Fine Arts' (25 vpls.) I 

I i; ::v:ArJapiinC5e^r^^^^^ 

! I ,. S4rF6ur Seasoi^s.ln; the .Inriperlal Palace 
! ' lArHIrphito The 'fiindperot ^ i :> 

;,i !' ,;,iklhdcx to Japaacse Bambusaceac' v 


By Michael Sullivan 

JOHN W. DOWKU (Rdltori: 

A Century uf Japitnesu IMuitugraphy 
.lx5pp will! .*'14 illusiriiiinns. 
insoii. £2^. 
n OV I45SIIU 6 


In Ills intrnJuciion lo this richly- 
illusi rated and Jisturhing hnuk John 
Dower warns his rcaocr liiat the 

E holograph can be not only a record 
ut a distorting mirror of the past. It 
can. he writes, 

CDiircr it kiiiil of arl>iirary imiiior- 
laliiy upon Iliosc images imil 
cvenis tliiil hiippeii (u ho Ciipliireil; 
and what is a compelling way of 
rvmcinhering can siinulianeuusly 
operate as it way of forgetting, hs 
later generations lose sight of what 
for one reason nr another was not 
preserved, or mcinorahly pre- 
served, on film . . . and terrible 
violence can he dune to the past as 
the enment dims puses into person- 
uliiicK, fragments into wholes, 
transience into permanence, iniii- 
ute splinters of lime into eternities 
- or gives a romantic patimi to 
what actually may have been ex- 
perienced ,*is routine, mundane, 
miserable, painful, heart-breaking. 

Tliis is well put and worth bearing in 
mind as we leaf through this extraord- 
inary collection; but does not art do 


this too, and more effectively? There 
is not much romance here. When we 
compare the cool, elegant woodcuts 
of Utamaro with the photograph of a 
post-house prostitute uy an unknown 
ohotoaraDher of the Bakumatsu or 


photoarapher of the Bakumatsu or 
early Meiji period, we are struck by 
the sordidness the camera reveals 
despite the studied pose, and which 
the pure line and colour of a Uta- 
maro print refines away. 

The historical inttoduction, bused 
largely but not entirely on that to the 
original Japanese edition Nihon 
Shaxhin Shi 1840^1945 of 1971, 
notes that daguerreotypes were being 
made in Japan by masters of *'Duteh 
learning" even before the arrival of 
Commodore Perry’s Black Ships in 
18S3, and perhaps as early as 1841. 
The collodion wet-plate process was 
introduced in the late 18 j0s, in time 
to capture the twilight of the Toku- 
gawa era, the upheaval of the Meiji 
Restoration of 1868, and tlie hope- 
less rebellions of conservative samur- 
ai that went on tilt 1877. Japan had 
no Matthew Brady to record ner civil 
wars in detail, but the few photo- 
graphs that dp survive from this 
period are telling enough. Tlie dying 
convulsions of leudaiism are vividly 
brought home in Ueno Hikoma^ 
portraits of young samurai, which 
show these men not as romantic 
knights-errant but as they really were 
- dedicated killers. Indeed the over- 
whelming impression given by this 
book is of a harsh, uncompromising 
and utterly impersonal realism 
which, Co those accustomed to think- 
ing of old Japan in terms of geishas, 
cherry blossoms and the lea cere- 
mbny must be>exiremely disconcert- 
ing. Even many of the "art photo- 
graphs" of the 1920s are harsh in 
form and texture. 

Japanese attitudes tp photography 
were different from those of China, 
To start with they both feared it. 
"Once photographed", . ran a 
Japanese saying, *'your shadow will 


iir business, the purpose nf which us 
Dower notes, is tti hind the group 
(ogether in manifest loyally. 

Siiper.siiiiitns ulmiil being phoio- 
gt.ipheJ lingered on unlil recent 
iUiies m China. The painter Chang 
Dili (.'hicn tells lhai in tlie I94<K a 
high ofticial in Sichuan, seeing in tlie 
gnmnd-gliiss plate of a portrait 
camera llio image nf his stand-in 
upside down, hau the photographer 
arrested fur sorcery. A more impor- 
tiint difference lies in Chinese and 
J.’ip.’inese altitudes (n niclure-making 
in general. Some or the greatest 
Japanese art is a record of violence 
or prostitution. If wc could imagine 
a comparable Chinese volume to 
this, it would consist largely of art 
photographs - siilMifes and land- 
scapes^ such us ilinsc of Chin Snn 
Lang, who combines several nega- 
tives to create the effect of a ir.ndi- 
tionul painting, cuniplctc with in- 
scription und seals. Lung even cLiims 
that lie applies to photographs the 
rnmoiis Six Principles of painting of 
the sixth-century critic Xic He. 

The influence nf painting on 
photography in this book is not, as 
one might expect, that of the tradi- 
tional Tosa and Kund Schools, but of 
Monet, Rouault, van Gogh and Dali, 
following the European influences on 
iwcnlieln-ccntury Japanese painting. 
These pictures in the chapter entitled 
“The Epoch of Development" are so 
oppressive in tone that it is hard to 
derive much pleasure from (hem: 
rather, they seem to express (he de- 
fiance of the avant garde of the 
1920s and 1930s before it was en- 
gulfed in the tide of Japanese mili- 
tarism. So they, too, are documents 
in history. After the art photographs, 
A Cenlury of Japanese Phoiography 
has a section on advertisement and 
propaganda, and ends, as it began, 
with images of war: horrifying pic- 
tures that confront us with the full 
meaning of the Rape of Nanking; 
American prisoners at (he beginning 
.of the Bataan “death march . still 
clean, well-fed, oblivious of what 
WAS in store for them: and, inevit- 
ably. the devastation of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. Images of that tran- 
quillity Tor wliich the Japanese way 
of life is known abroad are few. 
Almost the only smile among these 
mvriad faces is the defiant grin of a 
Cninesc woman euerrilla captured in 
1938 and no doubt about to face the 
executioner. 

The value of a book such as this 
lies in great part in the documentary 
significance of the photographs. The 
introduction and btoliographical note 
do their Job expertly, but the special- 


ist will regret (he ab.<«ncc ol any 
technical nuies un the individual 
phuiucniplis. while (he general read- 
er wifi he mystified by sumc of the 
captions. What, for instance, were 
the Scinaii and Bushin war.v? Who 
was Vice-Admiral Ennmoto? It 
W'ould add a good deal to tlie in- 
terest of the book if wc were told 
that the wars were to suppress 
samurai insurrections, and that Eno- 
molo had spent six years before the 
Meiji Restoration in Holland, that 
he was a loyal supporter of the last 


ShAcun, was besieged for six motitlK 
in Hakodate by the imperial forces, 
was imprisoned, and survived to be- 


come a loyal servant of the Meiji 
Emperor, and ambassador to Russia 
and Peking. 

Every collection of old Far East- 
ern photographs contains its quota of 
punishments and executions. The 
contents of (his book are horrinc 
enough without much of that, but 
one such photograph “Beheading of 
a spy on the outskirts of KHiyuan', is 
of particular interest, ulthoiigh there 
is no comment on it in the text. In 
I9()f) the great Chinese writer anil 
polemicist Xu Xun. when a medical 
student in Sendai, saw ii iiiciure, 
thrown on (he screen after a lecture, 
of the execution by the Japanese of a 
Chinese allegedly caught spying for 
the Russians, while his compatriob 
stood around gaping. Disgusted at 
the supine attitude of his country- 
men, Lu Xun quit Sendai, convince 
that what China needed was not 
medicine but a change of spirit, and 
resolved to found a literary move- 
ment. The term Lu Xun uses in his 
Colt to Arms for the picture Is 
ying (usually “motion picture") 
which caused Jan Leyda in nis £fec- 
tric Shadows: An Account of the 
rdm and Film Audiences in China 
(1972) to identic as the picture Lu 
Xun saw a frame from an early 
newsreel. But there is no evidence 
that Japanese medical students saw 
newsreels in 190A, and (his blurred 
photograph still does not match Lu 
Xun's detailed description, which the 
photograph of 1905 reproduced here 
exactly does. 

This is just one instance of the 
historical importance of many of 
these pictures, which might have 
been brought out in more informa- 
tive captions. Nevertheless, even 
without them, the more than SOO 
photographs, compacted between the 
gangster images of samurai and the 
obliteration of Hirosiiima, speak el- 
oquently enough of hardship, vi- 
olence, public and private agony. 
The cumulative effect is shattering. 


Rooting around 


Richard Storry 
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customed to think- Japan and Ita Woijd 

n terms of geishas. Two Centuries of Change 

and the tea cere- I28pp. Guildford: Princeton Uni- 

iremely disconcert- versiw Press. £5.30. 

of the **art photo- o 691 03310 3 

920s are harsh in ^ 

This extremely perceptive work is a 
les tp photography collection of lectures delivered to a 
m those of Chtna, univarsity audience one of the 
:y both feared it. most eminent Aiheilcan academic 
iphed", . ran a specialists in modern Japanese polit- 
*'your shadow will leal history. As Professor Jansen 
igraphed, your, life observes in fiis introduction, "(he in- 
d if three people teilectual and psychological aspects 
d. together the mid- of the Japanese world view have 
jie young. Before dMper historical rOots than tlie spec- 
photography was Illations of journalists and pundits", 
id to: modernization To illustrate what he considers to be 


Japanese saying, your shadow win 
fade; twice photographed, your, life 
will sliorten^, and if three people 
were photographed together the nud- 
dlq one would die young. Before 
long, however,' phoiography was 
promoted as an aid to: modernization 
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apd self-strengthening. John Thomp- 
son .in China in the 1860 b noted (hat 
unlike the Japanese, Who. often look 
to one' <side of the picture, (he 
Chinese refused, to be photographed 
'in any pose but full face. Even today 
Chinese make a -little ritual of it, 
while the photograph; like the 
printed pprtraitt. 'naij 'moral oveii- 
tonea; jt was, common some yeiui 
ago;'td b 6 > photqgraiiihed in double 
exposure kneellns to oneself, to 
. illu4trat^.th'e'^Cdqnici&n adage "bet-. 
: ter r Iniplote ypurself': than anyone 
eUq". If the;pn 6 tagraph iq Japan has 
i alny' sucih' .soelal. .funCtjon. it appears 


Illations or joumBiists and pundits . 
'To iliustrate what he considers to be 
the moat significant, shifts in this 
world view, Jansen constructs his lec- 
tures round the careeiis and opinions 
of certain figures whom he regards 
as particularly interesting, starting 
with the remarkable Sugita Gempa- 
ku (1733-1817), a doctor passionate- 
.iy interested in Dutch' studies the 
.Dutch being the. channel.! thrqugh 


which Tpkti^wa Japaii had access to 
the contemporary European world. 
-It . was Sugita -who .demonstrated 
from the diuectl'ohipf a corj)se that 


orthodox Chinese raedic^ .theory, 
was fatladousi rince|it presented a 
.totally wrong picture.' of tlie: position I 
:'iuid .'Shape!.: of orgaggi.ip the Human. 


body. Sugita’s discovery amounted to 
a serious blow to the prestige of 
Chinese studies, and tnerefore a 
challenge to the Confudan vmrld 
view, ^nce Sugita lived to a ripe old 
age he was able to promote t|K 
development of rangaku, "Dutdi 
studies^', over many years. It was 
from this school of Intellectuals that 
the Tokugawa government, when 
forced to open (ts doors, recrulMd 
the staff of an 'institute of barbaiw 
learning", which stands, indirewy, 
as the ancestor of Tokyo University- 

Subsequent lectures discuss die im- 

S ortance of such personalities as 
;urae Kuoitake ^839-1931) the 
rapporteur of the famous "govern- 
ment learning miswon" which toured 
the world in 1871-73, the late Pre- 
mier Yo^da, and the p^cs®dt^^ai^ 
man of International House, T«yOi 
Mr Matsunioto Shlgeharu. Ttwse 
have been great men, not always 
successful in Utcir aims but very in- 
fluential In the long-run; Japanese 
sodety in the post-war years owes 
them a debt beyond all calculation. 

Both a summary and an anSl)'*^^' 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
Hutchinson, £20. 0 09 1456401). 

.compiled by an anonymous wmtnit- 
toe composed of some of Japan* 
leading pbysidsts, physrciaris aM 
sodologists, . is a comprehensive 
account ofi thc permanertt medi^. 
.genetic, sbqial and psychologic^, 
effects caused by the tw 
, bombs on thd citizens of Hiroshima 
. qhfl, NqgasaKi. ..-..s.- . .•'••• 
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The Edogawa Ranpo tradition 


There are very few bishops in Japan, 
and Buddhist abbots are not reputed 
os the Angiican clergy are to have a 
(BSte for murder mysteries. Nor are 
cabinet ministers, who by all accounts 
spend more time concocting plots 
inan reading about them. It is the 
renowned “salary man" who is the 
most avid consumer of crime fiction 
in Japan, and with his millions of 
fellows constitutes a colossal market 
served by dozens of successful wri- 
ters about whom almost nothing is 
known in the West. 

Edgar Allan Poe's short life had 
already ended some years before 
when, in 1845, the Japanese reluc- 
tantly resumed international contacts 
after more than two hundred years 
of self-imposed quarantine. But very 
soon after that the author of The 
Murders in the Rue Morgue acquired 
admirers in Japan, and ny the early 
years of this century “detective stor- 
ies" in the Western style were suffi- 
ciently popular to inspire an enter- 
prising young writer to adopt the 
name or "Edogawa Ranpo", wnich if 
said quickly enough sounds remark- 
ably like Edogaa Aran Po, which 
was the best most Japanese could do 
with the pronunciation of the Mas- 
ter's name. 

Be that as it may, young Mr Edo- 
gawa's cunning selection of a nom de 
plume was received with perfectly 
straight and respectful faces by the 
Japanese intelligentsia and he pros- 
pered mightily, reigning as undis- 
puted Mr Cnme Fiction until his 
death as recently as 1965. His col- 
lected works were put out by (he 
respected Heibonsna publishing 
house In 1931 when he was still only 
thirty-seven, and there is a much- 
coveted Edogawa Ranpo Prize which 
goes annuBlfy to the author of the 
best first crime novel and more or 
less assures the winner a lucrative 
career, provided he or sho is prolific 
enough. 

The rewards are considerable. 
Nearly 200 million Japanese live in a 
society with one of the highest liteni- 
^ rales in the world. They are book- 
bu^rs, not borrowers, and along 
win science fiction they love to read 
whar are variously called suiri 
shoteou (novels of reasoning), tanlei 
«ioseisH (detective' stories) or simply 
whteri or krlmi from the English. 
Whodunits as a group are known as 
/wsMrw (puzzlers^ while thrillers de- 
nved from the Fleming school or the 
novels of Desmond Bagley are classi- 
iied as haadO‘boirudo (hard-boiled), 
and are likely to be adorned with 
line drawings of lean, wcH< muscled 
nit-men firing guns in the manner of 
James Bond, or foreign girls remov- 
blfini^* bottom huves of their 

. Pdot oiders are of a size to make 
au but the blockbuster best-selling 
authors of the West gasp in envy. 

Japanese crime writer 
WH have bis new book serialized in 
one of the many weekly or monthly 


MATSllMOTO SEl-ICHI: 

Jumanbun no Ichl no Guzen 
■tSOpp. Tokyo; Biingei S hunjii 

TENDO SHIN: 

TohkI ni Me Arite 
244pp. Tokyo: Yama ta Shobo 

NISHIMURA KYOTARO: 

Shuchakucki Salsitjln Jlken 
263pp. Tokyo: Kobunsha 

YOKOMIZO SEISHI: 

Gokumon Shlma 
3SSpp. Tokyo: Kadokawa. 

Mr Matsumoto quietly ami gently Although women writers of crime 
unravels the story of a young woman fiction arc not represented so 
killed in a pile-up on the expressway strongly in Japan as in the West 
which links the cities of Tokyo and there can be no doubt about the 
Nagoya. A witness catches the inci- security of the reputation of Niki 
dent in a photograph, submitted to a Etsuko, sometimes known as Japan's 
newspaper as an entry for their Agatha Christie for no very obvious 
"Reader's Photo of the Month" com- reason except that of her gender, 
petition. The mood is low-key, the land the fact that she writes "puzz- 
background entirely convincing, the lers" which command the respectful 
cumulative effect impressive. attention of her senior colleagues in 

Another veteran writer is Tendo (He profession. Miss Niki proves her- 
Shin, whose career refutes the theory self no mean electrician in her latest 
that there is no room for individual- brain-cracker, Saisinin Haisemu 
isis in Japan. After working as a (firing Dtqgrcmi/orkforJer). in which 
reporter for a news ngpney, Mr Ten- ^ journalist called Yoshimura investi- • 
do took himself off 4b the country gates at the request of an old Universi- 
while still a youngish* man and be- |y friend the apparently accidental 
came a farmer, taking to novel writ- wath of a relative, the father of a 
ing some twenty years ago. In the three-year-old art. who may not hnve 
energetic world or Japanese letters .fallen by accident from a third-floor 
he takes o certain pride in being verandah as the police concluded. 
r|ckoned as an idle sort of fellow. Mftisuki Shizuko is another sue- 
gorkmg at what Japanese call, in cessfiil woman crime writer, with a 
English, my pace to ^duce a OitiTp line in social comment. In re- 
book every year or two. Ais quirky, cent years her best book has prob- 
mannered style with touches of slv ably been / o/wwm (Evflponwton). The 
humour is wdl exemplified in his {nitfui impression derived from this 

book, subtitled "Thu End of a Love", is 
(A Detached View), which consists |t may turn out to be a tear-jerker 
of five longish stones originally pub- |or the women's magazines; but as yet 
lished in monthly maurines. Mr anotlier journalist looks Into the ois- 
Tendo aligns himself with the writers appearance of a woman to whom he 
of puzzlers, as such titles as 7bo waslinkedsexuallythereaderishelped 
Many Wunases, Perfect Alibi ana towards new and interstlng insights 
Death in JTiln A/r indicate, and in (mman relationships in conlem- 
Inspector Mnnabe he has created an pornry Japan 
agreeable investigator. ^ 

Nisliimura kyoiBro’s Inspector ii to be found in a good novel by 
Totsukawo is periiaps a touch more Morimura Sei-ichi, who was born in 
bureaucratic, and m Shuchakueki 1933 and is a winner of the Edogawa 
SatsuJIn Jiken {Murder at the Termi- Ranpo Prize. His early adult life was 
mil) he shows admirable dedica- coloured as for all Japanese of his 
tfon to duly, as well as a minute generation by the American Occupa- 
understanding of topography and tion, and in Ningen no Shomei 
railway tlmetablcsjas he inyestlMtes {Proof of Humanity) Mr Morimura 
the kluing of an official of the Minis- touches on the douoly aensitive sub- 
try of International Trade and Indus- ject of race relations and the Amer- 
try who had planned to leave from jcajj niilitary presence. Flis story be- 
ueno Station in Tokyo with a group gins as diners in the glossy penAouse 
of former schoolmates to celebrate restaurant of a high-class hotel see 
the seventh anniversary of their are- the doors of the UR open and a few 
duBlion from senior high school in new arrivals emerge, leaving behind 
Aomori Prefecture to the north. Im- b - young black man with a glassy 
probable as it may seem, profession- expressioii and a knife in bU chest. 
al persons in Japan habitually do this pQuee Detective Munesue discovers 
kind of thing, though seldom with that this is far from being the most 
fatal results. dramatic aspect of the case, whose 

With eight hungry channels in action subsequently ranges from a 
Tokyo, and three or four at least in Japanese hot-spring resort to New 
virtually every jpart of Japan, televi- York, 
sion is a voracious though reputedly _ * , u 

parsimonious consumer of crime fic- 

lion, and a number of writers have and believe that tbe next best thing 
enjoyed an unexpected second round *®of tte exotic places is to read 
of applause when their books have Members of the hard- 

been adapted to the small screen, boiled school of wntera not only 
One such is Yokomlzo Selshi. the offer their readers libera hdp n® of 
creator of a pleasing amateur sleuth 

in the person of the scholarly odd- but ^ost always srt their sl<w- 
baU Kin^aichi Kosuke. In Goiumon fe* Japan, fo Chohohtoku 

Shima {Prison Gate Island) Klndaichi JP*" W 

investigates a nightmare series of . Onraiiw.) 

murdefs which take place on a Wf...® lively but 

legend-ridden island in Japan's scenic “piwbable tale of st^ki^and pot-, 
InTand Sea, giving us by way of 
bonus an account of the, pofitical 
significance of the place dating from 
the fourteenth-coiitury schism in the 

Dtushim, JIrb'in Afo«oB« ShM 


By James Melville 


YOKOMIZO .SELSHI: 

Akuma no Temuri Uia 
493pp. Tokyo: Kadokawa. 

NIKI ETSUKO: 

SatsuJIn Haisenzu 
2l4pp. Tokyo; Kadokawa. 

NATSUKI SHIZUKO: 
Johalsu 

42up]>. Tokyo: Kadokawa. 

MORIMURA SEl-ICHl: 
Ningen no Shomei 
4S7pp. Tokyo: Kadokawa. 


railway limetables, as ne investiutes 
Ihe kluing of an official of the Minis- 


ana the paperback wil| soon,:be On 
®very bookstall on the subway and 
rommuier line stations in an edition 
w perhaps a quarter of a million. 
Writers In the premier league will 
rate double ibose numbers, and most 
frnazingly of ajl, will in all probabil- 
ity produce three or four boolts a year. 

*Ho inherited the mantle 
m Edogawa Ranpo and is the most 
senior and the most generally 
“ »He field il Matsu- 
?®t'ichi, who was born in 1910 
Wd whose prolific output has by no 
been confined lo crime fic- 
hrHi u ** ® considerable stylist, 
the spare, allusive nature of 
problems for 
ffomdators, Md is inclined to emerge 
®nd lifeless in the few EngUsb 
translations which have been made, 

CTime novel 

rw Guzen (A 

.m a Millloh). Uterally. 
bf means 100 ;oo 6 th,.but one 

Hazards of Ufe for fore- 
■ is getting in a muddle 

; «fi_ r anq tHe' sense of the 

p . Is .preserved, fo bis new book 


tbe' seventh anniversary of their gra- 
duBlion from senior high school in 
Aomori Prefecture to the north. Im- 
probable as it may seem, profession- 
al persons in Japan habitually do this 
kind of thing, though seldom with 
fatal results. 

With eight hungry channels in 
Tokyo, and three or four at least in 
virtually every part of Japan, televi- 
sion is a voracious though reoutedly 

B arsimonlous consumer of crime fic- 
on, and a number of writers have 
enjoyed an unexpected second round 
of applause when their books have 
bwn adapted to the small screen. 
One such is Yokomlzo Seishi, tbe 
creator of a pleasing amateur sleuth 
in the person of the scholarly odd- 
ball Kindalcht Kosuke. In Gohimon 
Shlma {Prison Gale Island) Kindnichi 
invesbgates a nightmare series of 


murders which take place on a 
legend-ridden island in Japan's scenic 
InTand Sea, giving us by way of 
bonus an account . of the., political 


significance, of the place dating from 
.the fburteehth-ceiitury schism in the 
Imperial ’Family. One of the reasons 
why Mr Yokomlzo's books make 
good television Is that he. gives his 
readers plenty of local colour, and 
unusually realistic, dialogue, , and he 
does so a^n' in Akuma no, Temarl 
Uia {The Devil’s Patball Song), , a 
cleverly, constructed, distinctly chill- 
ing novel set ill. a remote village 
among 'tbe moiihtains of . Western 
Japan. The erudite Klndhiohl- onpe 
more fathbtns inner mephlngs 
'delivers the goods. 


(Order to Liquithte} favours Martinis 
by the. poolside m Bangkok. and 
quick dashe^ to Hong Kong and Las 
Ve^s against a dlsconcerjingly credi- 
ble background of crooked Japanese 
politicians,. ., gambling i debts and 
murderous competition for tourist 
odncMflons. . 1 ' 

. Tiro new writers of Japanese 
crime fiction are Akagawa Jiro and 


nVABU HARUHIKU: 
Chohekyoku Hakal llan-in 
285pp. Tokyo: Tokumii. 

IKUSHIMA JIRO: 

Mas-sotsu Shlrei 
215pp. Tokyo; Tokuina. 

AKAGAWA JIRO: 

Yurci Ressha 

.134pp. Tokyo; Bungei Shunju . 

AWASAKA TSUMAO: 

Kotcl no Malauri 
306pp. Tokyo; Kadokawa. 


AwRSuka Tsumao, botli in their enriy 
thirties. Mr Akagawn's Yiirei Ressha 
{Chusi Train.) is a first person 
account of the "evaporation" (a 
favourite Japanese word) of eight 
passengers on a train headed for a 
hot-spring resort, and a cleverly un- 
nerving study of a manic young 
woman, written in an easy, confident 
style enriched by the occasional 
quotation from TTie Merchant of 
Venice. In Kotei no Mnisuri {Lake- 
Bottom Festival) A wasaka Tsumao dis- 
plays a different kind of talent, 
(hough again focusing on a girl. 


Noriko, who is trying lo forget an 
unhappy love affair by losing herself 
on a trip to the mouniniiis. Who is 
(he mystery man with whom she 
spends a night in a liny village? The 
atmosphere of this novel is created 
through observation of externals 
rather than psychological insight, and 
tension is maintnined by the neat 
construction of the whole. 

There is little which is distinctively 
Japanese about the crime fiction 
which Che Tokyo or Osaka “salary 
man" enjoys, apart from the lan- 

f 'uagc in which it is written and the 
ocal colour involved. Sex, greed, 
Jealousy and fear are the mainsprings 
of motive, (hough revenge can also 
figure, perhaps mure largely than in 
the Western version of the genre. 
Fictional investigators seem in em- 
ploy the same mixture of observa- 
tion. deduction and intuition as 
their American and European coun- 
terparts, nnd depend just as much on 
lucky breaks. The Japanese taste, 
like the British, inclines towards 
comfortable middle class setting, a 
notch or two up the social scale from 
lhai of (he majority of readers, and 
it is served by writers who are in the 
main products of that same environ- 
ment. generally offering a good read. 


THE BASIC PROBLEMS ^ 
OF PHENOMENOLOGY 

By Martin Heidegger 

Tranelallen, folrodiietlen, end Lexloon by Albert Heletedler 
“A pedagogical Iy perfect preaenletlon of Heldegger'e thought . . . |r may 
waft repfeoe Being and Tima ae the required texMn courses on Heideg- 
ger. Hofeladteris Irenelatlon la excellent; faithful lo the (ext and trans- 
parent to Ihe eenM." —Hubert L. DrayfuafSiudfae in Pitanomenology and 
EtclannUat Philosophy) £16.S0 ((orthcomlng In DeeemuBr) 

THE PLAY OP MUSEMENT 

By Thomee A. Sabaok 

Ten BBBaye by an acknowledged ’’maeter of Ihe sign" explore novel ap- 
plfcallons ol fhe principle that semlollce beglne and ende with biology, 
and illualrate how Ihe sign eclenceand the life eolencelneluotablylmply 
each olher, fAdvincM /n Sem/Ddei 5 er^; £ 21.00 

WHAT IS CRITICISM? 

Edited with en Inlroduotlon by Paul Hernedi 
An Illuminating oollecllon of esaaye by twenty-three diatinguiahod 
critics who probe and anatomize their arf. Contributors include Wayne 
Booth, Stanley Flah, Richard Ohmann. Morse Peekham, Francis 
SparshoU, CatFierine Slimpson, and Rene Wbllak. £10.50 

DANTE’S PCRGATORY 

Trenaleled with Notes apd Commentary by Mark Musa 
"Musa [le] one of the fineat Danteiste of hla generation." — Sefurdey 
Review ". . . beaullfully racapturee. ..IhaDanleaquelofllnessofalyle.^' 
—Dante Della Terza £16.50 

EARTH TONES 

The Poetry Pablo Neruda • 

By Manual Durin end Marggry Sellr 
Celebrates the passion, commitment, and artistry of one of Ihe eenlury's 
great wrilere. A complete tiealment of Neruda 'e life and works, Kfoouaee 
most intently on those poems thkt oonelltute oruelal movements In 
Neruqa's literary career, £13.50 . • 
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commentary 


1999 AD 


Charles BerlHa 

The auihor uf Thi Remtuda Tri~ 
angle examines ihe prophecies that 
from ancient times have foretold an 
end 10 civilisation by the year 2000 
AD. Seeing man as the chief insti- 
gator of his desiruciion, Bcriita 
impiorcs us to change our course 
before it istooiaie. 

28S62S0RX 2-tOpHgcs Ulus 
October £6.9S 


SAVE THE 


Horace Dobbs 

I'ottVMrd by IIKII ike Duke of Iidin- 
burgh, /nrmtefiMiif Presideut of the 
World WUdHft Fund 

A sequel to the author's bestselling I 
Polltno a IVW Dolphin, this beauii> 
fill tribute to an intelligent and 
joyous inamiml is also a plea for 
dolphins everywhere as their very 
cxisicnce is threatened by senseless 
slaughter and the pollution of their 
natui^ environment . 
niuitraied in eoleurand blaek and vAiu 
285U4377 128page$ October £7.95 


YUKIO 


The Samurai Ethic and Modern 
Japan 

Ttomlated by Kaih^ Sparling 
The gmt Japanese novelist's inter- 
pretation of the eighteenth century 
collection of writings on "the way 
of the Samurai"i stressing the simi' 
larities between Mishima's critic* i 
isms of postwar Japan and.those of I 
the compiler of the orii^nhl Haga- 
kure. 

28564808X 176paBe> Ulus £S.9S 

A CONDOR BOOK 


THE HUMAN HORIZONS 

SERIES 

New tides 

DISABLED WE 
STAND 

Allan T. SuttMrIand 

285649361 176pagesSepteinber£S.9S 
28564937X PapeifaKkU.9S 

OUT or DOORS 
WITH 
HA 

PEOPLE I 

MUiaGoMon 

28564934 5 224 pages September 
lllui £6.95 

285649353 Paperback£4.S0 

PUPPETRY FOR 


HANDICAPPED 
PEOPLE: i 

: 285 64932 9 192b^s.WQyehiber 
Jlhn £6-95. • ‘ 

285,6493)7 PapCT^ck£4l$S 

LEARNINGTO 
UVEWITHSiON 
DISOIUIERS ; 
Glbristl^Da^^ 

Novemlw 

Iljas £6i9S ' ' , ' . ' 

285 6494 6 9 Paperback £4.95 , 

OETTINGTb 
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Loving your class enemies 


By Kenneth O. Morgan 




Country 
BBC TV 


The roud to 194.5 is well trodden at 
present. It is common ground be- 
tween Tony Bonn, Denis Healey and 
tile SDP that the Attlee years 
ushered in some kind of social re- 
volution. Mr Denn hails the bold 
fiiJical credentials of a democratic 
sncialisi government in which his 
own father was prumineni. Dr Owen 
secs Aniec niid his colleagues as 
Inunching the Butskellitc Keynesian 
consensus so rudely disturbed hy 
Tliulclicrism and Bcnncry today. It is 
only appropriutc that playwrights, 
loo, should offer their own gloss on 
this supposedly halcyon age. 

Trevor Griffiths's television play, 
Country, is set iigainst the back- 
grouiia of tiie Labour election land- 
slide in 1945. The Communist Phil 
Piratin's return for Mile End is fnith- 
fully included. Political upheaval is 
projected against the internal turmoil 
of a brewing dynasty of suitably dis- 
tasteful character, and the desperate 
efforts of Sir Frederick Carlion (Leo 
McKern) to secure Ihe succession, as 
managing director and chairman, for 
his white-suited black sheep of a son, 
the homosexual, non-soldiering nnii- 
hero, Philip Games Fox). There is a 
measured stillness about the family 
exchanges ^liberately contrasted 
with on outside world convulsed by 
social conflict. "The people have de- 
clared war on us", one Carlion de- 
clares. as revolting Kentish peasants 
occupy, and then burn down, the 
family stabies and let loose the 
horses all over the grounds. Even 
the police are on tlie side of the 
common people, up to a point. Tn 
die end, predictably enougn, Philip 
triumphs over the man-eating malice 
of sister-in-law Alice i^nnett), 
the scepticism of his mother fWenay 
Hiller), and the sullen hostility of 
fellow directors. The Carlions otscc 
themselves to survive, to refloat the 
“sinking ship" of capitalism, weighed 
down with rats and plunder. On July 





fur them, apart from a few tired 
remarks about injuries at the hands 
of "Jerry" and incoherent mulierings 
about India. The social changes of 
wartime, with their taxes, rationing, 
Beveridge scheme and evacuees, 
somehow affected forty million other 




The 1945 Socialist Revolution: King George VI and his Cabinet (left to 
righi: Herbert Morrison, Clement Attlee, the King, Arthur Greenwood, 
Ernest Bevin and A. V, Alexander) un the terrace of Buckingham Palace. 


27, 1945, one day after the deluge, 
the fight back has begun. 

It is easy to see why this superbly- 
paced production won such instant 
acclaim from television critics. The 
interaction of characters is quite 


gripping, James Fox's wispy steeli- 
ness as Philip countered by both the 
death-bed brutality of his rather, the 


disenchanted dottiness of his mother 
and the carnivorous qualities of his 
sister-in-law: and Joan Greenwood 
and Deborah Norton. also shining in 
a firmament of digagi females. 
Only Virginia (well acted by Pene- 
lope Wilton), a kind of updated 
Medusa exiled in France and of 
Communist Inclinations, proclaiming 
the imminent and bloody end of 
capitalism with “the people ban^ng 
on the door”, does not quite ring 
true. The direction, concentrating on 
stylized conversation pieces of 
Cnekhovian quality, is masterly in its 
control, while Nat Crosby's photo- 
araphy is haunting. It Is clear, in 
ract, that producer, director and 
cameraman are enchanted by the 
class pnemy. Tlie disintegrating Car- 
lions offer as beguiling a defence of 
the rotting world of the declining 


gentry as does Brideshead on the 
rival channel. James Fox's Plyte-like 
stammer and preciosity provide their 
own justifleatton and charm. They 
also contribute to exciting and mov- 
ing television. 

Whether any of this bears much 
relation to the Labour victory in 
1945 Is quite another matter. Trevor 
Griffiths seems to take his cue from 
Evelyn Waugh • “it feels as if we are 
under enemy occupation”. The real- 
ity was different, and the Carlions 
know it already. The inclusion in the 

f ilay of Labour’s election manifesto 
with such bloodthirsty proposals as 
the nationalizing of the Bank of Eng- 
land. which even Churchill sup- 
ported), the reproduction of Attlee's 
family-solldtor tones on victory 
night, telling Jubilant Labour voters 
of the need tor discipline and self- 
sacrifice, show how the Labour 
triumph was some way short of an 
apocalypse. 

The Carlions, in their country- 
house cocoon, seem to have been 
propelled in from anotherplanet, so 
total is their insulation. The war of 
1939-45 apparently never happened 


people, bui not them. The fictional 
bacKground of a popular iacquerie, 
symbolized by besotted, dirty hop- 
pickers rising up against the bccraae, 
would have been appropriate for 
1789 but hardly for the realistic, dog- 
eed mood of 1945. But like other 
historically-based television ventures, 
this work simply isn't historical. 

Nor can it really be claimed to be. 
in any serious way, social comment 
or analysis. Mr Griffiths has prcfaad 
his play with radical utterances in the 
newspapers about the coming social 
revolution, somewhat loosmy de- 
fined. “I'm sick of broad churches”, 
he has declared. In fact, his play is 
largely innocent of Marxism or 
almost any other variant of social- 
ism. It has nothing to say about class 
relationships or the economic 
tern. As a Welsh Mancunian. Crif- 


fiths hates large country houses and 
idle, parasitical horsey gentry, public 
schools and vicars, adulterous army 


officers and adulterated beer. So do 
many of us. On the other hand, as 
with other purported critics, it is the 
rich who tascinate him, with their 
confident ritual and hermedc hn- 
prewability, the rich who are always 
with us. Like many another muck- 
raker. his tract for the times is in- 
advertently written in praise of the 
robber barons. The Marxist play- 
wright, like the New Left dramatist 
of the “glittering coffin" of (he 
1960s, is now in some danger of 
becoming the licensed rebel of the 
establishment. Instead of the grave- 
digger of the bourgeoisie, he is the 
d^injg of the halls. No more en- 
chantmg vision of our Inte-capiialist 
society has been presented than by 
this socialist propagandist. But, then, 
no more passionate celebration of 
the virtues of capitalism was ever 
written than that in Das Kapiial by 
the old master himself. 

Country: A Tory Story is published 
by Faber (62pp. £3.95 paperback. 
0 571 8118^ 2). 


Lunatics, lovers, poets 


A ramble with Borrow 


materials to form greater things" are 
n_, T« 13 a XT I cheering, and Theseus’s lunatic, lov- 

0 y JIlllC XlBllKCy er and poet do breathe the same air. 

T~ ~ ~ “ ! ” But Shakespeare could, 1 think, 

Shakespeare after the Romautlca have carried the diriwtor (David 
Riverside Studios Leveaux)'s point on his own. No- 

thing cssentlal W8S imparted to 
o, , . . Shakespeare by the context into 

Shakespeare after the RoinaiUics is an which ne was put, however congenial 
ambiguous title but a carefulW jt niay have been. Tlie very fact of 
chosen one. In an evening of read- extraction pointed up the tnings the 
mgs from both the Elizabethan and director wanted us to notice in 
Roinanttc penods, the latest was a Shakespeare, and which in any par- 
reminiscxnM about Wo^sworth in tlcular play as a whole might seem, 
Franra bef^ the Revoluuon, wit- in Johnson's words, to drop casually 
ten by de_ Qulncey in 1U9. Yet the from him. Shakespeare’s vision of 
juxtaposition of Mnods did not give Man's “little brief authority" that 
us Shakespeare through the eyes of «skins the vice o' the lop" doesn't 
tbe Romantics - o/ter in the sense need to be linked up with reaction- 
tP '.r aiy -England after the Revolution to 

quolaltops-vrere : about come home to us now. Nor is 

: there; Timon's deispair more bleak for 


have' been plenty of scope 'for that. 
Wliat the' selections from the 


pieced near Coleridge’s. Mak* 
lat analogy serves to underline 


RoiSic, hopXdio s 

mind u8 - who live in an au, so the does not ^ve him new wings., 
prpgramme nqtes say, similarlv. herd- Certainly it was in the 
faced - of .their, lameness or spirit, Shakespeare scenes that the actors 
from which, it IS sumtuted.'both we had their real chanci, and. they 
. and our reading' of ^akespeare' can proved a gain how moving d bare and 
profit. It ' sounds like killing . loo. simple rendering can be, Wlieh any- 
• many birds with orie stone, and one thing artftil crept in, for example 
. was reminded ' of K,eats’s advice to when Susie Brewett minced a little 
Shelley -to enrb his, rtiagnanimity if he os Viola, the tension instantly slack- 
Wanted to write pbetry. Bui to those ened. The simplest performances 
brrang themselvu -for a., searching came from Mary Zuckennah, whose 


By Andrew Motion 

George Borrow: a centenary lecture 
Cheltenham Festival of Literature 


Eliot praised the Metaphysicals part- 
ly because he felt they anticipated 
his belief that a modem poet had toi 
be "difficult". No dissociation off 
sensibility prevented him from pro- 
posing smiilaritles between his own 
and tne earlier culture. Sometimes it 
is hard not to feel that the rural 
revivals of our own day have been 
made with an eye less to compatibil- 
ity than to consolation. The recent 
and genuinely literary interest in the 
work of wnters like Edward Tho- 
mas, lUchord Jefferies and W. H. 
Hudson has been accompanied by a 
good deal of longing for their sup- 
posedly better days. 

1961 is the centenary of George 
Borrow's death, so there is good 
reason for celebrating him. But it is 
surprising that he has not found a 
more prominent place on the rural 
bandwagon before now. Much of his 
writing exhibits traces of the seini- 


"Whethcr the people of England will 
discover themselves again" and 
whether, if they do, “their country wl I 
still bo there for them discover . 

The other main reason for 
Powell’s chompioning of Borrow 
immeasurably more attracuve. 
Powell was born in 1912, when Bor- 
row's reputation was enjoying its wsi 
spasm of health, and cannot, he saio, 
"remember a time before I knew the 
works ... I could reel off complaj* 
slabs from memory,’’ His enthuuMffl 
was initially of his fathers fnax^- 
the family had caught the contempor- 
ary craze for walking cxpedlnow - 
poking around the countrwi« 

semi-vagrant guise" - on whicn w 

row was an ideal guide. In adds ion 
to precise observation and enMffOg- 
ly oblique narratives, he pw- 
vide, on occasion, models of a pt« 
but suggestive style. Powell quoted J 
nnssace from Lavengro where 


. was remiiraeu or iv^aiss aovice to when Susie Breakett minced a little 
Shelley -to enrb his, rtiagnanimity if he os Viola, the tension instantly slack- 
:^anted to write pbetry. Bui to those ened. The simplest performances 
brrang themselvu -for a., searching came from Mary Zuckennan, whose 
reappraisal of Shakespeare' in thg- qi^urried voice rode the scenes 
ight, say, of Keats’s NegaHvo Capa* effortlessly, i‘?on and fo the line" as 
• biuty or Coleridge a iderta.on the Show wisely advised. ..Whether or not 
; Imf^ingtlon, the lower,. vagu.er assoi fo^lengtn berfbrmance', or a larger' 
/' .^ 5 M?h:;,was :somehpW .lieaitonina; i.hoiise, Would heed Something tauter, 
Mhry wolUtpnMiiaft wntlng fiercely -her repbsein the readings was. right. 


mystical communion with nature 
which is fashionable these days, he 
was tlic subject of a biouapny by 


Edward Thomas, and the good 
attendance at Enoch Powell's lecture 
at the Cheltenham Festival testified 
to . considerable public interest, 
though it was difficult to tell v^hether 
m the speaker or the subject. 
Powell's aproach was; unmistakably, 
a manifestation of the Right Wing 
for Rural • Writers 'movoment: .he 
evoked die pastoral^past of Borrow’s 
England' a^' a golden age,'- gloomily 
.asking;himself.'ahd foiling .fo answer. 


viac, on occasion, muucw v. - r - 
but suggestive style. Powell quoted J 
passage from Lavengro 
narrator asks a 
work the pump while he ^ 
•Thereupon Jenny, placing n« 
towel on a Hnen-horse, «wk • 
handle, of the pump with both nano 
and jsumped over niy head as nan_ 
maid had never pumped befo^ 
that the water poured in 
from my head, my face, a^nd my h 
down upon the brick 
. symbolic aspect of this scene . 
not to have struck JJg 

' generally for a centenary talk 
, mi^t have expected something mo 
challenging. After reprlmandin^g B 
• row (or outbursts of 
toric and his ugly polemics a^i 
Popery. PowoU gave himself 
eul^. And while u- 

' affecrion rernairied undimlnished, , 
i was clouded ^ adult nosialgik y'" . 
j threatened to distort its object. . , 
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From the ivory toad to the six-door tiger 


By Carmen Blacker 

The Great Japan Exhibition 
Art of Ihe Edo Period 160&-1868 

Royal Academy 

The planners of this brilliant event 
doubtless had in mind the need to 
shatter Ihe stereotyped images of 
Japan and Japanese art still deplor- 
ably prevalent among large sections 
of the British public. Japanese art, 
(bey are insisting, is not confined to 
ibc objects brought to this country a 
century ago. which vitalized and in- 
spired the aesthetic movement of the 
I8^s and mtli an odd persistence 
have governed ever since our taste in 
matters J^anese. Japanese art be- 
tween U^and 1868 is not confined 
to woodblock prints, ornamental 
fans, blue and white china, sword- 
guards, netsuke and Satsuma but- 
tons. Far grander, far more splendid, 
grave and profound things are to be 
diKovered if once we lift our gaze 
from the conventional view. 

What is provided is a rare and 
magnificent display of treasures, the 
like of which has never before been 
assembled in this country. Some of 
these exquisite things have never left 
Japan before. Some come from pri- 
vate collections, including that of the 
Emperor, end are rarely exposed to 
the public eaze. Ail convey a bril- 
liance, e la^shness, a pecunar force 
rarely experienced, in an exhibition 
and which communicates to us some- 
thing of (he vitality and energy of 
the period when they were created. 

Again, we have always believed 
that Jap^ese art was small. We 
knew that the Japanese could carve a 
perfect toad and waterllly, for exam- 
ple. on the small piece of ivory 
necessary to keep a bell in place. We 
did not realize that they could also 
^Bte works of a size that even In 
the large galleries of the Royal 
Academy appear immense. Thus, 
most of Ihe treasures In this exhibit- 
ion are large. Tltcre arc enormous 
brilliant screens, hanging scrolls fif- 
teen feet high, perpendicular cal- 
ligraphy done with a brush apparent- 
ly the size of a broom. 

There are a good many large fold- 
of six or eight leaves, 
which spread out occupy nearly a 
whole wall. Several depict ti^rs, 
mapcal beasts never seen in the 
oesh in Japan and known only 
l^ugh Chinese painting: and myth, 
nicy appear among bamboo groves, 

' Ivors must always be accomp- 
smed by bamboo as must lions by 
peonies. There is the beautiful gold- 
en work by Kanft Sanraku, from the 
rwkvQln temple in KyOto which is 
“soslly closed to the public; it de- 
picts two enchanting tigers, a cub 
playing with its mothers tail and, 


amidst the bamboo grove with its 
succulent sprouts, a (copnrd with 
quiiiciincinl spots. And there is the 
gigantic tiger by Nagasawa Rosetsu, 
covering a set of six sliding doors 
from the Muryoji temple in 
Wakayama, who leaps towards you 
as you gaze, his paws locked 
together in a walchspring pounce. 




There is a splendid array of hang- 
ing paintings, pnrIicuiHrly tlie four by 
JaKiichu, lent by the Emperor him- 


‘A study of major importance' 

■d 
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Vtriumc !:T!ic lOtli Century 

Stephen Koss 

‘ riiis scholarly book... is sometliiiij^ 
ut a landmark' Asa llri;jt^s 
‘All essential source of information on the 
sub ject' Krdiurl tllakc 

‘May well become a classic’ joim r.i s. 
‘Masterly' wiiiKini hccs-m»ki; 

Haniisli Hamilton Michael Ratdme/riic'l ime.s 
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self. There Is an almost visionary 
brilliance in the white and silver 
chrysanthemum flowers disposed 
round a blue winding stream in a 
manner which is neither represent- 
ational nor abstract but which con- 
veys the sense of a world of its own; 
in the thirteen cocks, with their red 
combs and their magnificent black 
and white feathers, and in the red 
maple leaves with two birds, blue 
ana white, perching on the twigs. 
There are some black and whjte 
paintings by the Zen master Hakuin, 
who resuscitated Japanese Zen dur- 
ing the eighteenth century: a huge 
and ferocious face of Daruma with 
staring eyes and above, in masterly 
calligraphy, the couplet, “point 
directly at the heart of man, this 
very nature is Buddha". And a per- 
pendicular scroll, in huge and terrific 
calligraphy, the five ^aracters for 
“one arrow breaks through three 
barriers". 

There is also the kimono. Our 
own stereotype here begins in the 
1920s, with the lurid and floppy gar- 
ments incorrectly worn by Noel 
Coward heroines in (heir bedrooms. 
Here is a room of kimono of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
which can be considered archeWpal, 
so ingenious are the designs. There 
is one which is a profusion of pilgrim 
huts, crosshaichcd, among maple 
leaves; another which is u blue river 
meandering through a parterre of 
tiny flowers; another which Is a cas- 
cade of fans intermingled with the 
cursive script of n poem. 

There are two suits of armour, one 
said to have been worn by the ShC- 
eun Yoshimune. with an Immense 
helmet crested with a golden dragon 
and a neck guard in seven layers. 
And a kago or ceremonial palan- 

§ uln, made for the wedding of the 
hbgun TSunayoshi in 1664, all gold 
lacquer bamboo and hollyhocks, and 
a small grille window through which 
its august occupant could look out. 

At first glance there is a curious 
absence of religious art. There are 




The English a.t seen by the Japanese in the mid nineteenth ceniury: a couple 
with an umbrella by Uiagawtt Yoshitora, and u soldier uy Ippdsai 
Yoshifusa. Both come from Ihe exhibition reviewed here and are iiluslruied 
in its catalogue, edited by William Watson (365 pp. Royal Academy / 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. Paperback £5.90 ui the exhibition, £9,95 from 
bookshops, 0 297 78035 2. Hardback £17.50 front bookshops only, 0 297 
78027 I). The catalogue Is richly illustrated aiul includes essays on Japan's 
politics and foreign relations in the period by W, C, Beasley, on its social 
and economic history by Masahide bito, ana on its art by william Watson, 

wandered throughout Japan, reciting in on icy and innccessible cave high 
sutras. eating only the products of in the mountains. Only circum- 


trees and pausing only for excruc- 
iatingly cold sojourns in remote 
caves. Some of them left behind 
(hem as they travelled a trail of 
carved wooden Buddhas, but no one 
else shows the genius of EnkQ. His 
figures have a special archaic smile, 
an otherworld joyousness. The stiff 
stand-up hair now recalls the feath- 
ers of a bird, now the "fell swoop" 
of some being from another plane. 
They wore not carved in a warm 
comfortable workshop, but probably 


in on icy and innccessible cave high | 
in the mountains. Only circum- 
stances such as these account for (he 
weird and uncanny power which the 
figures generate. 

These carved figures, set in the 
midst of the golden screens and 
scrolls which embellished the m,in- 
sions of dahnyO, remind us thaL 
there were still men in Japan at this 


time dedicated to an altojuther diffe- 
rent way of life and io the spiritual 
quest. They loo produced things of 
beauty. 


spiritual 


Dramatic disunities 


no bronze Buddhas, not a single 
bodhisattva, not one esoteric man- 
dala. But probably the planners 
thought we knew about bronze Bud- 
dhas. Instead they mve us twelve 
astonishing wooden figures by the 
ascetic wandering monk EnkO. EnkO 
belonged to a religious order whose 
members were vowed to homeless- 
ness. For most of their lives they 


By Alan Jenkins 

The Maids 

Lyric Studio, Hanimerimith 

It’s unlikely that Jean Genet took his 
measure from Jean Racine; but In THe 
Maids it may not be inappropriate to 
detect a Radnlan element, albeit In- 
verted. Racine’s trade figures suffer 
under an intolerable burden of si- 
lence, of sdf-restraint: desiring the 
impossible, they are forced to ex- 
press the unutterable. Since their ev- 
ery actual utterance is governed by 
the formal constraints imposed by 
the alexandrine couplet, Racine bad 
no need to do more than bint at 
other kin^ of constraint: confine- 
ment, enforced reticence and the 
oppressive weight of the unsaid are 
built into his dramatic unities and the 
movement of his lines. Some months 
ago B remarkable production in En- 
glish of Brilannlcus at the Lyric StUr 
dio managed to convey this brood- 
ing, oppressive intensity, and with it 
the essential force and teauty of Roci- 
nian tragedy, by adopting the cere- 
monious, sometimes deliberotelv 
awkward movement of the Eitglisn 
hexameter line os the basis of the 
translation. Now the same, theatre's 
production of The Maids, dirMted by 
Clare Davidson, reveals a' Oenel 
who is all too easily lost or obscured 
by beiiu subjectea to well-meaning 
' academic interest or general "accept- 
ance”. 

This Maids . is outrageous in con- 
ception! direct in execbtlon. Solange 
and Oalre also are constrained by 
their existences as maids, and because 
they are locked in a self-punishing 
cycle of mutual dependence, need 
and barely-suppressed hatred t feel- 
ings whlcn are trAnsfeired, too,- to 
(heir all-dominating, .loathed 'Bnd 
adofed Madame. But . they, unlike 
Racinp's characters; are cohdemned 
to express' eyerything: and to re- 
enact endlessly . their erotic panto- 
mime ivhich, iTlounts steadily and 


hopelessly towards h perpetually de- 
ferred, inaccessible climax. The ulti- 
mate in sexual "role^laying", (heir 
sado-mosochisilc performances are 
also tlie only opportunity thew have 
to be themselves - such selves as 
remain to them, twisted out ot re- 
cognition by the systematic removal 
of every freedom. Deprived of 
identity - or more than this, of sub- 
jectivity - they rediscover an "exist- 
ence" only in play-acting, in the re- 
hearsal of desire and self-abnegation. 

This bizarre and painful relation of 
msster/mistress, slave/mald is conmli- 
cated and enriched, in this produc- 
tion, by the casting of male actors in 
all three female roles, in accordance 
with Genet's original wishes for the 
play. Exaggeratedly “feminine" in 
their every gesture and inflection, 
the two drag-artiste maids cajole, 
bully and seduce each other towards 
a murder and/or suicide that is the 
only possible escape from (and con-, 
firmation oQ their despair: their mis- 
tress, pamboyantly heartless, .and the. 
ever-present tliough unseen Moo- 
.sleiir, effortlessly, unknowingly con- 
firming every signal which denies 
them a right to live. The play is 
revitalized as an exploration of the 
condirion of the servant, of its 
incessant- and intolerable contradic- 
tions: extremes of “luxury and filth!’, 
sainthood and criiriinality. 

It is also, in the' perfonuances- of 
Raad Raw! (pouting arid swnlldwirig 
back the sobs perhaps a shade too 
often), the waspish and sinister John 
Dicks, arid the siedily glatiiorous 
Mark Rylance, an exploration (as 
Sartre long ago pointed out, as 
Lacori would have recognized, 
and ' as the general existential- 
psychoanalytical emphasis of the uro- 
ductidn makes abundantly clear!' of 
every shade - oven and implicit,; 
transsexuality being only the most ob-. 
^bus - 'of “deviant'', sexuality;, of 
what it is like to desire above every- 
thing else to be something you can*, 
not be. This U a fiercer, mori claus- 
trophobic. and,: ctiriously; a, more 
humane Mal^s than most..' . 


New Oxford books: 

Literature 


Oxford Classics 

A series of the classic literature of 
the world, designed lo appeal to 
those wanting to build a (Ibrar/of 
distinguished editions In a 
handsome formal. Six new titles 
have recently been published. 

Sherlock Holmes 

Selected Stories 
Arthur Conan Doyle £5 

The Warden 

Anthony Trollope 

Edited by David Skllton £3.50 

Doctor Thorne 

Anthony Trollope 
Edited by David Skillon £6 

Framley Parsonage 

Anthony TroHope 
Edited by P.D. Edwards £6 

The Small House at 
Allington 

AnthonyTrollope 

Edited by JamesR. Kincaid £6 

The Last Chronicle 
of Barset 

AnthonyTrollope 
Edited by Stephen Oil! £7 

The Oxford History 
of Australian 
Literature 

Edited by Leonie Kramer 

Thla new history of Aust ralian 
literature offers a reinterpretation 
of the quBlIliea and characterletlcs 
of AuatraUan wrlUng. Notions about 
the nature of colonial literature, 
about nationalism, and the 
maturity of literary forms, have 
been muohdlecussed by earlier 
hletorlaneand critics. This book 
qualifies earlier critical opinion 
of such matters as well as of 
Individual authors, and offers a 
. new perapectlve on thegrowth 
and achlevementof Australian 
literature. £27.50 

Defeatists 
I and their Enemies 

Political Invective 
In France 1914-18 

C. Slater 

In 1 6 1 4 Lenin and hla followers 
argued thatthebest hope for their 
country lay In defeat In the 
Imperialist war, and were given the 
name 'defeatists’ In 191 6. Theterm 
subsequently underwent a 
considerable shill In meaning, and 
thecomplexltieaofltare - ' 

. unravelled here as part of a wider' 
diecusaionofwordsandslogans : 
oharaclerlsticdf the jargon of the 
First World War press. £12.50 
OxIordModem Lenguagaand 
Literature Mongraphs 

Selected Poems of 
Marina Tsvetayeva 

Translated by 
Elaine Feinatain 

This Is a new arid enlarged edition 
of the selection first published ten 
years ago. Elal ne FelnsieIn has . 
added to It fifteen poems from 
Tavetayeva'a later work, making . 
the book a more accurate 
repreaenlalion of her range. 
Paperback £4.95 


Oxford 

University Press 
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THE PHOTOTROPIC WOMAN 

byAnnaberThomas(1961 lowa 
Scbool of Letters Award for Short 
Fiction). Cloth, $12.50. Paper, 
$7.95. “Where are all these 
voices coming from? So graphic 
and yet so Imaginative are these 
stories that we feel we are In the 
presence of myth.”— Dor/s 
Qrumbach 

ARROGANCE AND ANXIETY: 
The Ambivalence of German 
Power, 1848-1914 by L. L. Far- 
rar, Jr. (University of lowa Studies 
in History). $15.00. “The schol- 
arship is Impeccable and the nar- 
rative draws attention to a 
number of often overlooked as- 
pects of the international situation 
before 1914."— James JoJI, Uni- 
versity of London 

THE AMERICAN AND EURO- 
PEAN REVOLUTIONS, 1778- 
1846: Socfo-pollllcel and 
Ideological Aspects, edited by 
Jardslaw PeWnaW. $17.60. “A • 
rich, lively collection which turns 
the attention of Western histo- 
rians to IlHIe-known revolutionary 
phenomena In Poland, the 
Ukraine, and Hungary."— WWtfor 
WeUAraub 

HERBERT HOOVER AS SEC- 
RETARY OP COMMERCE : 
Studies In New Era Thought . 
and Practice, edited by Eltie W. 
Hawley. $19.95.“. . .crucial for 
an understanding of Hoover In his 
times. This volume may be the 
best of the 'new Hoover* litera- 
ture."— fla/ry D. Ksii 

WINDOWS ON THE WORLD: 
World News Reporting 1900- 
1920 by Robert W. Desmond 
(sequel to The Information Pro- 
cess). $28.60. “It's amazing how 
many facts he gets into this book 
and stIJI brings Journalistic history 
alive by projecting it onto the 
world a\aqe:'-^ohn C. Menili 

:f^:MpbERN;rijEBR 
' j ' et)b^ arid 'translated r 

. haid.Frank.Clolh^ $15.00. 

P^br, $9.96i "Recommended to 
anyone who does not read He- 
brew arid wanie to participate in 
one|of the true miracles of our 
tirhe; the refci^atlon of Hebrew' 

. aeallvlngr$in0ua0S.‘;— prpMftt 
. • •, Tense • 


The Booker Prize: matters of judgment 

By Hermione Lee 



A smiill flurry of publidty sur< 
rounded the final stages of this venr's 
Booker McConnell prize. It diu little 
fur ilie stiinding of Britnin's most 
prestisiuiis .iward for fiction, hut it 


Mised sume interesting qucstiuns. 
Should the judging prucemircs for 
such n prize be confiocntiul? Do the 
British mcdiii give the right sort of 
iiilcniion to literary prizes? Docs this 
major award do any good (apiiri 
from the prizewinner's cheque) to 
novelists, as opposed to publishers, 
judges, Booker McConnell iinJ the 
Nulmnal Book League? Docs the 
British public read more novels, or 
pay more attention to fiction, be- 
cause of this prize? Local issues were 
niised, too. Was one of (he judges, 
who leaked uitr deliberations in mid- 
course, opportunkslically cashine in 
on his role? Were his agent, uim the 
litcr.iry editor of the Cuaniian, who 
printed his rcvelnlions, acting un- 
scrupulously? Should the NBL have 
acted more firmly to prevent him? 

The gossip which spread after the 
announcement of the shnri-Hsi was 
fuelled from various quarters. The 
Bookseller's columnist Quentin 
Oates suggested that the short-list 
represented a fnilure (o reach a con- 
sensus, Q motley collection of un- 
reconciled preferences. Private Eye. 
which has it in for what it calls “the 
idiotic Booker Prize", said that Ian 
McEwan's The Comfort of Strangers 
was only there because Malcolm 
Bradbury, the chairman, had tau^t 
him, and that Salman Rushdie’s 
niglil's Children would win fas it did) 
because novels set in India regularly 
win Britain's top literary awards. 

Brian Aldiss's detailed and highly 
personal account of our judging pro- 
cedures celebrated the high quality 
I of the year's novels, praised several 
of the “near-misses",, and lamented 
the media's lack of interest. But it 
niso gave the Impression that our 
discussions were arbitrary, named 
some of the novels disliked, apd im- 

E lled. wrongly, that McBwan had 
een slipped onto the short, list at 
the last moment. This rumour had 
hardened into "fact" by the time 
Hunter Davies covered the prize in 
7Vie Times the day before the 
announcement, and was repeated by 
Robert Kee ("we also know that Ian 
McEwan’s book only just scraped 
onto the short llsr) during the 
BBC's televising of the award. Aldiss 
claimed that the list rejected large 
ambitious novels in favour of slight 
“anorexic" ones, and he revealed his 
unhappiness with tliree of the short- 
listed novels. 

Bradbury responded with a 
reproving letter to the Guardian, re- 
gretting the breach of conBdenliality 
and praising the short-list in Ills own 


shnrt-lisi was not hiiiscU Inwards 
slight bnuks (Rushilie and Lessing 
would not have been there if it had 
been) but towards novels which were 
as good as they could be within their 
own terms. 

Our procedures were conscien- 
tious. Over the summer we read 
seventy-three novels, and these in- 
volved every imaginable genre: thril- 
lers, historical and regional novels, 
sea stories, school novels, novels ab- 
out the writing of novels, science- 
fiction, fairy tales, realist documents, 
“post-modernist" soliloquies and 
political fables. My greatest difficul- 
ty, and the .source of my deepest 
uncertainty about the value of the 
whole unJertakins. was in havine to 


aired. But persuasion and argument, 
Hs well as the delivering of critical 
opinions, are in process. The judges 
must be able to feel that they can 
speak freely, that they needn't meas- 
ure (heir words, that they can change 
their minds, or be rude about a book 
(hey feel is being overpraised, or 
even admit that they haven't been 
able to finish a book, and be sent 
away to try again. That level of 
honesty can't, I think, be maintained 
If the discussion is taking place in 
public, or is going to be made pub- 
lic. Confidentiality protects the 
judges from pressure: persuasion 
could be brougnt to bear on a judge 


uncertainty about the value of the 
whole undertaking, was in having to 
comnnre works of such entirely differ- 
ent Kinds. But it was also a source 


rtaking, was in having to 
irks of such entirely differ- 


critical terms: "AH are genuinely 
self-conscious fictions, domg what 
good novels should: advancing and 
inquiring into our awareness of how 
we name and structure our fictions 
and our so-called truths.” Outside 
the book pages, the British press 
finds it hard to take literary con- 
troversy seriously, and 7%e Sun^y 
Times ietmed in with a trivializing 
report (“But Malcolm didn’t like It. 


of satisfaction that the term “novel" 
is being persistently re-defined. 

In a succession of meetings, during 
which wc discussed every one uf the 
seventy-three, we narrowed the list 
down to a “long" list of under twen- 
ty. These weru strongly suppported 
by at least two, and usually more 
than two, of the judges. Tliislist was 
a rich and interesting mixture of dis- 
tinguished writers ( Nadine I Gordi- 
mer, Brian Moore, Michael Moorcock) 
and of little-known or relatively new 
novelists. With the former, we had 
to distinguish carefully our sense of 
the writer's whole optu from our 
judgments of this year's novel. With 
the latter, we had to be wary of 
exaggerating the claims of a novel 
because it felt like a new discoveiy. 
Our decisions about the short-l\st 
were taken regardless of previous 
short-lists or oi established reputa- 
tions: and we were looking ror a 
winner (hat would be, as the chair- 
man put it, “a book that should be 
read in twenty years' time". Tliere 
was strong support among the judges 
(tills is now no secret) for, in 
^habetical order, John Banville's 
Kepkr, WlUlam Boyd’s A Good Man 
Gee’s Dying in 
Other Words, Nadine Gordimer's /«• 
fyy People, Alosdair Gray's Lanark, 
Michael Moorcock’s Byzantium Eth 
ditres, Christopher Priest's The 
AWrmation, Piers Paul Read’s The 
vOla Golitsyn, Graham Swift's 
Shuttlecock, and A. N- Wilson's Who 
Oswald Fish? Of all the novels 
which we regretfully set aside, Brian 
Moore's The Teir^talion of Eileen 
Hughes came closest to the short-liat. 
But, as Bradbury said in his Girar- 
dian letter, our aiscussions were not 
Just a matter of votes and lists. 

Not only because It made our pro- 
cedures sound dismissive and gave 
ammunition to the “idioric Booker 
prize" school of thought, but for 
other reasons too, Aldiss’s article did 
no good (though this was the oppo- 
site of his Intention] to the novelists 
or the prize. It was not helpful to 
single out novels we bad all msllked. 
Some of the publishers certainly 
seemed ill-advised as to their submis- 
sions, but the novelists should not 
have to suffer for that. It was im- 


Secrets were secrets", etc) which 

K rinted a list it called “THE RUN- 
fERS-UP". of seven novels (which 
! h^ certainly not been liked oy all 


t it called “THE RUN- 
of seven novels (which 


.the judgM^’ and - predicted D. Mi ■ 
Thomas^ Tfie. hymte .Jidtel as the' 
winner,; Aldiss -w'fote the following 
Week to ;mak&' It dear that “THE 
RUNNERS-UP" were only hb run- 
ners-up (and, in fact, this list of his 
had cnanged since* otir.' meetings),' 
Hilary . Rubinst^,- Aldiss’s agent. 


. :Some false. Ipipr^ions haVe.'aiisen 
foom; all this, grid the record needs' to . 
te put slroight . on* certain points. Ian 
McBwan’s. novcL admired by four 
of. the five Judges,, .v/as constantly 
brought In ; when the ,^ort-list Was 
being selected. Bradbury made hiS 
personal cotm^ctlon clear,, this was 
discussed and, tis fat as was hunjanly 
ptKsible, set asida::: Rushdie. Js pot 
the wliinef because his novel is set fo i 
India (though > i • obviously, it is a ' 
country whi^'ihas' Inspired, much 
considerable fiction) bul bet^UW >Lfs 
a magniflcenniQve] abopt thdiak llie 


proper to disclose which of the short- 
listed novels he disliked: surely any 
committee judges, in mite of inevit- 
able differences, should try to pro- 
duce an agreed result? And, simply, 

It was a breach of faith: confidential- 
ity had. been required, of alt the 
judgM. It; might in future needito .be . 
TMUlredr in writing, * ahd • paymehf of : 
the Judge’s fee inighr be condition 
upon its beirig mtdntajited. 

But why confidentiality? 1 had 
already reviewed some of the novels 
in the Observer, and that situation - 
of a judge wearing another hat as a 
reviewer - is bound to arise again. 
And doesnit secrecy. of any kind al- 
ways foel the kind of gossip I have 
described, and which, has arisen be- 
fore in connection with . this and 
other prizes? What of the case for 
openness? 


My own view is; thnt^'judging a 
literary prize is, npt like .writing a. 
review or taking parti in a broadcast 
discu^ion.. The point, is not that, 
behind closed dootisi' judges wjU tell 
Scurrilous stories about (he novelists' 
(or, their own) secret lives ~ thou]fo, 
naturally, If no ond is 'thought ' to 
tt^hg notes under the, table,, jokes 
. Will; be. made and/preJudlcesJiVul be ; 


known to be teetering on the brink 
of a final choice. Confidentiality (ns 
with job selection committees) pro- 
tects the “candidate" from unneces- 
sary pain. No novelists want to have 
Jero^tory opinions bruited about 
because they are not on the short-list 
of a prize for which they did not 
even enter themselves. 

Most importantly, if the short-list 
discussions were to be published or 
broadcast, attention would focus on 
the judges rather than the novelists. 
No one could resist wanting to 
appear wittier, more authoritative, 
more sympathetic than their col- 
leagues. And public judgment on the 
discussions would inevitably be dis- 
torted, unless everyone who followed 
them had also read all the seventy or 
so novels submitted for the prize. 
More good - crudely, more sales - 
would come of interviews with win- 
nen and short-listed novelists, of 
broadcast or televised discussions of 
the final list, and of paperback edi- 
tions resulting from the nominations. 
This is, after all, Britain's only ma- 
jor liters^ award. It ir a prize which 
matters. It does make a great differ- 
ence to one novelist every year, it 
does increase sales, it does attract 
attention to fiction in Britain, and it 
ought to be taken seriously. This 
year alone, the range, the excellence 
and the unexpectedness of the 
nominations are very exciting: these 
novels ought to be read widely, and 
they will fast. 

Molly Keane's Good Behaviour 
(Deutsch) - again, I am keeping to 
alphabetical oraer - marked the re- 
turn of an Anglo-Irish writer, now in 
her seventies, who between 1928 and 
1961 wrote novels and plays under 
the pseudonym M. J. Farrell. Aroon 
St Charles narrates the story of her 
“Big House" childhood - marvellously 
recorded - with a self-absorbed im- 
perceptiveness which, gradually, 
makes it apparent that this is much 
more than a witty, accomplished 
piece of Anglo-Irish nostalgia. It is a 
novel about neglect and revenge, 
which sinlsterly and brilliantly unoer- 
mlnes its own conventions. 

The Slrlan Experiments (Cape) is 
the third in Doris Lessing’s "novel- 
sequence" Canopus fn Argos: Arch- 
lyes, though It can be read in isola- 
tion. It Is narrated by Ambien II, a 
(female) public official who slowly 
begins to understand, over the mille- 
nia spanned by the book, the ways in 
which society - particularly a col- 
onizing society - really works, and 
the hidden patterns which control 
human behaviour. 'Tliough Lessing’s 
writing is clumsy and laborious - she 
uses prose as . a ■ wheelbanow in 
! Whi^ she trundles around her ideas 

end her insistent polemical 
methods can’t be to everyone’s taste, 
she has the satirist's power of mak- 
ing things at once strange and famil- 
iar, Md she la without question 
stretching the capacities of the Eng- 
lish novm... 

T of Strangers (CsLpe) is 

Ian McBwan s. second novu; spare, 
cool and alarrning, . which places a 
young'_ middle-olass English couple, 
on holiday In Ydnice (thou^ the city 
IS made Strang by being unnamed), 

• Mtrdme situation which seems 
inevitably, to take (hem over and to 

supprbss- 

fnt- ‘ i/kf li Inarticu- 

jelationship,' “iThB short 
extraordinary 
OTmblnatibn .(rf.stiUness and speed, 

ates (thc^gh it’s, npt centrally! con- ■ 

’’V ■ ' '-i-— -I . 


cerned with) a feminist argument' a 
brutal, paternalistic Mediterranean 
family tradition is described, in a 
brilliant story-witliin-lhe-siory, as a 
threat to the half-achieved ideas of 
sexual equality which (he English 
coirole try to discuss. * 

There is also, in a very different 
way, n muled feminism underlvina 
Ann Schlee’s quiet, elegant, exact 
novel Rhine Journev. This very subt- 
ly sets in a historical framework - an 
English family “doing" the Rhine in 
1851 - the confined existence, the 
struggle for independence and the 
sexual fantasies of an unmarried 
woman in her late thirties. Her name 
is Charlotte, and the novel lovingly 
invokes Charlotte Bronte's VilietK. 
But to describe this as merely a deli- 
cate period piece is not enough; the 
workings of Charlotte’s ima^ation 
are deep and unsettling. 

Muriel Spark's Loitering with in- 
tent, stylish, cold, funny, self- 
celebiating, gleeful, is a guileful 
fable about writing, autobiography 
and censorship. Fleur Talbot, used 
by and using the “evil" Sir Quentin 
and his motley group of “Autobieg- 
raphers Anonymous' , tells you what 
it felt like to be an independent 
woman in the literary London of the 
1950s (this too is a kind of historical 
novel) and what the novelist should 
be up to: “without a mythology, a 
novel is nothing." 

D. M. Thomas is a profound 
myth-maker, and his highly origmal 
and disturbing novel nmkh was a 
close runner-up to the winner. The 
White Hotel (Gollancz), part poem, 
part fantasy, part Freudian 
psychoanalytical study, pursues ijie 
symbolism of the unconscious with 
extraordinary imaginativeness and 
precision. Freud’s methods of un- 
covering layer upon layer of his 
“subject" are also used by the novel- 
ist, who leads the reader fiom the 
erotic fantasies of a haif-Russiui, 
half-Jewish Viennese opera singer, to 
the massacre of the Jews at Babi 
Yar. Thomas's novel is intricatdy 
organized, structured in sections (he 
relationships of whose iniages and 
motifs become only gradually appa- 
rent. To compare The White Hotel 
with Midnight's Children Is to com- 
pare two radically different kinds of 
modern fiction: the former esicnrial; 
ly belongs to a formal, controlled, 
literary tradition in which the writer 
disappears behind masks; the latter, 
a huge, verbose, arm-tugging narr^ 
tive, IS bursting with the presence of 
the writer at play. 

The analogies for Rushdie are port 
English (^erne, Fielding), pari 
cosmopolitan' (Ohnter Grass, Oabnel 
Garcfa Mdrquez). Rushdie’s narrarar 
Saleem calls himself a "minlalurist 
with elephantiasis", and his twen- 
tieth-century Indian epic, at 
wildly fantastical and In grim pouti^ 
al earnest, is mixed ana spiew hM 
Saleem’s own bottles of chutney. 

• That the prize was won by a novel 
about India points to the 
adventuring of English-laneua^, 
tions. I first read ^Iman 
an extract from Midnight s 
printed in the Februaiy edition oi 
the magazine Granta, awogsuw 
sages Russell Hoban, ,Ei^a 


Tbnnaot, Angela Carter and o[b« 
writers who mrougb liowisbc ow 
and a passion for myth, 
folklore, magic, are invading in 
novel with a fresh, strange 
Reading for the Booker priza '*^7 
me haunted by a. hundred images* 
not found before, not to b*, V?]*?- 
ten; dragonhide growing ot iwji* 
habitants of the dark city of V"*nwk 
in Lanark; the institution ta ^ J 
Affirmation where innnortallty^ 
forced upon the impriaoneu pn” 

winners; Kepler dreaming among 

cups of the world’s perfort ore ■ 
Brian Moore’s , . rich 
businessman running, beside 
with love, through the, sad ormn^a 
ness of a London park; 

'foiling of bodies seen j 

dows of the white hotel; a 
sheet through which, pief* 

8 Kashmiri doctor fa1« ^ 
his future wife ... , It hw *r 
all Its ' irritations wd deinw«i . 
sr^at feast, .'a treat,- » passionately 
mteiesting jbb. . : 
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to the editor 


MoriP f^liriP thrust u second Nobel medal Lust Poet is its consistcnilv high 

v^wa tv her way. The swell of sympathy had quality. 

Sir, - In Ills perceptive review of occurred simpiv because she was a 
Frencoise Giroiid's Une femme hon- woman. D. M. THOMAS. 

onibJe tOctober There is no real evidence that the Greyfriars Avenue. Hereford. 

reaches correct. cpncluswns w 

ing Ihough of high quality, was either SO 

wianufic ^164'^®^“^ ^^^5 n original or so exceptionnl as to merii f^e%g\w*n£k 

‘^Vr^m nist caiiseT^^ her glittering prize. On the other CjCOrge FCrCC 

Sorbeen of her making. She ex- [h\"‘^;ife"hough^^^ Sir. - I was delighted to read John 

peeled no concessions to her sex. but rii«hiv HmhwI Slurrock's enthusiastic review of the 

she was not affronted when she re- ^ OULIPO publication (October 

ccived any. She found no difficulty kubuki Kbiu. jjjy Sturrock refers to George 

in treating her contemporaries in 50 Westcroft Square, London Wh Perce's splendid novel. La Dispuri- 
i^emistry and physics as equals. OTA. lion. but he makes no mention ni 

Those who knew her well (and 
Ernest Rutherford was certainly one) 
had no doubts that her contribution 

to the identification and separation l>..«UlrSrs i%w*A 

uf polonium and radium was equal 1; UfollKlll dllU 

to that of Pierre Curie. » 

It is nevertheless noteworthy that LeriHOntOV 

those who knew her less well auto- sir, - I am not doubling that (he 
maticaliy assumed that, being n Neva, like all great rivers, pulses, 
woman, she must have played a role The point 1 was trying to make in 
inferior to her husbnnd. The prejudi- my review of Sir Charles Johnston's 
rial legend still persists. One histo- new book (October 2) was that any 
rian from Mr Weber's own Universi- attempt to find equivalent feminine 
iy of California has suggested that rhymes, in English, for Pushkin's au- 
the achievement was the result of «t»re masteroiere. The Bronze Horse- 


Lust Poet is its consistently high Unlike Ms Evnns, I have not 
quality. taken u tape measure to the flut on 

the Boulevard Madeleine hut mv rc- 
D. M. THOMAS. Terence to the “nioilcbiy" of Mar- 
H1 Grevfriars Avenue, Hereford, gucrite Gautier's iipaTimcni. as com- 
pared with the unulcm scale of the 
selling uf Act I of Lti Traviata 
^ (which has to resemble something a 

\j60rSC i^6rCC grander than the accommodation 

° described by Dumas in order to gei 

Sir, - I was delighted to rend John the chorus on stage), was made per- 
Sturrock's enthusiastic review of the fectly plainly, or so I thought, os a 
new OULIPO publication (October comparison between the novel and 
16). Sturrock refers to George the opera. 


George Perec 

Sir, - I was delighted to rend John 
Slurrock's enthusiastic review of the 


Obviously these cvnmplus uf 
“guoil new.s iiiiinagenicnt" can never 
outweigh the conslunt repetition of 
violent pictures iransiniltcd daily 
from Ulster during the same periud. 
But whose fault is that? Certainly 
not the British government's which, 
even at this late singe, is attempting 
a propaganda film on the tricky 
(|uesliun of “British policy in North- 
ern Ireland". 

FRUn HUNTER. 

Radio Journalism Training Unit, 
London Collie of PrintiiM, 
Elephant and Ostie, Loisdon SEl 
hSB. 


Perec's splendid novel. La Dispuri- 
lion, but he makes no mention of 
Perec's masterpiece to date. La Vie, 
mode d'emploi, which came out in 
1978. This book seems to me to be, 


I am sure ihni many people, like 
myself, look forward in the publica- 
tion of Ms Bvans’.s book and the 
inclusion of the previously unknown 


P. G. Wodehouse 

Sir, - A. J. P Taylor is right in 
siuting (October 16) that P. G. 
Woduliouse was neither n iraitor nor 


(October 


i ms DOOK seems 10 me 10 oe, revelations, including the details of 
ything, finer than Uhsses, trer- Duplessis’s doctors' prescrip- 

f m the same class. It won the k k 


PATRICK O'CONNOR. 


Pushkin and lLSi;^?n"fc?amVrss.TS^ 

Lermontov Patrick oconnor. 

, u.- * ,u , lu teresi English publishers in it have so 26 Sheen Park, Richmond, Surrey 
Sir, - I am not doubling that the far proveS unsuccessful. This Is hard- TW9 lUW. 
tva, ^ ly surprising since the book runs to 

ie point 1 was over o50 pages, and would need at 

S' lenst a combination of Anthony . 


new book (Oetober 2) was that any h Mannheim to 

attempt to find translate, but it is a great pity that it 

rhymes, in Enghih.^for Pushkin s au- better known over here, even 


ty of California has suggested that rhymes, in English, tor Pushkin s au- [ ■ known Wr here even 

4 achieventent waa tfic rcanit of atem masterpiL. TAc Btonac.Horcc- in"«"^^ 

Pierre s brilliant mind > along with a man, was bound to sound strained at literature. 


useful contribution from Marie's times. Sir Charles needed a rhyme 
hands. . for “creation"; since he is a sensitive 

I have looked for. and failed to 60 Pi 

find, any evidence to support the think that Sussex 

view that in the work (ivith Bee- Yet Ihe reader cannot but te busKX. 


GABRIEL JOSIPOVICI. 

60 Prince Edward's Road, Lewes, 


view uiai 111 iiic woik iwim oci.- » .l . .,.5,1 

querel) for which they were jointly 

awarded the Nobel Prize. Pierre ® 

Curie played the dominant scientific Preceded W an archaic sy lab e »n 
role. All available evidence suggests, '‘maresticM . to 
particularly to anybody who has 
worked In a collaborative role in a 


‘Les Dames aux 
Camelias’ 


Kedii^ eollnSe Toie iti n “Ne™'s m.leatic .>"»i^ Si, . „ Ebpeth Evana (who is 

laboratory that their work - he as “'‘■Si. clearly familiar^ with some other 

physicist, she as chemist - was com- ‘ iio[ meaninn of the term courtesan than 


‘The Projection 
of Britain’ 

Sir, - In his review of Philip M. 
Tnylor’s book on Britbh propa^nda 
between the wars. The Projection of 
Britain, Stephen Koss criticizes the 
British government for “making 
scarcely any attempts to eforify, 
much less defend, official policies tn 
Noriliern Ireland". 

One has to ask how Professor 
Koss has so managed to overcome 
the Official Secrets Act as to be in 


plementary and that the equal appor- ‘he is not too hirii, m Ihu 
tionmcnl bf honour was fust. particular 'Stance. Rhymes and 

„ * , metre are not as close to the inner 

But what cannot be denied is the core of The Bronze Horseman as 
extraordinary circumstance of the they are in Eugene Onegin, so mar- 
award in 1911 of the second Nobel velfously translated by Sir Charles. 
Prize to Marie Curie alone. No |n the art of translation, as he knows 
amouni of permutation of the words gg well bs any, it is always a question 


meaning ot the term counesan man 
those known to the Editors of the 
Oxford English Dictionary) had read 
my review of Christlane Issartei's 
book about Les Dames aiu Camitias 
(October 9) more carefully she 
would have noticed that I did not 


possession of facts upon which to 
base this observation? rroni personal 
experience 1 can repeat wnat lias 


been printed elsewhere that during 
1969 to 1973, when I was head of a 


tn which the prize was couched can of balancing gains nnd losses. 1 say 
alter the fact that she was given the Boain that nis is the best metrical 


oward twice for the same work. 

Far from showing prejudice 
against the sole distinginshed woman 


again that nis is me uesi rneinmi 
version of the great Russian poem 
that I have read. 

1 happily concede the main point 


mention the name of Roqueplan and 
that I called the story of the meeting 
on the Pont Neuf a legend, which 


political radio news section In the 
Central Office of Information, I 
worked regularly to the brief of the 
British InTonimlinn Services, New 


she confirms it is (Letters, October 
23). 

I did*not mean to suggest that 1 


thcii group, her mole scientific of his ieiter (October 16), that tliere thought 

colleagues reocied so strongly against are imperial themes in both Push- Its, merely 

both her rejection by the Acaddmie kin's poem and Lermontov s The the disease P*’®*^**^®* 

dcs Sciences and by the press cam- Novice. TTiey arc marginal conne^ rajled themselves 1*”/’ 

palgn which exposed her affair with tions. as he scrupulously admits; end tiung else) were more prone to ihon 

the physicist Paul Langevin that, for I still believe that the pnncipal the more polite, but no less folBl 

ihe rirst time in the award’s history, coherence in his book Talk about the tuberculosis. 


Among this week’s contributors 


British InTonimlinn Services, New 
'fork, to provide just such material 
Professor Koss states has never been 
produced. This involved regular 
transmission of brief, newsy items of 
“the men in the news, telling (he 
news" fn under, sixty seconds, 
whether (hat man was the Prime 
Minister, Defence Secretary, Catho- 
lic priest or peace-worker. Often (he 
material was olso filmed but, because 
there were no soteliite methods of 
dealliig- with television news film in 
the DK New York offices, this mate- 
rial was often outdated by the time it 
arrived. I was 'also in a position to 
olKerve times when British govern- 
ment personnel visited American 
editorial offices to explain British 


unti-Churchiilian and did not broad- 
cast propaganda for the Nazis. Docs 
that, however, justify his conclusion 
that 'Wodehouse “came out of the 
affair with honour"? 

The contents of his broadcasts of 
1941 were entirely harmlc.ss and non- 
polilicol, but tlic fact that (lie Nazis 
managed to include a impular Eng- 
lish writer In their by no means 
harmless nnd uon-pnlitiL'al English 
propucanda transinissinns helped 
them in their efforts to gain listeners 
in this country and the United 
Slates. There was no earthly necessi- 
ty for Wodehouse to nccepl their 
invitation, even if he committed no 
crime by doing so. To my knowledge 
he never even udmitted to having 
made a mistake. 

J. W. BRUEGEL. 

21 Connaught Drive, London 
NWII 6BL. 

Sir, - I made a real howler in my 
review of J. H. C. Morris's good 
book. Thank You, Wodehouse 
(October 16). I wrote that Dr Morris 
was wrong in having written that 
nothing was known or the first hus- 
band of Bertie Wooster's Aunt 
Dahlia. “See Cli 17 of Jeeves in the 
Offing" I advised him lofUly, “and 
you'll find lie had been a drunk and 
nad walked into the Thames and out 
of her U(c and h'ls own ....'' 

But I was wrong and Dr Mortis 
right. It was the husband of Aunt 
Dahlia’s friend Jane Mills who died 
like that in Cb 17 of Jeexts In the 
Offing. 

My grovelling apologies to all, 
especially Dr Morris. 

RICHARD USBORNE. 

Fenton House, Windmill Hill, 
. London NW3 6RT, 

The illustrations on (lie cover this 
week are by Will Bradley (left) and 
Gustav Klimt (right) and are taken 
from Siegfried wiclimann’s Japo- 


0. C. Allen is Emeritus Professor Samuel Hvnes’s books Include The Michael Pyb is Senior LMturcr in policy in Ulster and the aubwquent 
of Political Economy at the Universi- 'Auden Generation, 1976. Tbcolo|y and Religious Studiea at appearance, in the New York Times 

ty of London Hii 'The Jaoanese Eeo- u , the University of Leeds. and The Christian Science Monitor, 

nomy. 1981, is revi^dlS this i»us. CHRisroraBs Rsid's collection of of 


Allen's books include Sittang, 
W4, and The End of the War tn 
Asia, 1976. 

^xold Bbavbr Is Reader in Amer- 
wan Literature at the University of 
Warwick. 


. , the University of Leeds. and The Christian Science Monitor, 

FxANCisKiNO’s^st recent book ts a Reid’s collection of of carefully worded editorial apprais- 

’’ g; :nl. of Brifisl, policy in Uls«r. 


Method, 1980. ... 

0«aha« Revnolos is preparing a 
Fore& Studies ^ ^ »mpleje Stalogue pj 


son. £30. 0 500 23341 1) which Is 

E ublished this week and which will 
e reviewed in a forthcoming issue 
of the TLS.. 


John Constable (1817-1837). 


Heruionb Lee's Elizabeth Bowen: „ , l • 

An Esttmadon will be reviewed in a of 

fortisnomino lull* of the TLS. cludc his tTanslation_of The Tale of 


Quentin Bell’s books include Rus- forthcoming issue of the TLS. 1976, "cfra!/? Days, 1977, pod 

ktn, 1963, and Virginia Woolf: a jBANTPiEXftE Lehmann Is a lecturer in rjifg Country: Japan, 1979. 
B'ogyh,. 1972. . History « the Unlvenity of Stirling. ^ ^ 

GEpppwjy Best is Professor 6f His- fotco Maeaini’s books include ‘Robert Cotton: History and Politics 
fory at the University of Sussex. His L'Isola delle pescaMcl. 1960, and i„ Modern England, 1980. 
taks Includ. In Wnrfare. j,p„n.- Fallerm of Conlinuily, 1971. ^ 

„ ■ Oeopfrby Marshall's books include Liberation, 1976. 


f^RMBN Blacker is a lecturer in Constitutional Vteory, 1971. 


Robert Cotton: Htstory ana Potitics 
In Eariy Modern England, 1980. 

Peter Singer is the author of Animal 
Liberation, 19'76. 


JftDBrt6S6 Bt th^ IlnivBrsitv of . • RiCHARO STORR^ ^ I^ClIOW Ot S>t 

iW flow, 1975. V novel Is A .Sort 0/ 5omMrm, 1981. .mjchaEl Suiaivan is a Fellow of St 


pa Bow, 1975. ^ novel » yon cy SuiAiVAN is a Fellow of St 

Gordon Danibi* is <ieninr Tj.rhirer Kbnneth O. Moroan’s of a Catherine's! College, Oxford, and 

l^a^Japwteu & ^tkS CriaisfoPHER Thorne^ books inclu^ 

VllloBg 1^0 ® Japanese Movement: English Poetry TVig United States, Britain and the 
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A nose for war 


By Frank Tuohy 

TAKESHI KAIKO: 

Into a Black Sun 


0 87011 428 X 


. Kaiko is aware of the Certainly smells, gnnd, bud and naniese soldier is cleaning a machine 

Sim il&ri lies between the clesiructioii Jisgusling, play q Iflrge pun in this gurii when un Arncricun uclviser com- 
of Japar> in 1945 and what is going nurrative. But so also do iiinumcr- cs over to help him. 
on in 19A4. Bui Ihcrc is no able other touches of description, the ui^ ..».i uj- 

jc/wde/i/rei«/e. In fact his conscious- laundered shirts hanging on the gun ihniii/TEp^ ?ll !I 

. . „, ,, ness of the tragic absurdity of events barrels of Vietnamese tanks, “the 

Hilo a Black bun becomes clear to him only when he licked-lin taste of air-conditioning”. 5 

2l4pp. Tokyo: Kodansha. Yen 2300. reads Mark Twain’s Connecticut the rooms that are ''candle-lii cavi- f, ,7 ° 

0 87011 42SV lies in the dark walls”, the lines of 

I “We’d known llie outcome all alone, bicycles that eo on cominp inm his ^rewdriver and walked awa^ 

from a novel written seventy five town, loaded with mounds of flow- Ii,' 1 , animals 

years ago. The war ... was all ers, when the war is only a few miles that suddenly turn oyer and feign 

there.” Nevertheless, he himself away. death when chased into a corner 

r — u_f_- 1 l_ : by a stronger enemy. 


from a novel written seventy five town, loaded with mounds of flow- 
Eariy on in Into a Black Sim the J ‘^e war is only a few miles 

journalist-narrator is telling nn U®"; r,n n ‘'kJ® 

American armv nffici»r “ihniii tnovcs from being the ingenuous 

w ... y .. ^nertntnr. “rlinaino tn n nrppiirinnc MoSt lellinB, DCrhans. of all 


•^JTie writer weavp« fh<» ihrpp Iikr» ll■■cllel.Lua■lalJl, lu l_,„, .. — •’■-'-•■•wia lubua. kiuuu ui wniers mceis lo 

strands of rope to construct a sent- “^>*'1 *be final Vietnamese and their listen to an open letter to Andri 

encci: Then^he savs there is the chapter when he goes out on a patrol *be Malraux, a parody of muddle and 

Sess o^r Jhooline b« S®‘ annihilated by the Viet «acted first to “those illogic; later, other letters are to be 

oS pe«onaHSns: chofee adePressed. to Relle Char. Henry Mil- 

of l£e T form can determine the fn the conversHtion about writing clustering ^ro^und fo watch^an^Amr^^ i®*^' Luther King. While a 

tone of the work. This is a difficiill between the journaJisi-narraior and iean* shavinIT look Japanese colleague experiences the 

point, one tlial no other country's ihc American army officer, the nwr- his chest or “vein wiiii Pleasure of a “licking 

writers have to contend with.’* rator suys; “If I write about any- pienl when nis forms a rela- 

I. is ,™= „.a. in enr^n, En*iisi. Se-.,-",'?." S £a°slf„S & SSlf/r, 


ig clustering around to watclfan Amer- Japanese 
n icon shaving or look at the hair on dubious 


apart from the royal wc , the 
affected “one” anti perhaps the 
Hemingwayesque “yoii'^ - there is 
only one p^ronoun for the first person 
singular. Dul this docs not solw the 
problem of the tone of the work. 
Writers of travel books provide a 
variety of examples: the 'i’^miglit be 
one of those self-admiring proconsuls 
on the old Blackwood's Magasi/ie, 
who knew more about the natives 
than they knew themselves; or a 


American asks: Shouion t literature secs Vietnamese sirls “fiirrino lita uMrine » ■ » , < 

be about one’s mission in life rather kittens but ®’’’ IS 

than smells?” No, he is told, the taueh^ and thSr S.L u toite chopping off some 

interpretation of man’s purpose L?ied their ews were Sid" M S?c®h”d ?^®? **'® 
changes with time Smells dnn’f bid him farewell, he murmurs a 

nanges wiin lime, omens uont. one significant moment, a Viet- condemnation of Westerners: “They 


country for another day." ' 

Into a Black Sun presents a vivid 
and intimate picture, but it msv 
finely be a tendentious one, Livinj 
!k the 1960s. I remembe? 

the reaction to early photographs 
from the war in Indo-Cfiina: shock 
not at the horrors depicted, but at 
their publication. Ordinary people 
should not be shown such thinw At 
the same time - the 1964 Olyln’pics 
had an Influence here - there was a 
somewhat self-conscious effort to- 
wards humanism, at showing the 
Japanese people as members of the 
brotherhood of man. Into c Black 
Sun demonstrates this, while con- 
tinuing to insist that all Wesiemcre- 
Oraham Oreene Is dragged in for a 
mention - had to be wrong about 
Vietnam. Possibly, but it was noi 
necessary to be a Westerner to be 
wrong about what was going on. The 
follpwing year 1 watched a Japanese 
business man carrying a bag of golf- 
clubs into the People’s Republic of 
China. 


iters of travel books provide Q -m • t 

Mo-girl watching 

the old Blackv^d's Magazine, O W-CWllllg 


quasi-avuncuiar scholar, like Norman Rv Frflncifi ICino 
Douglas; or. in our own day, an ^ AJHg 


observer who Is just and unobtru- 
sive, like V. S. Naipaul. Novelists 


experience 


similar difficulty; 


TAYAMA KATAlt 

The Quilt and Other Stories 


person, she would be accused of seir- vp« ’ bann 

esteem. Modern novelists arc apt to n n 

become awkward when describing ^ ooUw 254 7 
their hero’s sexual exploits. ■’ ■" 


BMume Vockerails personality and Japanese category of “Watakushi fict- of this is “The Girl-Watch«“ «n 

^ 

!s.™o‘‘all intemsTnd^^f^TX' m^m iSSifeT'to 

per»3,she“wi«'.d’be%SsedJ„;i?: Tokyo Pr«s. 

|y syst*™ and of the weakness of ment, he becomes so absorbed in the 
. Throughout the stones there are Japanese legal sanctions that Katai’s contemplation of one wholly out- 
• constant References to characters ere- survived the standing specimen that he is pushed 


dent in Einsante Menschen. 


They order these things differently ^ooit“^vCr* ated by Western write melty" of his repeated revelations of out on “to the line in the crush and h 

in Japan, where there is a tradition mann’s Magda says . . .’-‘He would .W»ed Many, Jiopte 


in Japan, where there is a tradition "lann s Magda says . . .” “He would i«i«« muincrcncc u, n» wire ana uneri jwanv neom# 

of autobiographical fiction and the IS^ ie?s «o on to tell her about Ibsen’s Nora Jat he should never have been sued S suffered ^he*^ 

•lator; hak .a^ryed- him ■well. Jnia a .*Bd i momentous In- coiinirv who haw ^ 

c..,. v« .1., ;%( oovationa, had either etdded 'or total- airalaht from the pases of 'A Snorta Since Ratal took himself, perpe- Kenneth G.- Hei 

fflt every h..«h 

cample of Western with so much solemnity, there 

1® often an unconscious humour in 


. fi/pde^im K an excellent ^xampie of ei^er etdded 'or total- alralghTt from the namw of »a omi*. n.w 

that siteclal sensibility which maX IW ’’ tually yearn 

Japanese readers find deficient in °"® sonw ' exam^te * of 5/estem f®*®'*> 

American and Bri&h novels,, the literature thus focSiM ideS ?- unconscious humour in 

hunger for the visible and palpable, , ®. ®6'«otion of whose short- even creatine it mcesaant spinning of a fine 

the slightly myopic craving for detail f-?"®® has now appeared in. an Eng- j.. ! thread of narrative out of his own 

that is ellner resonant or significant, hsh translation by Kenneth G. Hen- of Katai s work Mis into the emotional entrails. The best examole 

A uwetAm nnxiA. ...jll snail, “ 


American and British novels, the J'* ‘■“® curopmui ivaturai- 

hunger for the visible and palpable, , ®. selection of whose short- 

ihe slightly myopic craving for detail f-9"®® ®®,® now appeared in. an Eng- 
that is eltner resonant or si gni fi ca nt, ush translation by Kenneth G. Hen- 
A western reader will And no 

awkwardness in accompanying this Iti his account in his memoirs of 
witness lo the brothels and eating- the genesis of the longest work here 
. ?®f; ?I «*■ ine included, "The Quili’% Katai wrote: 

balttendds of the siirronndfng coun- W „ ,hat time I vra, deeply 


but suffered the same fate on 
Japanese commuter-trains - even if 
not as a punishment for voyeurisme. 


Kenneth G.- Henshall hai pro- 
duced an excellent introduclioji, at 
once informative and sympaihetle; 
but his translations sometimes lack 
the qualities of luddity and grace 
that the Japanese praise in Kalai’s 
style. 


tryside. 

Into a Black Sun was written in 
1968, but appears only now in'trans- 
Intlon. Tt refers to a period in history 
which Americnn readers, at least, 
will wish to forget. As a work of 
fiction it functions without narrative 
conOict, tensions or surprises of plot- 
ting, and yet the final effect is of a 


Just at that time I vras deeply *' 

moved, ' mind and bo^, by 
Gerhurt Hauptmann’s Einsame n« t t 
Menschen. I lelt that Vockerat’s 
loneliness was my own . . . Tol- 

stoy, Ibsen, Strindberg, Nietzsche ^ger* mn vprs> ' 

7 in the Ideology of such writers I imVERSi 

felt that the ]vi>desiicie distress ^® Urasblma Toro 

appeared clearly. I felt I too would 122pp. Angus and Robertson. £4,95, 


Tokyo technicolour yawn 


like to suffer 


in my turn. 


i^Zpp. Ancui 
0 261 14^ 


jlationsh'ip iKtwecn ’Vietnamese and Ids ^dim*^ an?*OTm^^^ tilavvm^^^ ^IbiSad^te*'**? *“1**^’ Oriental tho^? techni- 

.'la-.-ssTrjjfe.-'s sf.-sirsi'-aa; at^sfesaK'.-s 

■ ..... s 1; ss^r.iXsfc‘S 

1 iSSiiJ? -25 * ; ■ °^?-i '^®* ‘**® relationship between pathet&Uy remarks at one point. 

aiata[iEa£a£a£M'a^ ’ EtIiSs r "p ■ ‘^^“7 M jo'r !s 

.®.SK..^»JK.JK.,»aBLa&aE.SK,aRaE. calmlued m make a corpm-Iike p.l. in?" To the simple-minded these .niSiTyawm ^ 


lor invade the countenance of the questions might reem to be of the 
strongest reader. I^ind which have answers, but such is 

Hero-narrator Ron is in Tokyo, ®ot the case here, indeed, the who e 
trying to put together a joint intrigue is densely impenetrable 
Japanese-Auslralian television pro- throughout, even though the authm 
duction about the mass escape of tail® story twice over - slightly 
Japanese prisoners of war from ah sharp commercial practice In a novel- 
•Australian prison^camp in 1944. The la of only 120 pages, 
project picks the scab off an old, still partly responsible for the thick fog 
piitkn- sn^urating vround; Ron finds him- which enshrouds the story is the au- 
author, self confronted with a bland Oriental thor’s avant-garde narrative techni- 
wall, and is soon putting to himself a gue._ A mosaic is built^ug 
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Pusho TraYelJing 


NIm days to Ichlburl 
up and down 

with sweat and dysentery, . 
Avreke all night with the ban 

biting and the. ^ne . . 

pissing in my eat. 


ni colour yawn. . ^i. 

As part of their series of pflp*’’"" 
translations of twentieth^tury 

Japanese fiction, Kodansha 
• tionaJ have reis^^ Masujl louses 
Salamander and Othef Stories 

(160pp. 0 87011 458 1), a coUm»o; 
of hislorica] fictions translated ^ 
Edward 3eidensticker and Jaujes *• 
Arald; FUmiko Enchi’s now! 
Waltifig Yean (203pp. 0 87011 «4 
tS. in which she examines the aiti- 


'I': ■ . Anyoshi, thenovetistaaapwyw**^;’ 

3SS, :• No sleep again.. •. weil-luiown in Japan for her treat- 

. trying npt to hear the whores . 

whispering through the wall pollution add the care of old peop e 

,-r 'T. til contemporary society,, and . 

- Arriyinshome ‘ Catch and Other War Stories 

. ' -i; ‘ the 'impact of the Padfic War 

V ?• Japanese dviliana. Other receotpa^ 

. r'. -v 'Vv'- ■"■J''-.,. • 'fir back reiKues from 'Kodaiwhajj)’ 

• DClVlfl f iltirllov ternational Includ? John 

. •• . ;7 •" ,/ • rtranslaUom of Saburo.Shw^^^ 

‘ • SSSS=s^sssss==sas=i=s—^^ - •• i " .. War. Crlmlnql: Ufe Jf 

.. . i. . ■ fOroia Koki ■ (209pp. ' 0 87011 368 2)._, . 
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Edmund Blunden and his 
‘Dearest Autumn’ 


For the history of Anglo-Jsipanese 
literary relations there has lately 
beenJ-Ond-OLsome interest. This is 
a large number of letters - more 
than a thousand - written by 
Edmund Blunden to Aki Hayashi, a 
Japanese woman teacher whom he 
met when he was himself teaching in 
Tokyo. The correspondence covers a 
span of more than thirty years, and 
reveals much about BlunJen's hopes 
and activities as a poet and teacher, 
about his own literary projects, and 
his impressions or Japan and 
Japanese. It is at times touchingly 
intimate. Blunden sent pobms lo 
Miss Hayashi. often written in 
Japanese vein, and was closest to her 
at the time he was meditating and 
beginning to write his classic account 
of ms experiences in the First World 
War, Undertones of War. The letters 
reveal much about his mind and 
thoughts and his character, which 
always seemed lo his Japanese friend 
pccuiiarty and delightfully English. 

Having accompanied Blunden 
back to Hn^and when he returned 
from his first professional post in 
1%7, l^ss Hayashi settled in Lon- 
don with his encouragement and sup- 
port. He helped her with money, 
and she was also able to earn her 
own living by doing research for him 
and other writers, including Graham 
Greene and George Orwell. Her 
work at the British Museum was of 
substantial help to Blunden in his 
researches on Clare, Keats and Shel- 
ley, and he generously acknowledges 
this in his letters. She was also able 
to assist him unobtrusively when he 
joined the staff of the Times Literal^ 
Supplement. Before her death in. 
\%2 Miss Hayashi had be^come a 
British citizen. She never went back 
to Japan. 

.A small, plain, serious girl. Aki 
Hayashi first met Blunden in 1924 nt 
the Summer College in Kaniizawa. 
Blunden had been invited to Tokyo 
Imperial University (Tcidni) as Pro- 
fessor of En^ish from 192^1927. 
unaccompanied by his first wife and 
fwo children, he stayed at a modest 
inn near the university, and for the 
nrst year of his stay he was very 
lonely and suffered much from 
asthma. At that time Tokyo was re- 
covering from a . great earthquake, 
and life was in a state of paralysis. 
The teachers and students at the 
Enghsh Faculty looked forward to a 
teacher who could satisfy their 
wriosity about . the West, and 
Edmund Blunden seemed to them a 
godisent messenger from what they 
taw as that liberated, culturnlly- 
aavanced country, England. 

He soon found himself very popu- 
lar among the students: perhaps too 
I^pular, because most of his spare 
lime was spent receiving dozens of 
Visitors - students and devotees all of 


By Sumie Okada 

whom wanted to know about Eng- 
land and her literature. Unlike ms 
predecessor, Blunden was a kind, 
attentive and conscientious teacher 
and his students appreciated his 
readiness to talk to them. 

Hayashi was not one of Blunden’s 
students at Teidai. She had gradu- 
ated from Tsuda College as one of 
the most promising piipus of its prin- 
cipal, Umeko 1'suda, a well-known 
pioneer of women’s higher educa- 
tion. When Blunden first met 
Hayashi, he was twen^-eight years 
old. She was thirty-five ana an 
English teacher at one of the 
women's high schools near Nagoya. 
According to her pupils’ recollec- 
tions, she was a typical Tsuda 
schoolmistress, a brisk-mannered 
bluestocking, not particularly attrac- 
tive either m character or in appc.ir- 
ance. But Hayashi was more than 
kind to Blunaen, who, despite his 
enormous popularity among the stu- 
dents, was not happy in fepan. He 
often found his new life and role 
dull, and his frustration and difficul- 
ties were much mitigated by a grow- 
ing love for Hayashi, who acted not 
omy as a substitute for a wife and 
mother but also as an efficient 
secretary and literary companion. 
More than anything though, perhaps, 
he responded simply to her own love 
for him, writing (on September 24, 
1925); 

Your noble, generous, most 
womanly thought of “self-sacrifice'* 
is in itself a great thing done for 
me. I want you, and I snail try not 
to give you any opportunity for 
that self sacrifice: you always will 
be putting me to sname witn your 
active love. 

The Japanese students were by no 
menus tolerant of their respected 
teacher’s relationship with Hayashi, 
venting their resentment in com- 
plaints about her dark-skinned fea- 
tures and ungracious personality. 
One of Blundcn’s pupils at (he time, 


now an emeritus professor of English 
at Tokyo University, remembers that 
he used to mistake her for a liouse- 
maid. If Hayashi had been more 
conventionally attractive to the stu- 
dents, they would, he feels, have 
accepted her gladly; but she was far 
from conforming to the traditional 
Japanese ideal of a tody - pretty, 
modest and good-mannered. The 
students’ rejection of Hayashi may 
well have prompted her decision to 
leave Japan for good. 

Hie romance was well established 
by October 1924, as it shown by the 
first letter from Blunden to “Dearest 
Autumn" (Aki means “autumn” in 
Japanese). He writes that he will 
meet her off the train at Tokyo, 
after a long night journey which he 
is worried will tire her: 


It’s a pity I am not able to he the 
Dominant Male, and spenk lu yuu 
like n father! For my own pun, I 
think now if 1 watch carefully what 
I do and don’t hurry I may be free 
of asthma again for a period. It 
would have been the best of re- 
medies if you could have been 
here as you wished. I love you and 
your love. 

Between 1924 and 1926 he sent her 
eighty such love letters. Possibly she 
was attracted lo him because he was 
so different from Japanese men, who 
even Blunden could see were "domi- 
nant males”; and he was no less 
certainly drawn to her “acute mind 
and enquiring spirit”, whirii only a 
foreigner at that lime would linve 
valued as a i|Uiilily of ■ Japanese 
womanhood. 

Their relationship was in some 
ways not unlike something out of 
La^ Murasaki’s tenth-century Tale 
of Genji, though on Hayashi’s side it 
was a matter of giving him all she 
had. in the most prosaic as well as 
the most romantic ways, and of his 
accepting it from her with gratitude 
and deep affection. “Your careful 
packing was a model to careless me” 
lie writes. “Some odd jobs are left 
until you come to the rescue, but 1 
know you will not refuse them!” In 
1925 they spent their Christmas holi- 
days together, and afterwards they 
lived together at Blunden’s official 
quarters provided by the University 
in the Kikafuji Hotel in Tokyo. 
There was some gossip at first and 
he wrote: “Do not take too seriously 
the rudeness or malice of the people 
in the hotel: their opinion is not 
worth a farthing now, and presently 
all vanishes ... 

Undoubtedly Aki hoped that 
Blunden, whose relations with his 
first wife Mary had been strained 
before he left England, would marry 
her after a divorce. He may have 
seriously considered this possibility, 
but his letters show him making 
painful efforts to be honest with her 
about his position. In August 1925 
he wrote: 



Aki Hayashi and Edmund Blunden, c 1925. 


The love I have for you is truly 
deep and I cannot reproach myself 
for It; I shall not grow old and dull 


over it, but hold you always as my 
Dear. Tbis is not a declaration 
against my wife and our years of 
intimately shared existence, and 1 
am anxious that you should see 
hpw we are towards one another: 
so here are two letters which I. had 
from her this morning just before 
going out, do please read them 
and comprehend that side of my 
life. 1 must not hurt her and that is 
all I can say as a guide to us now. 
She is looking towards me always, 
as 1 read her leUer. 

But still how gentle and beauti- 


ful a love has awakened between 
you and II I shnil rely on it and 
live on It in many solitary hours. Il- 
ls a charm to keep me going. 1 am 
most distressed that I cannot fulfil 
all that I ought to Autumn, as 
things stand now, but you have 
unselfish patience and a splendid 
courage. When I was with you the 
cares of thfr hurried and bilious 
world censed to touch me. I loved 
whatever gave me the cliance to 
do some slight thing for you: and, 
as it has been, so it will continue 
to be. 

And it is dear, loo, that Aki put him 
under some pressure to mnlcc less 
equivocal avowals to her: 

Aki asks me lo write, - 
Tbat I would sooner live 

with her, 

And be her love. 

Than with anyone. 

If I was not already married, 
he wrote, end agmn: 

Why question so often? 

Why rob me of my peace? 

Have I not shown you my spirit, 
Made you .the receiver or my 
intimate ideas, 


Entrusted to you the desires 
of my heart? 

Tn January 1927 he writes, ns it 
were, n promise, iinil signs it: "In 
case I should ever many a second 
lime I should in nil likelihood ntaTty 
Aki. Edmund Blunden". 

Me was serious in his suggestion 
that Aki should come to England 
with him, about which he sent her a 
.somewhat ambiguous haiku: 

Aki. 

- Awaiting the happy day 
When site explores 
J.Qndon for herself. 

.Site should come, but in what 
CO|incity? 

I have been thinking that 1 shatl 
take you into our liomc as my 
copyist or secretary and I believe 
that it can be done without 
difficully . . . f couldn't afford an 
Enj^ish secretary, I need one; and 
that I. think will be the reason why 
Aki-Oion comes. But there is time 
yet to discuss all side-issues. 

In the. meantime their idyll con- 
tinued. 

1 enjoy the yellow flames of leaves 
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which Iu3[) now fiom the chestnut 
trees ~ at Turanamon they line the 
road. I also enjoy the small chil- 
dren nf this town, who hnil my 
strange apparition with "Theio- 
jin", und stop playing as though a 
giant »'cre passing. 

Shelley’s biographer also helicvcd, 
perhaps nui'vely, in love's innuccncc. 
“ir there is any innocence, it is love; 
and I cannot help loving you, though 
far off is one whom I love." While in 
Japan, at least, he seems to have 
occHsinnHlly cnicrlaiiietl the idea that 
Aki shoulo join the household of his 
wife, children and mother. “Soon I 
shall be writing niy mother about a 
Viiung Japanese lady who wants to 
sec the land of her dreams and 
would be a ureal delight to have as a 
gucsC*. Me nad qualms, resolved in 
various ways. 

f wonder though whether you 
would not find h small town in the 
West of England rather monolo- 
OOU.S. Bill a.s n first resting-place in 
England it might do well, and vnu 
would find them all so naliiral iiiid 
familiar thin it svoiilJ he the best 
way of beginning. Afterwards your 
cx|»ricnce of Condon and other 
places would be easily arranged ~ 
nr more easily. 

Tor her part, Aki seems to have 
had a romantic view of England as a 
utopia where neither burglars nor 
rubbers lived, a view that Blundcn 
did his best to correct: “We have 
some burglars and knaves in England 
loo, Aki - you're an optimist. Out 
they don't use knives quite so com- 
monly". But he understood Aki's 
feelings towards what was later to be | 
her adopted country. In The Mind’s i 
Eye (1934) he wrote that the i 
Japanese “passion for our literature I 
resembles our own passion for Creek 1 
and Roman glories. England has be- 1 
come a new Athens to many 1 
Japanese." i 


On August 25, 1927 the pair land- 
ed ul Plyniniith and soon nflcrwanls 
the idyll ended. Any ideas of ii cuni- 
num meiiiiuc had in be given up. 
Bliinden discovered tliiii he siill 
loved his wife and liid nut aileinpt (o 
bring her and Aki lugclher; 

[ am mtni anxious ihai you should 
be happy and yci it is yiiurself 
alone who can make you .so, for 
my home is intensely dear to me 
and I cannot help giving my life In 
it, with the hope that everything 
there will become as nearly pcrf^cci 
as a man can find .... but I cun 
feel that loneliness and impatience 
you feel; they weigh on me among 
my other problems; 1 have you in 
my heart and feel that you ure the 
only real gain I found in Japan. 
The chance of my renewing all 
that wa.s beautiful in the love be- 
tween me and my wife must 
dominate all my actions at present, 
anil your ilcs'otiun will not fnil me 
ill tni.s, my ovcrwhulminfl hope 
and great (ask. ... If my feelings 
ioward.s my wife had really died, I 
.should not have to demand of you 
the sacrifice of being alone in Lon- . 
don; but instead I Tind that I km 
inspired by her excellent qualities 
ana her own love surviving nil the 
dreary discords nf the past years, 
to love her as greatly as ever. 


rue In his pledge 
icr finandally: 


;o nf Inukiiig after 


In 1930, after he had at Inst 
obtained a divorce, Aki may still 
have hnd hopes, but the finnr blow 
came when, two years later, Blunden 
married Sylva Norman. Aki seems 
never to have complained or re- 


proached him, and though his letters 
refer once or twice to Tier “making 
things more difficult", he always feh 


that he would count on her con- 
tinued loyally and support. “If you 
fail me now, I shall have one more 
black page in my life's story. She did 
not fail nim, and in return he was 


I don't know now hnw our money 
I matters stand but am enclosing ii 
' chc(|uc for £7 which I think will 
answer your needs; I suppose you 
will keep account of all tor i ilon'i 
have lime .... 

I was much Iniri at lunch yesterday 
by seeing ihal you were very liiW’ 
Kry: I beg yon' not to let yourself 
be so. blit withdraw what you 
want from Bishopsgate and next 
month I will make it up and supp- 
ly the rest - this month 1 cannot 
receive much. 

When she was ill he helped her 
with continued kindness. And he 
greatly valued her assistance in his 
later work, “heartily con^atulaling" 
her on her transcript of John Claris 
MS, which was “extraordinarily diffl- 
culi", and on her discovery of a 
letter from Clare to Woodliouse. 

During the war Aki underwent the 
disagreeable experience of being an 
“enemy alien", but Blunden con- 
tinued to employ and protect her. In 
1947 he was appointed to a cultural 
mission to Japan, arriving in Yoko- 
hama in December 1947 with his 
third wife and their eldest daughter. 
(In the course of his three-yenr slay 
he was to give nearly 600 lectures.) 
Aki remained in London. Her pride 
made her keep her address secret 
from Japnese visitors, but she was 
intensely proud of her connection 
with the British Museum and had it 
posted on the alumni roll of the 
college where she had worked before 
resigning to accompany Blunden to 
En^ancT When the news of her 
death reached him in Hong Kong he 
was shocked and saddened. In her 
will she left him her savings and 
all her other property. 


I 







haiku poet, Joso, a pupil of Bash6, is included in an 
^Mbiiion of Japanese Popular Literature of the Edo Period 1600-1S68'' at 
tite British Library which opened this mek and will run until June J9S2. 


Landscapes of inner space 


By Carmeii Blacker 

llAROLD CTBWaRTi 
By the Old Walls' of Kyoto 

463pp. New York and Tokyo: 
Weatherhill. $22. 50. 

(Harold Stewart is already known in 
this country as a poet, and as the' 
translator of two volumes of haiku 
verse. His writinu on Buddhism and 
on the phUosopttia perennis nre less 
familiar outside Japan. For those 
who have had the privilege of meet- 
ing him and hearing his conversa- 
tion, however. In the “ten-foot- 
^uare hermitage" in Kyoto which 
has been his home for the Inst fifteen 
years, this new hook will be recog- 
nized as the proper distillation of the 
experience, in both the inner and the 
out^r mode, of a remarkable perso- 
nality. 

By the Old Wails of Kyoto, is pri- 
marily an account of a journey; out 
of a, Journey accomplished, as every 
pilgrimnge must be, on two levels. In 
the twelve poems which form the 
heart of the work Stewart conducts 
us on a meguri or circumnmbulation 
of twelve landscapes in the ancient 
nnd geomaniic city of Kyoto. Under 
his guidance we are shown, in vivid 
. detail, n succession of celebrated 
Buddhist temples, Shinto shrines, 
rargensp- tombs and' pe'ripheral hills.-. 
1 '. .Thd.ipui^y-jr^ tKese;iphdscapcsI' 
■ .^kes plaoO^.VhbfedveY','' a-<!e-i' 
• fined circle of time, We start amidst^ 
.. the green of late . spring, continue- 
thrragh hl^. summer, apturnn and 
winter, to end, once more in! spring, 
kt the point where wc started. , 

But the journey iepresehts>ai the 
- sanie time . qn interior spiritual 
seuireh, in which the poet guides us, 
with the correspondence between lit- 
: ncr .and outer, .which Is ohe'dMhe- 
I persistent (hemes .of the booh; on a'' 
I progression through the atqtes of the! 
soul undergone by the. Buddhist pilv; 
grim. 

Each of (he twelve pbeihs is 
accompatiied by a prose commentary, 
or essay, in which the . vdrio'us siib-'. 
jects touched upon in Che poems are ' 
discussed .and elucidated. ^Is com- 
plemeniQiy structure' of; podm and: 

6 rose, though unfamiliar in the ' 
fest, in fact draws on Buddhist' 

. tradition, and Stewart in adopting it 


is followine the precedent of the 
Buddhist scliolur who writes an “ex- 
tended sclf-i^ommentary in prose on 
his own more , concentrateef text In 
verse''. Conversely, for those less 
concerned with poetry, the poems 
niuy be read as a verse epitome of 
the subjects expounded in the prose 
texts. 

The twelve places in and around 
Kyoto which Stewart has chosen for 
the stages in his contemplative jour- 
ney are all in some degree holy 
spots, sanctified either by' natural 
beauty, by the subtle man-made hid- 
den beauty known as yOgen, or by 
the presence of a saint. Thus we 
begin among the exquisite green hills 
of Arashivama, watching an enact- 
ment on the river of an ancient fes- 
tival of music and boats. We then 
proceed through the celebrated 2>n 
garden of Ryflanji, constructed of 
rocks and white sand; pause in the 
heat of summer before the statue of 
Mnltrcya in the Kdryflji temple; con- 
tinue, into autumn, at the Jakkdin 
nunnery at Ohara, and. thence into 
the beautiful Tendai temple of San- 
zenin. Thercnfter, on bur last stage, 
we are taken on a piercingly cold 
winter dawn into the Ginkakuji tem- 
ple and garden, to return once more, 
as spririg itself recurs, ihrou^ the 
tombs, or the KurodnnI cemetery. 

On an exterior level therefore, the 
book will serve as a “contemplative 
guide'! to . the incomparably rich 
artiaUc heritage of the ancient capital 
:B£;it-is .found exemplified In' these' 
twelve plades. .TTha pwnif -ate fac- 
tually accurate,** Mr - Stewart ex- 
plains, “down to the last to^- 
graphical detail, ns long and intimate 
observation on the spot could make 
them.'* Anv obscurities, any' needful 
background, any multfole layers of ' 
; meaning, are elucidated in the prose 


background, any multfole layers of 
; meaning, are elucidated in the prose 
commentaries., which will borne. 1 

E redict, 1;o. serve as. a little encyc- 
>pedio of Japanese culture. Among 
the astortiShiDgly wide range of siib- 
:;Jects!lt-eated,.and tiepted \nth equal- 
ly remarkable-insigliti' tire, Japanese 
music and poetry. Dierature and his- 
tory, sculpture, painting, architec- 
ture, gardens, ^pottery, flowcn and 
• tea. . 

Nor is thlq oil. The Jdiirney has its 
analogicnl counterpart iii’ the soul, ns' 
a passagb . through corresponding 
states of cons^ousriess or inner 
space, Hence, as occasion arises in 
the poeinSi the prose essays "explore 


ill depth certain aspects of Buddhist 
and Taoist Metapnysics and icon- 
ography, myth and ntual, and touch 
upon the ‘ festivals and legends ot 
Shinto*'.' Indeed, it is Stewart's wis- 
dom in the metaphvsica perennis, his 
easy lucidity in ma’ttcrs of the tradi- 
tional spiritual quest and its arche- 
typal symbols, nnd in particular his 
utter integrity and confident faith as 
a professed and practising member 
of the Shin sect or Buddhism, which 
lift this book into a category by itself 
and wilt cause the reader who “sees 
with" him to return to it again and 
again throughout his life. 

Certain brood contrapuntal themes 
can be distinguished throughout the 
irork. We soon discern, for example, 
the tension between the ancient city 
of Kyoto, still encapsulating tradi- 
tional metaphysical values, and its 
modern, i corrupt counterpart, the 
new Krato, standing for the arrogant 
forgetfulness of the world in the^t 
stage of its great cycle, for the “tech- 
nescience" which assigns reality only 
to that which is measurable and 
quantifiable. 

A complex web of symbols may 
furthermore be discovered recurring 
through the poems: the wall, for 
example, which; as the title of the 
book suggests, both encloses and ex- 
cludes; the White Path between two 
rivers, that familiar motif in Amidisi 
art; the figure of the dragon, both in 
its descending form, kuMrirya, and 
; its .ascending, one, noborlryU, and 
.| which fused torether express the axis 

'.mundi. Likewise' the vocabulary' of. 

expressing the irarisforma- 
tlon from base to pure, and assimi- 
lated to the' spiritual quest, recurs 
again pnd again. - . 

Overshadowing , the whole work, 
however, can be discerned the pola^ 
ity between two principal Buddhist 


In poem 2, for example, Stewart 
finds himself meditating in the cele- 
brated Zen stone garden of Ryoanji. 

The deep tranquillity of wooded hills 
That rise behind the temple lias been 
brought 

Into this walled enclosure, which insiiis 
Monastic quietude, an aimospiicre 
Filled with mysterious emptiness, for here 
The open secrey of Zen is taught 
By flheen stones within a sanded court; 
A dry kOan which haunts and teases 
thought 

With bare insistence that li cannot seize 
Like these cicadas shaking, faintly sere 
Their silver sisirums in the rednr trees. 

As (he poem advances through the 
first ten landscapes, however, he be- 
comes increasin^y aware of the sup- 
reme Buddhist paradox; how can we 


views; and the poet's gradual bro- 
ads, from the. one to the other 
From the Zen view, which holds that 


enllglitenment is impossible without 
self-effort : of a particular kind, he 
moves towairds the Shin view, which 
represents the Other Power tgachina 
,or the Pure Land schools, ond which' 
teaches that in the present declining - 
age man is unable to ffoe hlihSelf by, 
' anV efforts of his own ffoih (be meat 
delusion, and must throw himse^ en" 
on the. meixsy of Amlda 
Buddha. Ha writes with a. particular 
simplicity, and . Intensity wliich eh- 
• .ables us to “see" thrdugh.^his eyes: 


, ---; — — M 

prison affect the bright scene out- 
side?- Only when the mysterious 
Awakening of the Faith, or hotsu- 
bodaishin,^ occurs, which once ex- 
perienced is recognized to be beyond 
ego, and to be a transference mim 
Amido such as can awaken the cor- 
responding Buddha nature in 
ourselves. That here is “the only 
miracle recognised by the Buddha' , 
Stewart comes to realize in his tenth 
and longest poem, when he ai*rives 
on an autumn evening at the Tendai 
temple of Sanzenin. As he makes his 
way thfough.vthe halls and past the 
murals of the. temple, he experiences 
a vision of the Amida Triad, and of 
the Pure Land itself through a series 
of coQtemplations which recall those 
deKribed in the Amitayurdhyana 

Only by grace such as this can we 
oope to achieve liberation at this 
particular time. For Stewart believes, 
in. accoraaiice with the metaphysiea 
^i^unUemretxd by such writers as 
Rene Ouenqn, A.' K. Coomaras- 
wamy. Marco Pallia and Kathleen 
Rame, that we have reached that last 
s^eot the cycle, in which the only 
kind of reality reco^zeej is that of 
A !<!iuantifiabje • world. 

Agaiiv aim . ^aiq he ' reminds iis • that 
the physical world is hot the onlv 
reality, apd. ftirther, that this very 
physical world, cut off from its ;coji 
reSfmndmg . higher levels, becomes 
Ou** modem 
malitojr, --Vvilh, .ite loss of a spiritual 
centre, of purpose and meaning, 


recurs throughout the narrative. “Tbe 
lower levels of realty can form 
adequate symbols of the higher", but 
once deny the higher and the famil- 
iar solid world is robbed signifi- 
cance. 

In the last poem, when the jour- 
ney has been accomplished hill cir- 
cle, we hear the theme of the 
Bodhisattva, who renounres his li- 
beration from the wheel in order to 
turn to help those still bound to it, 
as the figure in the last of the Ten 
Oxherding Pictures returns to the 
marketplace with hands bestowii^ 
bliss. Stewart wonders, will his woras 
be heard in this final age, when the 
truth of the dharma is ooscured, and 
when our own minor cycle Is ^ 
newed only against the background 
of the decline of the larger mov^ 
ment? He sees the new Kyoto, ana 
the temple pond polluted witli rc* 
fuse. But at the last there blows owr 
its surface a shower of white petals. 

Only scant Justice can be done in a 
short review to this large and 
markable book. To mention only a 
smattering of the subjects discu^M 
in the course of the commenU^ 
we may cite: the landscape of tue 
Pure Land, 'its trees and tewcls; ^ 
ranks. of dragons; the numoer of wi- 
ours visible in the rainbow and tje 
loss of the “true doctrine of seven 
colours"; the nature of the Buddtmt 
icon which reflects the hidden aa^‘ 
of him who looks at it; 
and the disposition of stones In 
gardens. 

by the Walls of Old Kyoto is f^J- 
er embellished by a peninimon bina 
ing, endpapers reitfesentiiia tji» 
the DaltpkuJI temple, and oy 24 e^ 
chanting lands^pes by four notaw 
Japanese artists of tiie njnetwnm 
century, chosen from the 
an. album of pictures of the om 
capital. 

In his translation of 
of Ryokan (219pp. Princeton UW 
of Asian Translations: Pnneewn Uni 
versity Press. . £13.40,), , Nobu)^ 
Yuasa illustrate, and in jntiwu^ 
tion evaluates,' the variety of suoj^ 
pfottnt In the poeiiY ^ 
poet-pnest of the late E^ 

Ryokan lived as a recluse for most o 
his,' life during 'Which he wote som 
fourteen hundred u-nAa (Wn“! 
poems), four hundred kanshi (^ninew 
poems), -and. a small number' o 
hokku. . 
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Waving the flag of liberty 

By Jean-Pierre Lehmann 


THOMAS M. IIIJBER: 

The Revolutionary Origins of Modern 
Japan 

260^. Stanford University Press. 

1048 1 

ROGER W. BOWEN; 

Rebellion and Democracy In MeUI 
Japan 

A Study of Commoners in the Popu- 
lar Rights Movement 
367pp. University of California Press. 

m. 

0 S20 03665 4 

The origins of the political revolution 
of 18w and Japan's subsequent 
transformation to modernity, accord- 
ing to Thomas Huber, can be found 
tn the thoughts and deeds of low- 
income, wcU-educated, meritocratic 
and bureaucratized samurai of the 
Chdshu han. Focusing his attention 
on Yoshlda Shdin, Kusaka Genzui 
and Takasugi Shinsaku, he seeks not 
only to establish the social back- 
ground, intellectual achievements 
and political commitment of these 
revolutionaries but also to show that 
ihey, and especially Yoshida, pro- 
vided a blueprint for the reforms 
which followed their untimely deaths 
- they were all killed before the 
Meijl Restoration - and that both 
their motivations and their ambitions 
were primarily endogenous rather 
than responses to Western stimula- 
tion. He strongly supports the view 
that class struggle was a significant 
factor in the political events which 
culminated in the overthrow of the 
Tokugawa regime and rejects the in- 
terpretation of the Meiji Restoration 
ii a “revolution from above". In- 
stead he argues that it 

was a social rebellion carried out 
by japan's disciplined and highly 
educated service intelligentsia, 
against aristocratic oppression and 
outmoded social forms. The Res- 
torationists were motivated to act 
politically, first, because of mate- 
rial deprivation suffered by their 
class, and, second, because of 
their idealistic commitment to the 
welfare of the whole political com- 
munity. Both of these motivating 
interests were deeply rooted in 
thdr social conditions as members 
of the Tokugawa service intelli- 
gentsia. 

Despite claims to the contrary, 
there is, in fact, little originality in 
the major propositions of this book. 
This may explain why, in spite of its 
being reasonably brief, there is a 
great deal of repetition. And, in 


view of the author's frequent refer- 
ence to the staunch idemism of the 
ChoshA intelligentsia, one wonders 
how well acquainted he is with 
Japanese history after 186ft. Not only 
do ho Hirobumi and Yamagata An- 
tomo figure in his category of ideal- 
ists. but even Shinagawa Yajird; 
while ltd and Yamagata were un- 


doubtedly able statesmen, they were 
essenliairy opportunistic politicians, 
hardly characterized by “idealistic 
commitment to the welfare of the 


whole political community'', while 
Shinagawa is mainly remembered for 
his brutal repression of political 
rights and strong-arm police tactics, 
resulting in numerous deaths, in 
Japan's early parliamentary elec- 
tions. Hubers enthusiasm for his 
heroes, however, remains un- 

daunted. Through their sacrifices and 
efforts 

sweeping changes altered the 
essentiaf quality of public life. 

They brought a vitality and 
rationality that enlivened all 

spheres of public action. There 
soon followed unprecedented 

growth in crop yields, commerce, 
and industry. There arose a vigor- 
ous press and a healthy general 
clamor for democracy. Philosophy, 
literature, and the arts, nourished 
by foreign as well as native in- 
spiration, flourished as never be- 
fore. Famine was unknown, and 
modern medical knowledge spread 
across the land. In the end the 
reforms would rescue tens of mil- 
lions of ordinary Japanese from 
Ignorance, disease, and want. 

This utopian view of Meiji Japan 
is a very, very far cry from the 
society which Roger Bowen in Rebel- 
lion and Democracy in Meiii Japan 
so vividly describes and analyses. In 
fact, we have here something com- 
pletciv different, namely one of the 
most stimulating, indeeit chullenging 
studies of modern Japanese social 
history to have emerged in recent 
years. We also have n truly revision- 
ist work in which hardly one 
orthodox interpretation or its uphol- 
ders is spared. Bowen has challenged 
the establishment, and though not all 
of his conclusions will be readily 
accepted - and indeed he is likely to 
unleash a very exciting debate - it 
would be churlish on the part of any 
of his critics not to congratulate him. 

Bowen skilfully uses the social sci- 
entist’s tools, but not his jargon; the 
book is, in fact, very well written. 
He displays an impressive command 
of his subject not just from the pa^ 
licular Japanese viewpoint, but in its 
universal perspective. Bowen there- 
fore avoids the pitfall of parochialism 


which has luo often marred contem- 
porary studies of modern Japan. 

His major concern is to analyse 
the social and economic foundations 
of the movement for freedom and 
popular rights of the 1870s and 1880s 
and its political ideologies, organiza- 
tions and ambitions. By concentrat- 
ing on three rebellions, namely the 
Fukushima, Kabasan and Chi'chibu 
incidents, he assesses their wider im- 
plications to determine whether 
democracy had been attempted and 
to what extent it was achieved. The 
orthodox intepretation is that demo- 
cracy was not seriously attempted, 
essentially because it was not under- 
stood, but that in so far as it had 
been, it most certainly was not a 
success. Bowen's assertion is that 
democracy was attempted and that it 
should not be perceived as a failure. 
While there is a great deal of empir- 
ical data and theoretical considera- 
tion in his work - much more than a 
short review can do justice to - three 
major themes deserve special atten- 
tion. 

Bowen justifies his conclusions and 
radical dincrences from past inter- 
pretations with the claim that 

the main weakness of the “failure 
thesis" lies in its neglect of the 
practice of politics at different 
levels of society. The level ot 
which most specialists on Japan 
have aimed their histurical analy- 
ses is the elite and national level 
of politics, the level occupied by 
national party leaders, the chiet- 
tains of big business, and high 
ranking government officials. 

Consequently, “past treatments of 
the political history of this period 
have generally not been very sensi- 
tive to commoners and the organiza- 
tion and ideology behind their rebel- 
’lions". In contrast to previous histor- 
iogrnphicnl emphasis on perceiving 
history “from above", the author' 
provides a rich, detailed and penet- 
rating analysis of hjstory "from 
below". 

Bowen Insists that the rebellious 
commoners were by no means moti- 
vated by chauvinism, traditionalism 
or millenarianism, but that they were 
progressive in outlook. He examines' 
the central and crucial role of Ucki 
Emori - one of the most sophisti- 
cated political theorists of Meiji 
Japan - in translating complicated 
concepts for the masses. Among the 
methods Ueki used was that of com- 
posing popular songs, for example 
the ' “Country Song of Popular 
Rights"; in this way the commoners 
were treated to lessons in Western 
political history and philosophy. 
Thus, democracy may have been re- 


jected hy the elites, hut not only did 
an ucquaininnee with and under- 
standing of its fundumcntal precepts 
filler clown tn the lower layers of 
society, but indeed they were eagerly 
espoused. 

Bowen's case resides essuntiaily in 
n rejection of cultural determinism. 
The doctrine of natural riglits helped 
the rebels to "express in universal 
terms the way things ought to be, 
nnd to condemn in absolute terms 
the way things iverr". This radical 
break witli past orthodoxy - accord- 
ing to wliicn man enjoyed no rights 
but WAS beset with obligations - 
arose “because conditions had 
changed sufficiently to make obso- 
lete Ihc old political idiom derived 
from subsistence and Confucian 
ethics". The political violence in 
which the commoners enuged re- 
flected “the growth of iibcntl or 
bourgeois economic and political 
forces in Japan during Ihc lK80s", 
which led to a “rising political con- 
sciousness that could only he man- 
ifest in capiinlislic society, that is, a 
consciousness of the idea ihal politic- 
al obligation to (he State rested upon 
the Slate's recognition that property 
and freedom are (he basic indivisible 
and innlicnahlc rights of all men". If 
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Related roles 


Michael P ye 

T. P, KA5UUS; 

Aettonj Zen I^rson 

Hawaii UniverSjty ' Press., 

What can emptiness and no-mind 
nave to .do (he Western con- 

S Personhood? T. P. Kasulis 
B courageous furrow. Having 


lUllWVTa 

'to the riecessaiy skills and a sense 
DUroosA. iiA (\Arfnrme ^ TemBrk- 


...« ui..<.,caaai y a&iiiB tulu b a 

fj, pi^rpose, he perforais a reir 
“Die feat of medjatioh. Parts of 


BO and non-beiiig, the weaving 
of these m Zen tradition, 
ana the consequent move from logic 
, !il and intuitive percep- 

hon. with thirteeiith-century Sfll6 
^ master DOgeii and the very 
? .imaster Hakuin 

Kaiulis takes us into 
of the Japniese Zen ex- 
Somehow he manages! to 
tommunlcate in book form the 
• ffi? ,!?*fference between • “riot- 
^ nihilistic, and 
which is' an 
■ . ^Plance' of everyday mental 
; wfthpu^ Ming ensnared 


by them. For the thoughtful West- 
erner thik must be one of the most 
clear and perceptive accounts of Zen 
available. 

Thoroughly new is Kasulis’s 
attempt to. locate the Zen under- 
standing bt the person in secular 
Japanese assumptions. The . meaning 
of personal existence in Japanese 
terms is entirely bound up with the 
network of relationships which de- 
fines responsibility ana security. An 
Individud in abstraction from these 
is of little worth. A person consists 
of his roles in relationship. Zen prac- 
tice too leads right away from ab- 
stractions and principles. but sees au- 
thentic being in . uncluttered, spon- 
taneous response to things as they 
are, or as tiiey come. Thus Zen can 
easily be related to many other ao- 
tivitik such as art or sword^anship. 
At the same time Zen drives ba^ 
down to the base of peiisonhood, 
namely, non-being, and teaches non- 
attachment to secular duties and cal- 
culations, even while these are being 
performed. This, has a strengtii: 
reteasing effect. Though Kasulis dries 
not say so; it is therefrire good for 
trade. Thus both Masters and mao- 
Bgen gre imntent.. 

If Zen Buddhism .In its Japanese 
form [Us sp well with Japanese focial 
assumptions, how can it be related to 
the ™terti mind (if tiiere is sileh a 


thing) or to Western needs? Does the 
concept of personhood as a created 
and/or creative centre of energy with 
its own persistent identity not • run 
counter, to such an empty|ng-out Jn 
pure relationship?' Kasulis 'odniits 
that a straight . transmission to tlie 
West is not possible, but maintains 
that the power of the Zen perception 
may be drawn upon through an in- 
ternalization of practice. This 
will lead to a relinquishment of the 
Idea that theories and systems can 
explain and control everything, or 
that truth can be progressively 
accumulate arid- - used,' , .with 
ourselves as the centre of some fixed 
set of arrangements. The ^nuine 
'person wUI then be one “who intrin- 
sically has no standpoint" (from jhe 
old Indian Mahayaha Buddhism) yet 
who Is ready to adopt' specific pers- 
pectives for the practical articulation 
of science and art. The ideal is then 
“to be essentially- no person, while 
.simultaneously being the personal act 
appropriate d (be occasion", where- 
upon, Kasulis lapses, with BaahO, 

, into, poetry. 

What he does not explain is why. 
Japanese society,' if so in tune, with 
Zen, is itself so effectively impris- 
oned, in fheTheditated inter-personal 
and economid calculations. Surely 
fhere is* more to Zen than social 
. robotics. 


this form of political rebellion was 
mure • prevalent in ihc countryside 
(han in the cities, that was because 
“Japanese capitalist growth was 'ru- 
ral centred*". This will undoubtedly 
constitute the mosi controversial 
aspect of Bowen's thesis for it re- 
quires a (airly unuualiticd acceptance 
nf the view that (he base determines 
the superstructure. 

In 1945 American forces finally 
liberated Japan and unleashed, dur- 
ing the occupation, the spontaneous 
and deep-rooted democratic tenden- 
cies of the Japanese people. In the 
years of reconstruction, the Amer- 
ican model was there (o be emu- 
lated; hut this avid desire to gain 
freedom as it was experienced and 
understood in the West had for long 
lieen a cry of Ihc oppressed Japanese 
ninsscss, as indeed is illustrated in 
“JiyQ no uta" (“Song of Liberty"), 
one of (he popular songs nf the 
l8H0s; 

Follow the paili of ihc English 

Kcwlliliaii: 

Ycsicnlay a King, today » rebel. 

' Cromwell's beckoning with a fliig of 

Liberty in his hand 
Almost upsci Heaven. 

pulling King Ch.irles lo death 
The basis of liberty was laid. 
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Working the miracle 


By Jeremy Hardie 
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Dazzled as we all now are by 
Japanese industrial success, it is easy 
to forget how very similar their eco- 
nomy is to (he British. Take the 
familiar litanv of defects ]>opularizcJ 
in a hundred accounts of the failure 
of the British economy. Wc have a 
rigid society, where individual suc- 
cess depends on the right cducution 
and the right conneclioiis. Profit is a 
dirty word, iind wage tcvcis are fi.'ccii 
accordiiig to whether they arc .seen 
(o he fair and nininiain adcijiialc 
living standards, rather (liaii un thc 
ecmlrihulinn nintic by each employee 
to oul|>ul. TIic government constant- 
ly inturfures with business, and 
businessmen spend as much lime 
worrying about the biirenucrnts and 
politicians as (hey do on running 
their own affairs. No matter what 
government is in power, corporatism 
IS dominant; exlna-parliamcnlary 
forces such ns the civil service and 
the bankers regulate the activities of 
the nrivale sector. The classical 
model of free enterprise is irrelevant; 
the economy is not only mixed, but 
hopelessly confused between private 
proiit, planning, state intervention 
,ind the market. 

This picture of British society and 
its economy, for all its simpliricn- 
tions, is remarkable in that, miutttis' 
mumndis, it applies just as well to 
the Japanese. In Japan, It matters a 

f rcBt deal to have attended Tokyo 
Iniversily, or some similar institu- 
tion, and there become part of an 
able and influential group. Just as if 
you hove been at Eton, the freemos- 
onry will help you tltroughout your 
career, whether you go inlo business, 
a baqk or,,th$ civil . service, tlie 


metaphor of Japan lacor|>oraled, 
iilihuugh stale uiid ill-undcrslood. 
captures important features of 
Japiiiicsc business and political life. 
Cullusinn and joint planning arc part 
of the essential fanric of Japanese 
industry It makes no real sense to 
talk of Japan being a free-markel 
ceunoniy on the p.inern of (he 
Americ.in ideal. 

Why do these oddities shackle the 
British, but turn to gold in the hands 
of the JupancseV One pessimistic 
view, quoted by G. C. Allen in his 
excellent book, is that their successes 

. . .seem to rest on social and 
political values at least us much as 
on economic variables.” That is, the 
Japanese have u lone history of de- 
ference, loyalty nnu group activity 
which is ideally Miilccr lu opcriiiing 
large iitdijstries. The Anglo- 
American tradition is individualistic 
and amiputilive - qualities which 
may Jiavu been ideal fur running 
.small en(cr|)riscs in the ninelcenin 
century, hut are often fatal to the 
coopcrntioii needed for lurgc-scnle, 
luchnically complex production. If 
this nna]y.sts is righi, there is not 
much that the West can do - wc 
cannot, after all, re-create instinctive 
Japanese values in Detroit or Long- 
bridge. 

However, ns apnears from Allen's 
account, social ana political harmony 
have not always existed in Japan. 
The Meiji restoration itself was the 
climax or ti huge shift in class and 
political attitudes; the 1930s were 
racked by tension; and even after (he 
wor cohesion was noi'established un- 
til 1930, when (he Japanese were 
allowed by the Americans to rcadopt 
many of their pre-war habits and 
institutions. The fact that these vir- 
tues now exist and operate so effec- 
tively is thus partly a matter of luck, 
in tne sense of being inexplicably 
linked with other features or Japan 
and the post-wnr world. 


A more optimistic view, which 
seems nearer. Allen's own position, Is 


that Japan hus done nothing mure 
niiigical limn to succeed with indust- 
rial policies which seem quite unori- 
ginal tu Westerners, hut need con- 
siderable skill if they arc to be oper- 
ated well. The Japanese have been 
as generous with pruieciion and sub- 
sidies to favoured sectors of the ccu- 
nomy as any Benniic could wish; 
they take the infiint-inJustry argu- 
ment seriously. A new industry in n 
techniciilly advanced sector can ex- 
pect to be defended against foreign 
competition until it is strong enough 
to stand on its own feet. The in- 
teresting question, therefore, is not 
wliclher market forces should be the 
determining factor, but why it is that 
the Japanese breed swans, while we 
nurse liiiiic iluck.s. A similar case 
applies u> indiciitivc planning, the 
nenrest Wesicrn analogue tn the 
links beiween business, finance nml 
the hureiuicracy by which Japanese 
industry is coorainnted. One view is 
Ihnt the experience of Oeoige Brown 
in 1965 shows that such punning is 
presumptuous nnd absurd. The 
Japanese record, however, shows 
that it can be made to work: the 
targets may not be infallibly hit, but 
the economy does indeed grow fas- 
ter, in the general direction that was 
intended. It would be odd for us tu 
condemn coordination of industry 
and the identification of leading sec- 
tors when Che most success^! eco- 
nomy in (he world relies so heavily 
on these techniques. 

But there is more to the success 
of the Japanese than their effec- 
tive use of indicative planning. Allen 
quotes the case of Mitsui which took 
over a bankrupt company in the ear- 
ly postwar years in order to acquire ■ 
its three or four hundred technically 
qualified graduate employees. 
‘^Shouldering a deficit of from one to 
one and a lialf billion yen was no 
real loss if it could gain such a team 
of technical people. This little anec- 
dote points many lessons. In Britain, 
there are alarmingly few companies 
with such a stock ofqualified people. 


Wu have no shortage of first rate 
graduates in English and Economics, 
and nur academic scientists are ex- 
cellent. if not numerous. But in 1978 
nearly 80,000 engineering graduates 
emerged from Japanese universities 
and colleges compared with 9,000 in 
Britain. However well we may plan, 
liowevcr well the free market may 
operate, wc suffer from a ^n- 
dnmcntal lack of manpower which 
no central government, however re- 
sourceful, can compensate for by its 
genius in economic policy. 

Our attitude to profit is a further 
serious handicap. On the one hand, 
there is the purist view, most com- 
monly found in the City and some 
business schools, that profitability is 
a sure sign nf virtue, uood manage- 
ment means raiionalizulion, cuttmg 
out loss-makers, and only spending 
money when a profitable outcome 
can clearly be identified. Such is the 
ideology which lies behind much of 
the present government's thinking. 
Alternatively, profit is seen as a 
heartless and ultimately inefficient 
yardstick of social welfare, which 
both government mid business 
should be willing to subordinate to 
wider considerations. So dying indus- 
tries arc given grants, employment is 
subsidized, ana industrial policy be- 
comes an inefficient arm of the 
Department of Health and Social 
Security. 

The Japanese, with a very diffe- 
rent capital market, and very diffe-- 
rent business traditions, take a third 
route. They habitually agree to lose 
money now In the general expecta- 
tion tnat the experience and develop- 
ment on which the money has been 
spent wilt serve them well in the 
future. This attitude is unsatisfactori- 
ly vague; it involves no precise iden- 
tification and quantification of the 
timing and amount of future profits, 
which is whai the more rigorous 
business schools in America would 
require. It relies rather on a general 
confidence that if, for example, a 
company spends a large amount of 


money on acquiring and rc-trainina 
excellent technical graduates, it is 
bound to pay off somehow. The 
Japanese bring to business the same 
alliludes that other countries bring 
to research and development, and 
education - activities where the link 
between the money invested and the 
return is necessarily vague and can- 
not easily be reduced to profit and 
loss. 

These policies have imporiam les- 
sons for Britain. First, it is plain that 
no amount of ingenuity in controlling 
the money sup^y, managing aggre- 
gate demand, devising inflation taxes 
or exercising any of the other skills 
at which Britain is by international 
standards very expert will compen- 
sate for a cultural and educational 
system which does not equip people 
technically to do what the Japanese 
do. Second, we should not in future 
be so scornful of government or 
business expenditure which cannot 
show a quick return. Take the hard 
case of Concorde. This has plainlv 
been a commercial disaster; no 
amount of creative accountancy can 
produce anything but a massive loss 
for the project looked at in isolation. 
But considered as a piece of R & D, 
or a programme for maintaining and 
enhancing high technical skilu, it 
looks a great Mai better. It is incon- 
ceivable that Britain would now have 
even the modest level of applied 
scientific expertise that she does if 
she had not been willing to spend 
money on advanced technical pro- 
jects without any very certain pros- 
pect -of commercial success. 

Professor Allen's book provides a 
mass of detail on all aspects of the 
Japanese economy, varied with 
enough analysis and reflection to 
keep the reader's intellectual spirits 
high. It will certainly serve as an 
excellent general introduction to the 
subject; and the author's long experi- 
ence of Japan and its ways will pro- 
vide even the specialist with some 
unexpected Insights. 


The poor against pollution 


government to act: the effluents were 
controlled ai considerable expense to 
the mine and compensation was paid. 

The story of Tanaka's campaign 
against the Ashio copper mine ninety 
years ago makes a nUine opening to 
Oresscr, Fujikura and Morishima's 
exhaustive study of the development of 
Japan’s environmental law, over the 
last twenty years. Tt set a pattern, they 

reactions which help us to keep our of recent years: the victims’ prefciince 

for collective action to the assertion of 
inidividual rights; the resort to petition 
and demonstration rather than judicial 
suit; the polluter's common recourse to 
.offers of monetary compensation 
rather than more costly preventive 
measures: the preference of adminis- 
trative authorities for propitiation, 


By Ronald Dore 
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amour proprt safe from the thought 
that we might actually have something 
to learn from the Japanese nre niisceh 
lahequs variants on Sir Roy Denman's 
theme of “a notion of workaholics 
content to live td rabbit hutches'.'. One 
such variant relates to the supposed 
dddlity of the Japanese In the face of 


A^fh^r adjudicating according to the exact 

Japans woSiradvan™!^ prescription of specific legislation, 

duction-first Ideology has made Japan The authors are lawyers and a good 
the most polluted couotry in the deal of the book is taken up with 
world", and so on. detailed analysis of legal issues. But 

aW/i ■ e- do not neglect the general social 

poUtical- conlcxt; and they begin 
® lucidiaccount,bf Uie 

teaff'ii!'- Shasta ^ 



nvers 
leering 

demon$tratioAs :arid protest marches 


a c 

iatlon.' Industry 


had powerful 


a naUon determined oti: 
foiced-marph indusltiaHzaUon, but 
ka, as Kermelh Strong dew protesting , citizens often carried the 

■ !«* , biography;* The courts Were not oten in-. 

px Against the Storni, ' . vmved, but when tl\ey wfere they 

.ah irascible itia.n - i- a peasant .'Sometimes responded in an innovative. 


\ 


'and fervid .parliamentarian; care- 
,leSs of his person and possessions 
aiid not at all averse to'interrupt- 




vray; the Osakp ,Hii^ Court, for inst- 
ance, In 1919, detined as culpable 
negligence the failure to use the best 
ing 'a conversation to. de-iouse nis . Bvailable.sbientific knowledge to con- 
kimono; with little, formal educa- iTol pOllutfon, ; 


tlon but mpeh reading, not a little 
of jt achieved in prison; given to 
jottlM down poems to record his 


But it'weg not until the 1950s and 
that • environmental matters 



With his uncompromising and slightly provided by four famous cams. Thrde 
eccentric indivjdualjsin went a certain of these Involved pariiculariy hoitiblp 
-shrewdness. The protests forced the diseases, finally traced to mefcuiy.and 


cadmium poisoning, and each had the 
same impact as the thalidomide scan- 
dal in Britain. The publicity which 
attended the victims' attempt to seek 
redress, and the record of evasion and 
indifference, in particularof oneof the 
companies concerned, caused a wave 
of indignation, which, as the authors 
say, "has traumatized Japanese soci-' 
ety beyond any Western experience 
of poirution". Some of their Uansla- 
tlons of the victims' vividly emotion- 
al descriptions of their experiences, 
both of tne disease and of tMir deal- 
ings with companies and courts, ex- 
plain why. 

By the mid-1960s, "citizens' move- 
ments” against local sources of pollu- 
tion had shown a rapid Increase; one 
preeniptive movement, which forced 
cancelfatioti of plans for a pelro- 
chemical complex on the coast below 
Mount Fuji, finally made the en- 
vironment a 'central issue of national 
politics. A basic law was passed as 
an all-parnr measure in 19^, which, 
after much bargaining between the 
parlies, established the principle that 
piotectjon of. public health should- 
alwAys. jakd. precedeilce bver Iridhst- 
rrial proriiotlon, evehJf “ebtiserVatipn ; 
of 'the - living- environment”, might 
sometimes have to be sacrificed for 
other economic gains. 

' The inovemeiit grew; By 1969 ihdi- 
vidualsi or more orten citizen's move- 
ments;' were registering complaints at 
the ratebf 40,000 a year. The 19^ Diet 
passed ho fewer than fourteen laws or 
amendments, rolated, to the environ- 
ment, At that point', Japan caught .Up, 
on legal terms, with the United states, 
the .neartiajid. of the environihental 
. -moveniant; In 19'73 Japui moved 
^aheud in legal'innovation, with a law 
for. the: compensation . of pollution- 
Yelated health ihjuryi and in practice, 
::by gradually- enacting, and . steadily 
. |enforclhg,-'Bmbiehl slandatcis a good 
debi strjpter than in mostcountriea, By 
1974, fpur per cent of fndustijal invest- 
ment vffo in pbttution-controi machin- 
ery; thipe times the' Swbdjsh propbr- 
tloiV. Attention' shifted partially' to 
r npi^-pbllulfo^ and "the ngjit to sun- 


shine" as the courts imposed tough 
restrictions on the operations of Osaka 
airport and amplified the powers of 
small property-owners to prevent de- 
velopers from overshadowing them 
with tower blocks. 

In the analytical chapters with which 
the authors follow this historical 
account they take up a number of 
themes: the development of new rights 
and remedies in civil and administra- 
tive law - the development of judicial 
interpretations of "tolerable limits" for 
example, and the extension of the 
powers of Injunction; the operations of 
the Japanese administrative and poli- 
cy-making process (urith consensus 
operating at its best in the early 1970s; 
perhaps, they suggest, subtly moving 
to subvert standards In later years as 
public attention has dwindle); the 
operation of the compensation law and 
the technical and legal problems In- 
volved; the mediation system, a forma- 
lization of the social patterns already 
evident in *ninaka's day, which the 
authors commend'to other countries; 
and finally the development of Japan’s 
policy in internktlodal environmeatal 
Issues; , iioUbiy.i‘ towards plans , for 
' Japanese investirteiit in United States 
trust territory in the Pacific. 

The authors (one of them a former 
"Nader raider") make no secret of the 
fact that they are !‘environmentallsts". 
The environmental movement belongs 
to the long tradiiloii of human rights 
cpmpalgnmg, 'and such oampaigns tend 
by their very nature to deal In abso- 
lutes, There is not much room for the 
subtleties of trade-off. How much 
discomfort can people be expected to 
tolerate In return for how much con- 
.venience derived from an airport or 
from a noisy'-OT. 'smelly factory? And 
how should those who enjoy tqe con- 
venleilce compensate those tyho su^ 

fpfjf]rqm,the::nuteaaM?.\ V 

'^mp^gn^ tend tb .consid'er such 
questions as.iuystlfications designed to 
blunt the attadk;ipf;^e..iic^teous on. 
those .whp wpvild.d'espon our natural 
. heritage or g^e<|ily. seek prbfits at the : 
'cdmmunlty's .-pypehse;. The authors 
daiinot . trarisiatp the .| pl[u-afos. in 


Japanese laws and gaveznment state- 
ments about the need to "harmonize” 
environmental protection with the de- 
velopment of efficient industry without 
putting (he phrase in ironical quotes 
and without implying, indeed as^rting 
at one point, that these provisos 
"assured the priority of industrial con- 
cerns". 

Hence, 1 do not alw^ find 
their judgments convincing. Tne argu- 
ment about whales and Japan's inter- 
nationalism is a case in point. Such » 
the emotional intensiw of the whale 
lobby that it is hard to know where the 
conservationist arguments about 
stocks and depletion rates end and ^ 
abhorrence for the whole idea of 
"harvesting" such agreeable crea- 
tures os whales begins. All this 
should make one as suspicious about 
conservationist versions of the aden- 
lific evidence for the likelihood of 
whale extinction as about the 
alternative versions preferred by (he 
whaling companies. But these doubts 
do not seem .to affect (he authors, 
who are critical of, Japan’s position 
on. whaling as showing an "uqcertalji 
commitment" to her obligations (o 
the environment. The bias howevw 
makes all the more compelling their 
. judgment that in (lie environmental 
field "there is some evidence that 

counter-measures in Japtui have been 
executed more effidently, and alw 
more equitably, than comparable 
'Western wtlatives”.' 

For: most of the book, in wy ca^ 
they are not concerned to jud^ oc, w 
campaign: profossiodalism takes owr 
in their anaij^is of legal i^ues, their 
careful charting of administrative mea- 
iurcs and the arguments developed in. 
support of diem, their lengthy sum- 
maries of individual cases. In spite qt a 
commeudable iuoidi^, all *™s takes 
them about 250,000 wprtis. If the 
.resulting price reinforces the popular 
prejudice that the envirohraentaiisi 
movement is a very well-heeled 
liient. indeed, that would be a plty;;^ 
would; be. art irony;, too. sinw (nc 
japan^B environmental ; movemem 
baa been very. mUch a rapveraent .o! 

and, for.jhe urban poor.' • . 
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Mapping out the maze 
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‘Hhe Jap isn't a native”, wrote 
Kipling, ‘ and he isn't a Sahib either.” 
Eaw enou^ to laugh now at those 


cheaper than he has been led to 
believe: the Japanese "manage to 
live there on an average per capita 
income just exceeding that of the 
Italians". Introductions and guides to 
Japan, and surveys of a general sort, 
tend to work on the assumption that 
the ordinary reader and/or traveller 
needs to be led by the hand through 
a maze. So the blurb to Pat Barr's 
Ju/m/i asserts; "V^at the Western 
visitor needs most especially for 
Japan is a clear, concise explanation 
of the various aspects of Japanese 
life which he finds so puzzling.” 


Coming at it trom another an^e, 
Howara Smith's brief Introduction to 
his collection of essays by various 
professionals in Japanese studies 
makes one of its mam aims the dis- 
pelling of misconceptions; "In view 


clear, in his Misunderstanding: 
Eiinpe versus Japan, reviewed else- 
where in this issue, the contempor- 
ary range of misunderstandings ab- 
out Japan and the Japanese is really 
no better. In one of his two collec- 
tiont of brief pieces (originally writ- 
ten, mainly in Japanese, as specific 
commissions for J^nese newpapers 
and periodicals), Donald Keene re- 
ports the sort of reaction he tended 
to get when he told people In Cam- 
bridge, in the early 1950s, that he 
iBu^t Japanese literature: “I sup- 
pose they cot everythine from the 


of its aignificance in the world today, 
it is surprising how little is really 
known about Japan and how much 
of this knowledge is still based either 
on prejudice or on outdated 
stereotypes.” (The book “develops 
some of the themes suggested by tne 
BBC Television series TTirr'dr Japan", 
screened last year, of which Mr 
Smith was the producer.) 

All the books I have in front of 
me begin from a standpoint of sym- 
pathy; all set out, at their vanous 
levels and with varying degrees of 
inwardness, to be explanatory. Both 
sympathy and explanation are not 
new iu Weatern commentaries on 
Japan. In the 1890s and early 1900s, 
that strange Greek-Irish American 
Lafeadio Heam was busily producing 


uimeie. nteyre nothing but a race 
of imitators, aren’t theyr At a more 
practicai level, there is the general 
notion that Japan today, and in par- 
ticular Tokyo, Is a pullulating 
ivarren, imrossibly crowded and 
ramplex and polluted. In its brisk, 
bruh way, ibe new Fodor Guide 
[Budget Jtman ’81) tries to put paid 
to that: "Contrary to whnt you may 
suppose, Japan is easy." 

"Easy” in this context, of course, 
raeans ‘easy for the traveller", witli 
the corollary (given that It is a 
Budget guide) that the traveller if he 
learoi a trick or two, will nnd it 


book after evangelizing book on 
what he believed to be both the 
inner and outer life of the country, 
whose nationality he took and m 
whose soil he was buried. Though a 
far more profound scholar, Donald 
Keene in a curious way shows 
Heara-like proclivities In Meeting 
with Japan and Travels in Japan; and 
in fact he has been intimate with 
Japan for a much longer period than 
was Hearn - over thirty years, as 
compared with Hearn's fineen or so. 
1 am sure that Professor Keene, 
whose translating, editing, writing 
and lecturing, along with that of Ed- 
ward Scidensticker and the late Ivan 
Morris, has been in the forefront of 
studies of Japanese culture during 
these years, would not thank me for 
pressing the Hearn comparison; he is 
a professional, Hearn was a sort of 
beile-leUrist amateur. But Keene, 
writing, as 1 have said, mainly for a 
JapBuese non-specialist audience, is 


Hcarn-like in what I would call his 
naive good-heartedness. 

His early and later encounters with 
Japan, his meetings with Tanizaki, 
Mishima, Oc Kenzaburo and Abe 
Kobo, his descriptions of places as 
far north as HaxodBle and as far 
south as Fukuoka, are all sketched 
with an emotional gentleness which 
can, in repeated small doses (all 
these essays and portraits are short), add 
up to au impression of insipidity. 
Most of them - naturally enougn, 
given the audience for which they 
were written - assume a background 
knowledge the forei^ newcomer will 
lack; while the foreigner with some 
experience of the subject-matter may 
find the treatment too bland. Meet- 
ing with Japan, Keene writes in his 
Preface, “is the story of a man who 
found a subject, a languoge and a 
people who made his life as a scholar 
not only worthwhile but happy". 
This is said, and the story is told, 
with what seems to be disarming 
simplicity. But I could wish for 
rather more of the rigour and subtle- 
ty that Professor Keene has brought ‘ 
to his other work, such as Land- 
rrapes and Portraits: Appreciations of 
Japanese Culture (I97i). 

Pat Barr's book, with a chapter 
called “Aids for the Foreign 
Businessman", is part travel-guide, 
part explanatory introduction. Ibe 
author has written some excellently 
researched, highly entertaining stu- 
dies of late nineteenth- and early 
twentieth-century Western contacts 
with Japan fTfie Coaling of the 
Barbarians, Tne Deer Cry Pavilion, 
A Curious Life for a Lady). In the 
Batsford booic she provides some- 
thing at a more elementary level, 

S plain and sometimes a bit 
ng. Though nicely produced, it 
is distressingly mil of misprints, with 
"statuary welfare ofOcers^, “etlinical 
pbllosopny", and a famous work of 
art called the "Diabutsu". Fodor*s 
Budget Japan, for ail its vulgarities, 
with headings such as “A Bit of Old 
Japan (WelT, Almost)” and pronun- 
ciation bints such as ‘'Kokusai is pro- 
nounced like Coke^sigir, is actually 
a more practical introduction for 
someone who is confionting Japan 
for the first time and who wants to 
live and travel relatively cheaply. 
But for anyone who wants more than 
encapsulated information about 
places it needs to be augmented with 
a full-scale guidebook, the best being 
one simply called Japan: the New 
Official Gn/rfe, compiled by the Japan 


National Tourist Organization, and a 
model for all such things: the most 
recent revision I have is the 1975 
edition, which is remarkably good 
value at 5000 yen. 

Howard Smith's BBC publication 
is the most searching and authorita- 
tive of these books. He has assem- 
bled six British experts, most of 
them employed by or connected wilh 
the Centre of Japanese Studies at 
Sheffield University, each of whom 
examines different social, cultural, 
economic and political aspects of 
contemporary Japan. They write in 
detail, quote statistics liberally, and 
make no compromises; but the stuff 
IS highly readable, and very well and 
imamnatively illustrated - as one 
would hope, nven (he television ori- 

S 'n of tne Ixrok. Even Douglas 
nthony's chapter, “Economic 
growth and industrial competition", 
was far more comprehensible and 
pleasant than I had feared. 

When I first set off for Japan in 
1955, newly married and embarking 
on niy first job, there was nothing 
like the sheer quantity available to- 
day of explanatory, Inlroductory. 
practical (dr indeed impractical) pub- 
lications. Japan's “miracle", its soar- 
ing flig|ht to economic and technolo- 
gical importance during the past 


twenly^vc years, has changed all 
that, ^cre is really no excuse for 
the continuing ignorance, fiiiuities,~ 
prejudices and misundnstandings 
Endymion Wilkinson writes about. 
On the other hand, no one will 
understand Japan, or ingratiate him- 
self with (he Japanese, by supposing 
or Bssertina that we are really all the 
same. (A Japanese friend and I were 
agreeing the other day that we are a 
bit tired of (hose lionry Japan/Britain 
analogues cited by the Japanese as 
much as by the British - ancient 
monarchies, islands off the mainland, 
bad linguists, etc. etc.) And one has 
to be alert to chants as well as 
continuities, because Japan Is no 
more a fossilized society than is On- 
lain. Even Lafeadio Hearn, for ail 
his faded winsomencss and sen- 
timentality, was long ago aware of 
that. His essay “A Glimpse of Ten- 
dencies”, written in 1895, is worth 
reading as an intelligenl forecast of 
the future he saw, wrong thou^r he 
has turned out to be in several de- 
tails. Whal depressingly survives, 
with the balance now weighted thor- 
oughly against us rather than the 
Japanese, is Hearn's assertion that 
“the foreigner, as a general rule, 
understands (he Japanese quite as 
little as the Japanese understands 
him" . 
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A iremendissimo tour 


Callloraphy of Un Chl's true person or no status by 
Bbhiip Kyodo PuJIhana of the Jtsdo Mission ^ KawaH 


By Fosgo Maraini 

AUQtTO ARBA51NO: 

- TraDs-Pacific Express 

Milan: Garzanti. L.8500. 

Alberto Arbasino 
Ik' of couotrioS around 

j - , ronWng copious notes 
wd vrtitmg brilUant articles fof Ita- 
■:i Now an assortment of 

®Bterial has been published 
m book form. 

_^or Arbasino is extraordinarily 
Wt)Q on the subject that pleases him, 
woen all the capricious baroque 
gtendour of his prose makes sense. 

dPiukliPi**’’ flali. for instance, is 
JeUgh^l carrying bis reader 
Jrough mght and day, through field, 

fdib IS? square, runnmg after 
^ea ricaU and local festivals, as 

“ Wider a spell. 

Italian is distinctive and 
- and therefore very 
^ translate. He makes full 
and continuous use of all those suf- 
.uir, -Phe, ’issimoj <-a<xiP, 

a? characteristic of Italian, 
instantly change oidinaiv 


ret music of the emotions. How could 
one translate into English, for inst- 
ance, an expression wluch appears so 
often in Arbasino's prose, namely 
iremendtssImoT Tremendlsslmo may 


tremendtssUno t Tremenaissimo may 
mean hateful, frightei^, horrio, 
but also impressive, curiously delect- 
able, supern and many tbin^ more. 


P“«y or superlative. The 
tues over the object 
. , - It. according toi a sec- 


Australia was, of coor*®! 
treniendissima, and a strange liaison 
sprang up between the Latin aesthete 
and the robust Aniipodeans. Arbasino 
sees Sydn^'s new ’^eatte of Arts as a 
bunch of turtles buggering one 
another, but he likes the place and its 
people, the distant views and; the 
unexpected intellectual discussions. 
China, visited in 1980, has by far the 
longest chapter in- the book, thou^ 
here Arbasion seems to be forcing 
himself Into appreciation. He does, 
however, take an original And brillian.t 
stand in favour of Mme Chang-Chlng, 
seen as an actress in that live show, the 
Trial of the Gang of Fou^ part of which 
Arbasino happened to see on televi- 
Sion. 

V/hen he teaches Japan, howevM, 
his reactions are instantaneously 
negative. Japart is a strong drink. 
Pebble either (ail in love with, it oy 
are revolted or convulsed by Its 
effe<^. Indifference is rare; and 
Arbuino : squarely Joins the Japan 
haters: a club which includes Frepa 
Utley, "W. H. Chamberlin, Lord 
Russelli Willard Price, Upton Close, 
-.arid many btheis, arguably including 


Arthur Koestler. But most Japan ha- 
ters have been so mainly bn moral 
grounds. Signor Arbasino does not 
belong to this group. He could.not care 
less. His reactions are everywhere and 
exclusively an aesthete's.' 

Nobody would deny that Japanese 
cities are tremendlssimamente ugly, 
and that many aspects of Japanese 
life are confosed and chaotic. .But 
Atbasinp's reactions extend from tbis^ 
surface to all aspects of the country. 
In some cases his attitude prevents 
him hem being accurate or well in- 
formed. The tea ceremony for inst- 
ance disgusts him (“Why not have a 
chocolate ceremony?”) - but he 
takes nO;troubIe to. see beyond the 
Western term - for this event. No 
Japanese, ever spoke of Cha ho 
Gtthiki (which Is the re-tronaiation 
into Japanese of “tea ceremony”); 
the iei^ression normally used is Cha 
no yu, “tea’s hot water", a ftict of 
everyday ' usage which', sheds an . en- 
tirely different light on> the proceed- 
ings. The expreswon *)tea ceremony” 


‘sweeping ' generalizations, for inst- 
ance da :Japanese art as ‘‘having cob- . 
stantiy iignored eifery . .aspect ,:of . 
youtmqluess, beauty, happiness; plea- 

a one can only pass in review a 
ous artistic outputjgoiog from 
to Buddhas of Cnugu-jl or 
Saazen-i.ri,i to hetairae of Kiyonaga or 
Utamaro., 
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Th e two-way trade in distortion 


By Richard Storry 

KNnVMION WILKINSON: 

Mlsiinderslaniling; Europe versus 
Japan 

2Wpp. Tokyo: C>iuokuron-Sh:i. 

Yen 12(11). 
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This instructive study of a highly 
topical subject was originally puh- 
lisncd in Japanese Iasi year and 
quickly became, it seems, something 
of a hest'sdiur. Thai is nut surpris* 
ing. The Japanese, always curious to 
know what outsiders think of them, 
were hound to be particularly in- 
terested in the views and recom- 
mendations uf n knowledgeable fig- 
ure such ns Endytninn Wilkinson, an 
EnglLshniftt] with some .six years ex- 
penunce of J;ip.in .is head of the 
ccxinoniic .section nf the EEC Dcle- 
gntioii in Tokyo. 

It is probably iriic id sny thnl most 
Japanese are uishcartencu by inilicn- 
liuiis that the iriumphnnl advance of 
their country's economy is viewed 
with misgivings by niudi of the 
European business world. Two years 
have gone by .since the substance of 
a confidential EEC report on trade 
friction with Japan leaked out to the 
press, when two phrases in the rc- 

J orl acquired instant notoriety. The 
apanese, said the report, were 
‘'workaholics" living in nomes that 
“Westerners would regard ns little 
more than rabbit hutches". This was 
not veiy nattering to amour propre, 
cspeciarly in view of the fact that a 
famous earlier comment by. the laic 
Mr Bhutto, suggesting that the 
Japanese were “economic animols", 
had by no means been forgotten. 
The language of the EEC report 
attriiciecfrarlicular notice, no doubt, 
because like most caricatures it con- 
tained a measure of truth. Enor- 
mously high land prices do compel 
people in Japan to live in small flats 
and iiou.ses, sophisliciiied in terms of 
their household equipment though 
these may be. Ana most people In' 
Japan do put their backs, into any 


job they uiulurliike aii<l appear, very 
rightly, in derive Mitisfaciion from so 
doing. 

Now limlymitin Wilkinson cites tin 
Asuhi Shininim nulionul public opin- 
ion poll .showing thul nearly 6(i'! nf 
those polled fell thiii “rabhii hutch- 
es" .nnd "workaholics" were h fair 
description of their siiuiilinn. Wlini 
was not rcli.shcd was the fiici tliai 
these comments came from a foreign 
source, in thi.s instance, therefore, 
can it nut be argued that the “nits- 
undcrstiindiiig” on the European side 
does not relate to the facts - the 
crarnped living conditions and the 
addiction to hard work - nnd for ihis 
reason is not renlly a misunderstand- 
ing at all? Be that as it may. genuine 
misunderstandings arising from dis- 
torted images date back many years; 
and in the firsi half of his 'hook 
Wfikiii.soii iruL'cs the lii.siory of 
Japan's relations with Fiiiropc since* 
the .sixtocnih century, covering 
ground familiar to s|tcciali.s(s, and he 
IS able to puini out the exaggerations 
and plain inaccuracies that coloured 
Htiropenii interpretations of the 
Jnnanesc scene. Japanese-niiropcan 
relations after a promising beginning 
were largely severed in the early 
seventeenth century, tliereafiur re- 
maining extremely tenuous for over 
two hundred years. During (hat 
period, os Wilkinson observes, “edu- 
cated Europeans, if they thought ab- 
out Japan at all, were convinced that 
it was a rich apponuge of China". 
This view, he goes on, "has be- 
clouded the European perception of 
East Asia and Japan right up to our 
own time". As evidence of this he 
cites a Japanese report of 1977 
claiming that in five European coun- 
tries a majority of high school chil- 
dren believed Japan to he a part of 
China. 

Yet Europeans with some first- 
hand knowledge of Japan often 
painted a picture of the land and its 
society dint exaggerated the differ- 
ences hciweeii the cultures of East 
and West. Wilkinson's short term for 
his body of distortions is "the Up- 
side-Down Land". Pierre Loti, need- 
less to say. Is seen as one of the- 


prime (•ffcmlers here; Imi so js L;if- 
ciidiii Hciirn. According to Wilkin- 
snn, Lnii and Hearn and other wri- 
ters (including Kipling! depicted 
laoiin either as ti society cssenliallv 
lightweight and frivoluus (doll-like 
W(tinen. very .iccessiMe In vnimg 
foreign ginhc-iroiters and sailors) nr 
curiously mysterious, and in the end 
incomprehensible in the European 
mind. Wilkinson docs not exclude 
th,'il faniniis Japanologist, Professor 
Basil Chamberlain, from the 
company of those guilty of distorting 
the picture. He quotes a passage 
from 77i//igi Jiiptwexf, where H.*ill 
Clianibcrlain points out that the 
foreign resident, even after years of 
living in Japan, may still “be pulled 
up sharp, und forced to exclaim that 
all his experience does nni vet suffice 
to probe the depths of tfie menliil 
disjin.s]|ioii nf this faseinaiiiig but 
ejiigmaiieiil race". Wilkinson, with a 
certain hardihood, ilismisscs this as 
the view of “a prejudiced lyih cen- 
tury European professor". 

If the European view of Japan, 
more often than not, has been par- 
tial and one-sided, veering between 
extremes uf fasciiiuled, affectionate 
interest and fearful dislike, the 
Japanese outlook on Europe has 
tended to follow the same pattern, 
but with one important qualincalion: 
the Japanese have always known a 
very great deal more about Europe, 
especially Britain, France and Ger- 
many, than Europeans have known 
about Japan. But here too distor- 
tions are not lacking. The Japanese. 
^ Wilkinson puls it, regard Western 
Europe as a “Cultural Museum" - 
which, of course, does describe one 
important and admirable element of 
the region's total structure. But there 
seems to be a tendency in Japan, 
especially within the last fifteen or 
twenty years, to place excessive 
emphasis on (his aspect of the mat- 
ter; for the corollarj’ here is thnl in 
the field of high technology Europe 
is regarded (since it is a "museunr') 
as somehow backward. And yet who 
could argue that the distortion im- 
plied . by this view is totally .unjusti- 
fied? As Wilkinson himself admits, 
"Europe offers to the Japanese visl- 


The arts of charming 


By Quentin Beli 

JEAN SELZt 
Foqjlla 

- . 96pp. Bonfini Press.X4.95. 

If vou are one of those who enjoy 
niiJ admire the works of Foujita ~ 
nnd there are many who do - you 
will also enjoy this book. There are 
many illustrations, the colour repro- 
ductions are very convincing: the 
text by Jean Selz Is agreeable and 
nlthou^i he may not satisfy this 
nrtist's most ardent admirers, he 
does tel] them a great deal, and 
much that they lire unlikely to know. 

But for those of us who hove for 
the past fifty years or so felt o dis- 
trust nmounti^ almost- to dislike for 
the work of Foujita, the interest of 
Ibis little book is historical rather 
' thaii critical. The^ariist arouses our 
. . : .eurtpsjty becaus<^ he is remarkable, 

. :: tiomenbni' ^e-Stanasvds'an'cxam^ 
''*6f Ule. stranger who,; (^tnlns from 
ahqther Qulturei! learns with dellber-, 
ate : brilliance to adapt his owti .deft 
mhnual.: shUIs to .the needs of the 
European market. 

Foujita left Japan nnd dame io 


Pnris before 19L4 and, for a brief 
period painted careful pastiches of 
the Doiianier Rousseau, pastiches 
which ‘had something of Utrillo ab-* 
out them and sometning also which 
suggested a quiet . and genuine 
observation of nature. After many 
wanderings he returned to France, 
became a Catholic, died and was 
buried in his adopted country. 

But the period of his grentest 
efflorescence and success wa.s that of 
the interwar years; it was then that 
he seemed most completely to adorn 
the scene, one found his work in' 
every shop window of the Rue de 
Seine and the Rue de la Bodtle: He 
seemed to belong and in some sort 
of way even to have created that 
gilded age of the Ecole de Paris 
which fonowed the "heroic days" of 
(he Pauves and the Cubists; the age 
when those struggling young artists 
had become prosperous and middle- 
aged, when modern art had "ar- 
rived" nnd in arriving had lost some- 
thing en route. It was an age when 
-,we became 'sadly aware that we, had 
nothipB .If) f^Vln 'i^ place; ; i 

-".Great liberties had been won, such 
as the freedom to point as you 
pleased unfettered, by nature or by 
tradition. Bia many of the ]Woneer$i 
seemed, when they could -at last 
please Iheih'^elves, to have no end 


tor those jewels uf the tourist trade - 
Lultiiriti monuments, good shopping 
ami exotic sex -• all at rcusonahle 
prices and all set in an elegant 
siagnaiiun". 

The final section of (his (hoi^hlful 
study is entitled “What Is To Be 
Done?", ft is divided into two parts, 
the first concerned with me.ms to 
improve European-Japanese econo- 
mic and trade relations, the second 
with (hose to improve communica- 
tions between Europe and Japan. 
For a start, the EEC should en- 
deavour to sneak with one voice. 
The author tells us that a few years 
ago the Council of Europe called 
upon Japan to reduce her shipbuild- 
ing capacity; but, just after that ear- 
nest appeal had been made, n Dan- 
ish shipping compnnv ordered six 
bulk curriers from Japanese ship- 
yards. Then the point is made that 
the timing und causes of Euro- 
Japanese trade disputes almost in- 
variably follow the same pattern. A 
"domestic business downturn" in 
Japan, or an outside factor such as a 
huge increase in oil prices, greatly 
enhances "pressure to export"; if this 
coincides with a recession in Europe, 
and Japanese exports arc concen- 
trated in a labour-intensive sector, 
trade friction occurs. Wilkinson be- 
lieves that if the causes of friction 
are clear it should be possible for the 
EEC and Japan "to warn each other 
in time to take remedial actions be- 
fore the outbreak of actual fric- 
tions", since the institutional 
framework for bilateral consultations 
already exists. 

Looking ahead to the rest of this 
decade, and into the 1990s, the 
Japanese, as the author tells us, have 
clearly signalled their export inten- 
tions. They will move increasingly 
into knowledge-intensive industnes 
(such as microchip electronics, com- 
puters, and numerically controlled 
machine tools). So the Europeans 
should begin to meet the chauenge 
by restructuring their own industries 
OD similar lines, and by investing in 
the Japanese market so as to create 
the infrastructure for sophisticated 
exports from Europe. 


but to please others, (hat is to say to 
please a public with expensive .tastes, 
Derain, Dufy, Marie Laurencin' and 
Vlaminck seemed now to deimte 
themselves to the art of charming. 
They cultivated a kind .of decorative 
preitlness which was very acceptable 
to a wealthy public - and until 1929 
there was indeed a wealthy public at 
hand. There vrere still some giants in 
6ur midst, relics of a former age who 
had remained incorruptible but it did 
appear that their epoch was over and 
we had entered the era of the epigo- 
nl. France was still, in our imagina- 
tions, the metropolis of the visual 
arts, the home of all that was new 
and honest; but it began to seem 
that she had exhausted herself after 
a century and more of splendid in- 
novations. 

Foujita was not to blame Cor any 
of this but his enormous success was - 
a symptom of our malady, he 
seemed the very type and symool of 
that hectic and barren e|»ch, he 
belonged to it entirely, he offered it 
a gift Tor a(tractive colour, a flair for 
the kind of: 8Vifl;'Stht6htent which 
• seemed 'tb'corhblne all that was mbSt 
charmingly* effedtiva. hi o'riental and 
Parisian, elegandei He was supremely 
decorative, wonderfully articulate, 
prollfli. in seductive pnrases, . richly 
eloquent In his pictorial language 
and poor only in that he had abso-' 


city which Selz evokes in nostalgic 

K hraws, the city of the Surrealist 
lanifesto, the Boeuf sur le tdit, 


Harnr’s New York’Ba’r and Lc CaK 
du Dome. 


On a broader (rent in Euronc n 
great deal could and sliould be dune 
111 terms of encouraEing kiiowlcdge 
ot Japan m generaf undergraduate 
courses; while in Japan there is u 
need (or more centres of Euronean 
studies. Implicit in nil this » ihc 
belief (hat by such means the impact 
of distorted and out-of-date mutual 
images can be greatly reduced 
although not perhaps entirely elimin- 
ated. One has to be optimistic. To 
anyone with some firsthand experi- 
ence of both societies no more un- 
necessary rift could occur than that 
between u democratic Western 
Europe and a Japan pacific and in- 
dustrious, operating within the struc- 
ture of the 1946 Q>nstituiion. 

Inevitably - it is central to his 
argurnent - Wilkinson underplays the 
real differtnees, for example in reli- 
gion. culture and psychology, that 
distinguish Japan and Europe from 
one another. He is right to empha- 
size that concentration on these dif- 
ferences has been all too often exces- 
rive, and thus in vaiying degrees 
harmful. But there is also some risk 
involved for the European, when 
dealing with a Japanese counterpart, 
if he imagines that there is notliing 
particularfy strange to be encoun* 


particular^ strange to be encoun- 
tered that a fluent interpreter of the 
language cannot fully elucidate. 


All in all, this is a book of con- 
siderable interest and some import- 
ance. Its message indeed must be- 
coirie increasingly significant as inter- 
national communications continue to 
develop, with travel time becoming 
inexorably shorter as the decades 
pass. Finally, the author should be 
congratulated on his choice of illus- 
trations, most of them humorous, 
not least those borrowed from the 
Japanese press. Moreover, the read- 
er in Europe who still doubts 
whether the Japanese caa laugh at 
themselves is refuted by the cover 
which Chuokoron-sha have chosen 
for this paperback. T^is is a cartoon 
in colour of a bespectacled, grim- 
acing samprai in nelmet and hill 
armour, with two swords and a 
strung bow, riding towards the read- 
er on a (Suzuki?) motorbike, 


lutely nothing to say that was of the 
slightest importance. He was just 
what Paris wanted in the 1920s, that 


Jean Selz is a gifted and perceptive 
critic and -here he is devoting a 
monograph to Foujita in a series 
which includes such, names as Degas, 
Cdzanne, Picasso and Turner, ^t 
can he, one asks ' oneself as one 
opens this slim but glossy volume, 
can he mount so spirited a defence 
of his subject that we shall have to 
admit that -we were wrong about 
Foujita after all; wrong too, it may 
be, about Paris in the I920s7 Cer- 
tainly he has the advantage of know- 
ing his subject well. He knew the 
artist personally nnd he has studied 
his works with attention. He tells us 
that Foujita was an amiable, modest, 
unpretentious person with n catholic 
taste in girls. He was unspoilt by 
success, his tastes and his anections 
were' gimple and sincere; he, Was 
afflicted With a not unsympathetic 
inability to deal with his incomb tax; 
one would have liked to have known . 
him. All this is nicely expressed and 
pne believes In it. But was Foujita a 
great artist? Selz' never altogether 
answers this question. He finds great 


’ the merits in his friend's work. He wns a 
just draughtsman in the finest oriental 
that occidental traditions; in liis ear- 
ilfiic worlds lie ivns accurate and deli- 
gdjl cate. But great? Somehow one gets 
the. impression that Selz has his 
doubts about Foujita’s greatness and 
when he comes to those com^i- 
tions which were executed after Fou- 
itive jlla’s reception into the Church he is 
g a obliged sadly to admit that them was 
iries a failure of inspiration. Understand- 
OM , ably, we are not shown any of the 
religious frescoes from the chapel of 
one om* l-ady of Peace in Rheims, nor 
ime. does Selz reproduce those canvases 


does Selz reproduce those canvases 
in which Foujita celebrated the milit- 
ary glory of Japan from 1941 until 
1944, and vet one must regret the 
absence of two such unexpected 
chapters in the painter’s life. 

The 1920s stand at the worst possi- 
ble distance in time for us to be fair 
to their art. Selz makes a case for 
Foujita but fails to convince; and it 
may be that he fails because the 
taste of our time; does not permit us 
to bp as indulEent or as perceptive as 
we imght be. But it must also be said 
that he Is too honest a critic not to 
express his doubts and reservations. 
Those of us who cannot admire this 

E ainter are unlikely to be converted 
^ y his words. T^ose who still believe 
in the greatness of Foujita may 
perhaps .be disappointed by so cau- 
tious an advocate. 
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The crime of the commanders 


UWRENCE TAYLOR! 

A Trial of Generals: 

Homma, Yamashlta, MacArthur 
236po. New York; Icarus Press. 
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When Moise Tshombe escaped with 
his life from Katanga, his successors 
b office and power demanded that 
be be returnea from his north Afri- 
can sanctuary “for a Nuremberg 
triar. That was not the idea of 
“Kurembdrg" held among the “west- 
ern" members of the victorious anti- 
fa^si coalition which mounted the 
famous trials there, but it was no 
doubt the idea most commonly to be 
fodnd in the world afterwards. Why 
go to all the trouble and publicity of 
putting defeated enemy leaders in 
the dock unless it was to display 
their guilt and pave their woy to 
punishment? Tlie Soviet Union, of 
course, approached the event with 
this in mind, and so also must 
have done many in “the west". Naz- 
ism. after all, really was extraordi- 
narily evil. But habit, principle and 
politics proved too much for them: 
habits of "fair play", forgiveness and 
forgetfulness; principles of liberal 
constitutionalism; and in the back- 
ground, slow and secretive but sure 
CDOush as the first frosts of the Cold 
War oegan to bite, a sense of im- 
pending rote-reversal. Of the twenty- 
two representative Nazis and Ger- 
man militarists picked to stand trial 
at Nuremberg ^per - the Interna- 
tional Military Tribunal, that is, not 
the hardly less important American- 
run trials which took place there 
subsequently - three got off scot-free 
and four whom the Russians would 
have hanged were sentenced to less 
than life imprisonment. 

Nuremberg proper, with all its 
admitted detects and confusions, was 
in ^c( a noble exercise of construc- 
idealism, conceived and carried 
out In a much more creditable way 
^an might have been expected. The 
mternational Military Tribunal at 
Tokyo a year or so later, which tried 
to do the same for the Far East, 
suffered from similar defects and 
confusions and to a somewhat grea- 
ter extent invited the charge of being 
Actors' justice", but it wqs not dis- 
reputably conceived or conducted. 
Nor were many of the war crimes 
trials conducted under the victors’ 
p^, national jurisdictions (the 
Belsen trial" lyr the British, the 
Extermination Squad iriaT’ by the 
j^ericans, the "Oradour trial" by 
the French, and so on); the law of 
war, however patchily, can now be 
teen to have been fortified by them. 

• But not all national war crimes 
tnals left humankiiid so useful a 
legacy. The “Nurembertt trials" in 


Caesar”, General Douglas Muc- 
Arthur. One of the United States' most 
senior soldiers, noted not least for 
the chivalric ideals he delighted pub- 
licly to claim for his profession, vain 
and sometimes self-delnding but 
charismatic and courageous, he had 
been in military command of the 
Philippines at the lime of (he 
Japanese assault in late 1941, and he 
had lost them. "1 will return”, he 

E romised; and return he did, at the 
ead of a vast Allied armada, ade- 
quately backed by newsmen, at the 
end of 1944. In charge of tlie 
Japanese forces was General 
Yamashlta, only recently arrived 
from Manchukuo where be had been 
cooling his heels since his remark- 
able seizure of Singapore three years 
before. Inferior in numbers and 
equipment, dispersed and increasing- 
ly (fisordered, the Japanese fought 
with their accustomed tenacity but to 
little effect. By the time their 
Emperor’s surrender allowed them at 
last to follow suit (in mid-August 
1945), they had been pushed back 
into the mountains and forests, and 
their conqueror had moved on to the 
capture or Japan itself. On the same 
day that Yamashlta himself surren- 
dered, September 2, MacArthur re- 
ceived his country's submission in 
Tokyo Bay. 

Prominent by then in the mind not 
only of MacArthur but also of every 
other American, and of a great many 
western Europeans too, were horror, 
amazement and indignation at the 
scale and nature of the atrocities 
found to have been committed 
wherever Japan had conquered and 
occupied; and with that norror and 
indignation, of course, came an ur- 
gent desire that the guilty should be 
punished. The victonous allies hav- 
ing long since determined to satisfy 
that wholly justifiable desire by pub- 
lic judicial processes, it was to such 
that MacArthur immediately turned 
to deal with the atrocities which had 
affected him most closely - those 
committed in his beloved Philip- 
pines. While one of his offices set to 
work on a laborious Tokyo "Nurem- 
berg" for major allegea criminals, 
another office was commissioned to 
bring all the others more quickly to 
trial oefore US military courts set up 
under MacArihur’s supreme author- 
ify and according to his specifica- 
tions. 

Lawrence Taylor, an experienced 
American lawyer and legal writer, 
analyses these specifications with 
admirable clarity. They were not, 
perhaps, os fundamentally bad and 
inexcusable as he makes out, but 
they certainly made things difficult 
for the defence, and they were cer- 


By Geoffrey Best 

those generals themselves when first I 
told about them. (Tlicir doubts were t 
soon dj^ellcd by irresistible evi- i 
dencc.) Thu diffused atroeiiy u( tiu.* ; 
“Death March" of the Anicrienn and j 
Filipino prisoners in early 1942 i 
through Bataan to their places of i 
captivity was awful, as was the con- I 
dition of the much diminished num- i 
bers of prisoners still alive when 
MacArthur's return rescued them i 
nearly three years later. Out even 
worse in the sombre calendar of war 
atrocities was what the crumbling 
Japanese forces did to the Filipino 
population during their last demoral- 
ized months among them, and in 
particular what they did to Manila 
and its people before immolating 
themselves in its ruins. About 60,000 
civilians of both sexes and all ages 
were butchered in a most brutal 
fashion - a deed that was immediate- 
ly labelled, with some justice, “the 
Rape of Manila". 

At their trials, Homma and 
Yamashlta and their defence counsel 
(who enjoyed, it should be said, 
complete freedom of speech) claimed 
that they had neither ordered nor 
known of these atrocities. Among 
the reasons they advanced for this 
were that they were preoccupied 
elsewhere, that their difficulties were 
enormous, that their chains of com- 
mand were defective, that their 
nominal subordinates had proved un- 
faithful, that war was war, and so 
on. it was perhaps not very edifying 
and it might not have been thought 
to reflect creditably on (he Japanese 
army and navy (It was in fact naval 
personnel who were responsible for 
most of the slaughter in Manila), but 
so far as Homma and Yamashlta 
personally were concerned it was 
true, ana by the end of their trials 
(of which (he author provides a con- 
vincing picture) everyone had to be- 
lieve It. They nad not ordered these 
atrocities, and had known little or 
notliing about them. Nevertheless it 
was held by the courts (hat they 
ought to have anticipated and pre- 
vented them. In the words of the 
judgment on Yamashlta, they "failed 
to provide effective control of [their] 
troops as was required by the cir- 
cumstances". An ap^al on 
Yamashita’s behalf to the US Sup- 
reme Court having failed, he was 
hanged in February 1946; Homma 
was shot in April; and a new doc- 
trine of "command responsibility" 
was thus added to the meltiilg-pot 
into which the laws of war had been 
thrown after 1945. 

Generals Homma and Yamashlta 
are presented in this volume as noble 
and sympathetic losers, much 
wronsea by a prejudiced and self- 


for the defence, and_ they were cer- wrongeef -by a prejudiced and self- 
tainly calculated to give the panels oi indulgent victor. It is indeed impossi- 
five generals charged with delivering for believers in the rule of 


influenced ones, while not all neces- 
unly unjusl in their results, were of 
^rse politically, detennined; and 
Wme the "western" opes were so 
iscking in fairness in varying degrees 
w subsequently to become matters 
w embarrassment, shame and regret, 
^^ong these latter were' the,' two 
®BrIy ones at Manila (O^ober 
W5 and January 1946) which form 
me subject of this booK. 

of their peculiarity lies in 
mw haying been set up by. a peculiar 
So*'! of soldier, that “American 


Judgment a sense that MacArthur 
was breathing impatiently down their 
ne^. But what was more troubling 
to the juridically sensitive, and what 
has made these trials sp controversial 
ever since, was the doctrine asserted 
in them, that a coihmandlng officer 
is responsible for every action of his 
subordinates, whether cairied out 
according' to his command and with 
his knowedge, or not. 

' That very dreadful thin^ were 
done by the Japanese forces in (he 
Philippines under the command of 
Homma in 1941-42 and of 'Yamashita 
in 1944-*4S, no one could doubt - 
except, curiously and significantly. 


law not to regret MacArthur's pre- 
dpitatenesB, and for any reader of 
these pages (which seem to rest upon 
a modest bibliography of Engnsh- 
language publications) not to under- 
stand that when he Initiated these 

E rosecutions he, -like no doubt tiie 
ulk of American and Filipino peo- 
ples, believed these Japanese comman- 
ders to have been more directly re- 
sponsible' than (he evidence. 'priT*^ 
dupiwl. in court showed' them to: nave 


been. It looks very much as if. what- 
ever their responsibility had been, 
they were going to be found guilty in i 
any case; nnd therefore that the > 
great iden of justice was being drag- 
ged in the mud. This was an aspect 
of the Yamashlta case which particu- 
larly impressed the two Justices of 
Ihc Supreme Court, Murphy and 
Rutledge, who dissented from the 
majority Judgment of six tlhu there 
was no c'ause for them to intervene. 
Rutledge flatly denied that this had 
been “a trial in the traditions of the 
ci^minoii law and the Constitution''; 
Murphy put his finger on the motives 
whicn might have explained such a 
departure when he remarked that 
"An uncurbed spirit of revenge and 
retribution, masked in formal legal 
procedure for purposes of dealing 
with a fallen enemy commander, can 
do more lusting harm (to the US, to 
posterity, etc] than all of the atroci- 
ties giving rise to that spirit". 

1'his is not to s»y. Iinwcvcr, tliat 
Ihc defendants should gave got off 
scot-free, .as (heir counsel came to 
think then and as Taylor thinks still. 
An irony in these cases, which has 
evidently much contributed to his 
passionate interest in them, is (hat 
Generals Homma and Yamashita 
were actually among the most mod- 
erate and decent of (heir kind, 
iSougli exceedingly competent at 
(heir professional work, both were 
disliked by the Prime Minister, 
General Tojo, and his aggressive- 
minded party, because both had 
been men of moderation in the 
1930s. concerned especially to keep 
their country from becoming 
embroiled in war with the United 
States and the European empires. 
Homma and Yamashita in fact were 
both, by Japanese army standards, 
"softies’* and, by Euro-American 
standards, gentlemen; and the elder- 
ly Homma "looked a gentleman" 
r loo, though the chunky buB-necked 
[ Yamnshita, whose sobriquet “the 
f Tiger of Malayn" it was too easy to 
. misconBtrue, unfortunately did not. Of 

• all high-ranking officers in the 
i Japanese armed forces it is doubtful 

whether any less deserved to be 
. made the first examples of the Indig- 
I nant victors' Justice, and Taylor not 
. unreasonably devotes his. early chap- 
I ters to extolling his subjects’ virtues 
I and to-working up sympathy on their 
. behalf. His case would have carried 
' more weight had it not been written in 
i prose at times so over-lush that 
I Homma’s plain little poems come as 
welcome relief. 

i But was "command responsibil- 
^ iiy”, after all, such an unreasonable 
li dMlrine to assert? And had not 
these genergls soute responsibility for 

- what happened? Admittedly the doc- 
f trine was new when MacArthur and 

- his army lawyers produced it (after 
I consultations with Washington? 

1 Taylor has not gone Into that at all), 

• and he might have reflected that his 

- own kind would liardfy bless him for 
s having done so, their personal, re- 
i sponsibililies in war being thereby so 

- much the more increased. -But the 
- . fact is that after some-more laclnil 
‘ applications in other war crij(ae$ 

- trials it became a more or less rew- 
s lar part of armed- forces' law in the 


United States nnd many ulhcr coun- 
tries. including our own, to such an 
extent that, later. American defen- 
ders of their country's comluci of the 
wur in Vietnam found it difficiili to 
cxpliiin why the standards applied in 
Yamashil,*) and I lommu should not 
he applied to Abrams and Westmur- 
land. If they didn't know what kind 
of a war was actually going on under 
their command, they ougni to .have 
known! 

It is possible that had Homma and 
Yamashita been brought to trial after 
"Nuremberg" had got well under 
way, they would nave henefited 
from the plea of “mitigating cir- 
cumstances'' so regularly entered 
thereafter. Some leniency on those 
grounds might in any case have been 
extended, ii (heir judges had been 
drawn from (he combat zone rather 
than the office-desk. They were 
made to pay too high n penally. But 
(hat is not to say they shoula have 
paid no penalty at all. Guilt by asso- 
ciation should not concern upholders 
of the rule of law, hut persistent 
maintenance of a guilty association 
may be legitimate cause for unease. 
The Japanese army of (he 1930s and 
early 1940s was in many respects a 
dangerous and nasty or^nization, its 
noble , chivalrous and honourable 
parts smirched by association with its 
brutality, ruthlessness, factiousness, 
fanaticism, deliberately cultivated 
ignorance of (he outside world, and 
racialist contempt for the victims of 


the imperialist aggressiveness of its 
noliticai leaders. Homma and 
Vamashita tried to dissociate them- 
selves from the latter when their 
irrational Eunbitions led them to 
attack the United States, but they 
shared the common belief of their 
officer caste that it was all right to 
carve out a Japanese empire in Chi- 
na, where at least four millioji are 
reckoned to have died at Japanese 
hands between 1937 and 1945, and 
where the conduct of the Japanese 
army set an early example of atroci- 
ties which no European army (the 
German SD and SS proper were not 
an army) ever matched. American 
and European prisoners were gener- 
ally treated better by (lie Japanese 
than were Chinese, Filipinos and 
other despised fellow-Asians, but 27 
per cent of them nevenheJess died in 
cap(it4ty (as ogainst 4 per cent of 
those taken pmoner by Germany). 
Many survivors retained to the end 
of (ncir days - days all too often 
shortened by their experiences - in- 
eradicable impressions that the 
Japanese army included, aloiu with 
its better elements and traditions, 
some exceptionally bad ones; sp bad, 
so often deliberately cruel and heart- 
less, (hat they were, by European 
and American standards, almost In- 
explicable. 

. That ■ was the army in which 
Generals Homma ana Yamashlta 
were distinguished commanding 
officers; and it may still be asked, as 
General MacArthur must have asked 
himself thirty-six years asp, whether 
they should not .be held in some 
measure responsible for the way 
their , Ernies oehaved, whether they 
expi^sly ordered it or not, since 
such was by then well known - like 
it or not ~ to be their normal style. 


Celestial double tiaiku 
of the rising sun 

What makes our summiar 
so bloody atmoylug (air 
travellerji know wall) ! 

is that up above'' ' . 

tbose blasted eloiidi the sun Is 
shlniing hot a* . 


Gavin Ewart 
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In this fully illustrated book of his BBC tv 
scries, Michael Macintyrc traces the 
preserved evidence of .ige-old Japanese 
traditions. In words and pictures he portrays 
the martial arts, the cult of the sword, the 
shrine festivals and ten ceremonies which arc 
still practised in Japan today. He also traces 
the roots of tlicse traditions in Japanese 
history, focusing particularly on the golden 
age of the shoguns, from 1603 to 1868. 

£12.95 

PUBLISHED JOINTLY WITH 
COLLINS 

Inside Japan 

edited by Howard Smith 

Although a ridi and highly industrialised 
country, modern Japan still retains a cultural 
background very differeiit from tliat of the 
West. In this book, linked with the BBC 
television programmes, six contributors 
explain for the Western reader the mysteries 
of Japanese traditional culture, society, 
economy, international relations, politics and 
contemporary culture. 

£7.50 


The asymmetrical archipelago 
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By James Kirkup 


HIROAKI .SATO and BURTON 
WATSON (Editors and Iraiulalors): 
From the Country or Eight Islands 
An Anthology of Japanese Poetry 
6S2pp. New York: Anchor Press/ 
Dounlcday. SU.9S. 
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In his excellent inlroduction to this 
truly monumental anthology, Thomas 
Rimer, discussing the classic 
eighth-century compilation, the Man- 
'yOshS, stresses what has alwAj^s 
appeared tn be the outstanding merit 
of Japanese poetry; 

Nor was the composition of poetry 
reserved to particular gifted indi- 
viduals. Rather, poetry was a part 
of daily life, a means of expression 
for anyone who felt the need to 
manifest emotion through ordered 
language. 

This is still true, even in the mater- 
ialisl and utilitarian Jtman of today, 
where, despite a revival of interest m 
traditional culture which includes the 
writing of haiku and lankot pure 
literature seems to take a back seat 
behind the more visual arts of 
fashion design, flower arrangement 
and the tea ceremony. 

Dr Rimer also mentions the 
"openness, directness of expression, 
and intensity of feeling" in tne Man- 
'vAr/id, and says such qualities were 
true to the national character. This 
could hardly be said of the present- 
day "national character" of the 
Japanese in general, but certainly it 
is still true m her artists and poets, 
and in this volume we find many 
moving expressions of those vital 
poetic qualities, most strikingly in 
the modern age that may be said to 
begin with Hagiwara Sakutaro's col- 
lection Tsuki ni hoeru {Howling at 
the Moon, University of Tokyo 
Press) of 1917. 

Tn ' considering the nature of 
Japanese poetry, and indeed all poet- 
ry of the East, we must abandon 
most of our Western preconceptions 
of what good poetry must be. 
Analytical approaches, ^‘practical cri- 
ticism" and so on have no place 
here. Perhaps this is one reason why 
the poetry of the Orient is so little 
appreciated, at least by British poets, 
who look back with a wary eve upon 


almost dizzyingly oblique perspec- 
tives of (he uenji Monogalari and 
other classical scrolls, in the dislo- 
cated (and dislocating) compositions 
of wood-block prints and kakemono 


; the Imadsts, Ezra Pound, Lafeadio 
; Hearn, Yone Noguchi and . Amy 
Lowell. 

We can begin to understand the 
differences between Western and 
Japnnese poetry if we study carefully 
all aspects of Japanese art,' with its 
sense of imbalanced balance in com- 
position, and Its reverberathig "emp- 
ty" spaces that are like speaking si- 
lences. Western poetry is symmetri- 
cal, Japanese poetw asymmelrical. 
In this respect, Japanese poetry 
closely resembles Japanese painting, 
composition and derign. 

We find asymmetry in those 


Falling still 


By Michael Pye 

PAUL REPSt 
to Ways to Meditate 

55pp. New York and Tokyo: Wcather- 
hiil.' $9.95. 
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This reprint of 10 Ways- to Meditate 
includes eight extra pages on deep 
yellow paper including a fan letter: 
Dear Reps, Bach day I breathe as 
you showed me. Already 1 feel 
new. Billions' of tiny voices in my 
. tissues eellebratihg (siO' light. 

.Thank you, .Mpeh love. Sally. 
Thick paper provides ground for 
Strong briishwork hovering between 
calligraphy, pictures and graffiti. 
“What we do formally we traeze, 


- the sliding, insecure effect of tilted 
verandas, sloping mats on which fig- 
ures lean ana float rather than sit or 


stand; (hey are somehow not quite 
earthbound in their capsizing uni- 
verse. In the miraculous shunga, the 
exquisite erotic fantasies created by 
Utamaro and other classical artists 
(and still forbidden by the censor in 
Japan), we revel in extremes of 
physical sensation and heights of 
harmonious displacement. 

So it is advisable to adopt an 
oblique approach to the East, tnoueh 
this can be difficult or impossible rar 
many rationalist Western minds. The 
archipelago of Japan is itself oblique, 
laid aslant the globe as it were, and 
it seems as if the light falls in a 
unique way in those islands, creating 
new outlines and unexpected rela- 
tionships between things, and giving 
colours and shadows an unusual in- 
tensity never found in Britnin, a 
poignant immediacy that underlines 
the impermanence of life, the fleet- 
ing nature of "this floating world". 
This is evident in all Japanese poet- 
ry, so full of the changma lights of 
nature and the seasons, it is why, 
instead of confronting a Japanese 
poem head-on one has to insinuate 
oneself into the mood as well as the 
meaning of the work, whether in 
reading or in translation. One has to 
observe the pauses, the tilted hesi- 
tancies, and above all the silences 
implicit in the apparently most clear 
and forthright statements; to remem- 
ber that when a Japnnese says "Yes" 
he often means "No", and that when 
he smiles , or laughs it is sometimes 
an expression of shock, pain, sorrow 
or embarrassment. One has always 
to read between the lines, and in- 
deed between the words and be- 
tween the characters. 

This is what the present translators 
do most admirably. Dr Rimer quotes 
Burton Watson on a tanka Semi- 
maru, on the subtle ambiguities of 
sound and sense, the delicate play on 
words, the repetitions of certain con- 
sonants and particles; here is the 
poem: 

Kore ya kono 
yuku mo kaeru mo 
wakaretsutsu 
shini mo ahlranu mo 
Ausaka no seki 

This is the spot - 

where those going, those returning 
take (heir leave, 

those who know each other, those who 
don't - 

the barrier at Meeting Slope 
And the translator comments: 

It is euphonies and musical reso- 
nances of this Wpc, and the intrin- 
sic flciVing qualily of the language, 
rather than elaborate prosodic de- 
vices, that In most cases account ' 
for the particular appeal of 
Japanese poetry in the original. 

In this magnificent collection, 
which includes poems from the egr- 


' What we do informially we free", 
begins one column of print. Then, 
"touch finger to forehead, both ob- 
jecting and sub-jeedng, between 
these the Indescribable experience"; 
the whole is headed INLIOHT, it is 
also crossed out, and at the bottom 
of the page is scrawled "Far down 

K line of light your order will be 
". Some parts of the book are 
banal, some touching. One can only 
hope that Reps’s volume of medita- 
tive nonsense will cheer up some of 
the mean and miserable. At least as 
they, use the sandpaper bookmark 
provided to smooth oft, meditatively, 
the purposely rough edges of the 
hwt plywood binding boards, they 
will pause from polluting and killing. 
As It says on the rather d6collet6 
dust-jacket, "all men have the same 
tolor bones" (brush strokes of a ntan 
in zozen) "no heed to kiU great need 
to stiir (man jn gazCn) "each is the 
other". 


lies! times to the present day, we 
find that the translators, as well as 
seeking to be faithful to the origi- 
nals, have produced versions that as 
far as is possible in English, preserve 
those resonances, and this despite 
the fact that Watson sometimes 
leaves makura kotoba, the set 
phrases of "pillow words", untrans- 
lated - a practice Sato deplores. But 
these translators are not self-centred. 
Translation, particularly from the 
often imprecise languap of 
Japanese, involves the art of choos- 
ing to use what most people wouid 
consider to be unimportant words - 
choosing between a definite and an 
indefinite article, between plur^ and 
siiigular nouns and verbs. Such dis- 
crimination demands mastery of 
English, and Sato is one of the very 
rare Japanese who can use English 
vocabulary and poetic style with 
originality and confidence; 1 have 
long been an admirer of his dazzling 


Poems of a Penisist (Chicago Review 
Press) and from the same press 
Tomioka Taeko’s See You Soon - 
she is one of the outstanding new 
women poets represented in this 
volume. 

One of the revelations of this 
anthology is the presentation of the 
art of rengn, most recently discussed 
illuminaiingly by Earl Miner in his 
book Japanese Linked Poetry 
(Princeton University Press). The 
collaboration "of several poets in the 
composition of a long, unked poem 
may seem improbable to British 
poets, but the pleasures of making 
such group poems are particularly 
intense. One of the largest sections 
in From the Country of Eight Islands 
Is entitled "llie of Renga". By 
the fourteenth century, the division 
of the formal 31-syllable tanka Into 
two smaller parts of 5-7-5 and 7-7 
syllables encouraged the develop- 
ment of the re/igaform and the more 
popular haiku. In this anthology 
most of the haiku and tanka and 
renga translations are printed in one- 
line form. 

Modem and contemporary Jap- 


anese poets have always been strong- 
ly inrluenced by Western ve^, 
sometimes rather too self- 
consciously, as in the case of Nisht- 
waki Junzaburd and that of Tani- 
kawa Shuntard. At first English and 
American poetry, but then more 
strikingly French Dadaist and Sur- 
realist and Italian Futurist poetry be- 
came assimilated. But in the very 
best modem Japanese poets, there is 
always that disconcerting, elusive, 
hauntingiy unique native image^ 
and tone, even m a work as properly 
upsetting as Takahashi Mutsuo s vi- 
sion of sexual ecstasy in the "gl9? 
hole" of a "men’s room”, in 
his Roman Catholic!^ and his 
homosexual guilt and passion are 
miraculously wedded, 

The fiank imbalance of Ihe impas- 
sioned vision in many modern 
Japanese poems is partly the result 
of the use of "free verse"; lack of 
rhyme is yet another "asymmemMl 
element In Japanese forms. When 
Japanese poets first start to wrne 
poetry in English - as many ntw do 
- they seem obsessed by the aeslTc 
to compose In rhyme, and it is not 
until they have gone beyond 
stage and begin to write in more 
liberated modem forms that they are 
able to develop as truly “J 
English, as opposed to Jan^lsh 
poets, in the same way, translators 
who attempt to put Japanwe poei^ 
into rhyme lose that asytnmetnw 
balance, as can be seen m the vei^ 
sions of Hagiwara Sakutaro and 
other poets by Graeme Wilson and 
Atsuml Ikuko, wh<»e slickly 
rhymes disfigure Hagiwara’s off-oeai 
tone; Hlroafei Sato made no 
mist^e in his own iranslabons oi djjs 
'wonderful poet in Howling at tw 
Moon. 

Finally, it is a sad fact that in 
the Acknowledgements, among tne 
many magazines listed, rrom 
Review to Gay Swuhint, Jere is mjt 
a sinde British pubbeadon. B « 
surely time for Britisb poets to brew 
out of the preaenj 
domestio-prbvindql mode ^ so 
of our modem 

newer, wider, more bberating p" . 
.ehces. . 
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The free ways of Arthur Waley 

By Edward Seidcnsticker 


I have always liked what Sir George sii 
wwie about Artliur Waley p 
h e footnote to Japan. .4 Short ts 
tuaral Wiwory. Having been in- j. 
formed that The Tale td Gem, is a ul 
•umarkaWc romance which it is difli- 
uli to describe without super- j,, 
laiives". wc jump to the fooliioto: |, 

And unnecessary, for Mr Arthur w 
Waky’s translation is masterly. (1 
and itself comes very near to being ti 
a work of creative genius. Is it ii 
unerateful to add that perhaps ti E 
{foes more than justice to the on- w 
rinal - not because of any short- si 
comings in Murasaki. but Waiise g 
modern English is incomparably ti 
ncher. stronger, more various and h 
supple than Heian Japanese? C 
I will limit myself to the Genji jj 
iranslatlon. for it is the only con- “ 
siderablc translation by Waley which " 
I feel competent to discuss. The ** 
most obvious thing about it is that it 
it very well wntten, and if by I 
“masterly" is incant that it gives r 
great pleasure, then the adjective is c 
just and apt. Waley is often called a c 
poet. More than one discussion of c 
his w>ork has come close to describ- t 
ing him as the only poet in a Euro- ' 
pean language who has worked with ( 
the languages of East Asia. f 

Few would take exception to San- ‘ 
som's praise, It may be that modern 
En&lisn is not always rich, strong. ■ 
various, and supple, but that it is . 
these tilings in the hands of certain 
writers, waley was among them, j 
This judgment has become standard, 
and need not be elaborated upon. ^ 
To some of us it may seem that 
though Waley wrote well he did not 
write uniquely well. Some of his ; 
more oniate writing - and his Genji , 
II. by spells, very ornate >■. have 
taken on a certain dated quality not 
to be discerned in the works of peo- 
fAe who wrote much earlier than he 
did. There is at least one respect, 
however, in which he does seem 
unique. Not touched upon by San- 
som, it. is his work as a pioneer, ns 
explorer, 

The first person to venture into an 
unknown expanse is always unique, 
Hb tracks are there, changing Ihe 
expanse for everyone who ventures 
in afterwards. U may sedm curious to 
describe Waley so, for European stu- 
dies of East Asian literature did not 
begin with him. The work of such 
Victorians as Basil Hall Chamberlain 
B of a very high quality, and much 
of It lias not been superseded. They 
belong to the tradition, however, 
in which Sansom too may be put: 
teachers, missionaries, diplomats, 
[hey at) lived in and had professional 
bonds with Bast Asia, and so, while 
the depth of their commitment to 
[beir studies is not to be doubted, 
those studies were the amateur half 
of their lives. 

Walk's studio, and the books he 
made from them, were his life. He 
^^ptpbably the first European man 
otters to undertake what was then 
and for decades afterwards thought a 
mott unrealistic task, the mastering 
Of a Far Eastern language. He stu: 
wed most of them, and command 
01 classical . Chinese and classical 
«pan^ had scarcely a. rival - in. a 
oay when a smattering of one or the 
other was deemed all that could be 
expected of a cultured person other 
than a native speaker, 

,.** 'f'ould perhaps be rash to say 
Waley was the first non-Orlental 
to read the whole of the Genii. Yet 
|t seems not at ail unlikely. It does 
unlikely that he rc6d the whole 
^" before he started translating it. 

f^ots of his life and the difficulty 
Of the text tend to weaken the possi- 
A remarkable instinct seems 
before he had bpen 
orough more than a fraction of the 
that the text before him was a 
one.' TThis, if true, seems 
him,, and also . very won- 

Genji is familiar enough 
fa_,„.®'®rica (and.it may be more 
«ar .,yet fn England) to appeal 
tL^HfOOally in New York sHvertis. 


said nbiml (he Genji and its aulliui 
are equally misleading. Yet there it 
is, in ii medium which demands nf ii< 
jargon (hat it speak to large nmnlv^^ 
uf people. 

For this state of affairs Waley may 
he given most of the credit. Before 
him the consensus was that the (Jenj, 
was a hore. W. G. Aston, who wrote 
(he first history of Japanese liier.i- 
ture in English, admitted that he had 
not been able to get through it. Sir 
Ernest Saiow was of the view that it 
w.ns “only of value as marking a 
stage in the development of tliu lan- 
guage". Chamberlain's characteriza- 
tion was more spirited and no less 
hostile: “If the authoress of the 
Genji Mono-gatori, though lauded to 
(he skies by her compatriots, has 
been br.nndcd by Georges Bousquei 
as cetie ennuyeuse Sciuldry jitpoimise, 
she surely richly deserves it." 

The trouble doubtless was that 
these early readers did not really 
read, they deciphered. A necessary 
condition for enjoying any long work 
of prose is that one read it ut a 


I like 10 think that, once more 
gracefully, i>l course, Sansom is chid- 
ing Waley. saying to him. “ll was 
l)eaiilifiilly dune, old fellow, hut yoa 
should noi have done it". Waley 
embroiders very nicely, and smue of 
the e.xcisiuns are far from infelid- 
lous; bill he should have desisted. 

To the conscientious irnnsluior. 
the assertion that he has improved 
upon his original may not seem un- 
mixed praise. He should not have 
wanted to improve. He should have 
wanted lo he the faithful mimic, ro- 
pnnlucing everything in the <.iriginal 
ihui caught his eye, his lieitri, and 
sometimes his disfavour. To avoid 
infidelity in the guise of improve- 
ment is not easy, a fact whicn few 
people who have not worked at 
translation seem to undersinnd. 

A sonnet or a haiku may .some- 
times be perfect, no syllable of it to 
be improved upon. An extended 
work of pro.se fiction rarely is. Rare 
is the translator who never comes 
upon a detail he wishes he could 


of prose IS that one read it ut a away. 1 can iniagiiic translators 
certain speed. Wc can only guess at perhaps the nearest 

the speed with which the youn^ perfection of all English novels. 
Waley pushed through it. What is w. ifniohtl<>v's nronnsm to Emma 


Waley pushed through it. What is 
certain is that he thought it worth 
spending a decude and more on, and 
so, because his translation reads so 
well, he made it possible for the 
world to read it at a good pace. The 
impression of tedium and intolerable 
length faded away. It hardly seems 
possible that the Viclormn view 
would have been so hostile had those 
early students been able to read it in 
fluent, rhythmic English. 

So Waley's fame is deserved, and 
people aware of what he accom- 


plished would not wish it to pass, 
^e fact remains that certain Ques- 
tions may properly be asked about 
his translating practices. 

Translating has few rules. Down- 
right error, the substituting, let us 
say, of a positive statement for a 
negative, is of course deplorable. 
Aside from that, almost anything 
goes, or at least an attempt can be 
made to justify it. lliougli 1 have not 
seen the statement in print, I have 
heard close friends of Waley’s say 
that he Justified the freedom of cer- 
tain or his translations on the 
grounds that much is lost in the . 
translation of any complex literary 
work, and something must therefore 
be added to replace it. Tliis is a bold 
doctrine. 

Almost any literary translator 
would agree that the struggle to find 
substitutes for locutions uncongenial 
to direct translation is a continuing 
one. "A needle in a haystack” means 
nothing at all when rendered literally 
into Japanese, and "after all" ‘ or 
"when iiii is said and done” may 
mean something, but not what they 
mean in English. The translator who . 
does not recognize these facts is 
merely iriesponsible. 

The PEN American Center recent- 
ly issued A Translator's Model Con- 
tract. It offers a sensible view of 
what the translator should- be up to: 
“llie translation should be a faithful • 
rendition of the work into English. It 


to perfection of all bnalisn novels, 
Mr Knightley's propos^ to Emma 
were a bit more laconic, a bit more 
Jane-like. The Genji is full of flaws. 
The translator can see that Waley 
was often a victim of iinpatience and 
boredom, and that his "improve- 
ment" was R quick means of getting 
past it. At such times fidelity can be 
difficult. 

The problem is complicated. A 
translation can be faithful in all mat- 
ters of detail, putting nothing in and 
cutting nothing out, and yet be un- 
faithfol in sum. This is certainly true 
when a brisk and sprightly work is 
turned into someining ploddingly 


shall neither omit aJi^hlng' from the 
original text nor add anything to it 
other than such slight veroal changes 
as arc necessary m translating (ori- 


ori^nal teict nor a 


j^ “ the Japanese, en- 

iS?? ®"Tf«hcy: Haiku tends to 
It were aphorism, 
^ The things, that are 


ginal language) into English. 

However* matters may be with his 
Chinese translations and his shorter 
translations from Japanese, WaleVs 
Genji cannot be made to fit this 
statement of purpose and duty. He 
cuts boldly and he elaborates in- 
geniously. The boldest of his exci- 
sions is one whole chapter, about 
two-thirds of the way through the 
tale. The elaboration is continuous. 

1 like Sansom’s first sentence, 
gracefully bestowing praise that is 
wll deserved. 1 like, the second sent- 
ence better. It could have been made 
a isimple declaration, but the inte^ 
rogative fomv brings rich ambiguity. 
There U an iroputktion of ingrail* 
hide, but , at whom is the possible 
ingratitude directed? Is it Murasaki 
'Smkibu, and does Sansom apologize 
■ for suggesting that her masterpiece 
mightnave been more masterly if it 
had been composed in modem En- 
^isb? Or is it Waley? i 


turned into someining ploddingly 
dull, or when a humorous work is 
deprived of humour because Ihe con- 
ventions of one system have been 
lost and nothing has been done to 
replace them with those of another. 
It becomes necessary to look more 
closely at Waley's free ways with his 
original. 

Exception may be taken to one 
detail of the PEN "model contract”. 
It Is in the matter of excisions. There 
is such a thing as an abridged trans- 
lation. Abridgment can be necessary 
' and proper. The circumstances of 
publication in the second language 
do not always accord with those of 
the first. A condition seems neces- 
sary, however: the fact that the 
translation is incomplete should be 
made quite clear. Waley may have 
made tne matter clear somewhere in 
the course of his Genii decade, but it 
is not mentioned in the edition which 
is currently available. Indeed there is 
at least one apology for what may 
seem a lacuna in the translation, in 
fact a lacuna in the orl^nal, and 
. with it a strong suggestion that 
Waley. himself would not be guilty of 
lacunae. 

The more important question is 
whether the process of excising has 
resulted in something deeply and 
subtly closer to the ori^nal transla- 
tion than a complete translation 
wodd have been, it may be. argued 
that in deleting matters of.lnterest to 
Murasaki Sblklbu's ' gudjence but 
lUghly unlikely to interest the mod- 
ern English reader, Waley did what 
MurasMi Shikibu would have done 
had she had Waley’s audience. 


rcuiier Iranslitiar can properly be 
taxed A little if the suhiletics and 
uniipk’xilies nf lli:it sucicly arc ttt be 
present. 

Waley was bored with ritual and 
clullies, and expected his readers to 
he bored ton. so he cut many dc- 
scnplions of ilicni. Many of the hol- 
der excisions are not so easily ex- 
plained, nor is it easy to argue iluil 
ny making them he was more fatihful 
to his original. He (mnslciicd ilie 
three worst chapters in the lulu, 
those following iinmudialcly upun 
Genji's death. One «tf them, the last 
of tlie three .iiid the h»rly-fi.iUTlh ol 
the full fifty-four, is so unsatisfactory 
that it is widely held to he spurious. 
Whatever may he the scholarly argu- 
ments for this view, and they arc 
impressive, one simply docs not wish 
loWliuve (hat it came from the hand 
uf the great lady. I'hc chapter which 
Wuley cut, on llie other lianit. seems 
very clearly hers. Tlie ihiriy-eighth 
chapter (anil in his numbering of ilu; 
chunters Waley gives no indication ul 
having Qinitleil one), it docs liitlu lu 
advance the iiccion. Yet it is of greut 
lyrical beauty and cniotioiuil com- 
plexity. 

On a beautiful autumn evening, ns 
the insects of early autumn sing, 
there are three uniei interviews, be- 
I tween Genji and nis young wife, who 
has become a nun, between Genji 
I and a former emperor who is his 
! naturni son, though no more than 
three or four people in the world 
know of Ihe secret, and between 
‘ Genji and the emperor’s consort, 
who wishes to become n nun. it is 
^ difficult to sec why Waley should 
' have wished to make the cut, and 
- still more difficult lo argue that in 
^ making it he improved upon his ori- 

1. . .1 "•!_ -ir .J ....U*l.m,a. 


Sometimes (he arguinent can be 
made persuasively, but it is double-^ 
edged. There can.be no doubt that 
Murasaki Shikibu was writinj; for . a 
society obsessed with ranki office, 
and ritual, and pefhaps most of alb 
with dress, that accompaniment of 
rank, and with Ihe hues and com- 
binations that revealed suMrior tjnd 
less than sunerior taste. There may 


lar preoccupations, but the details of, 
the Japanese thing are alien and 
hence boring. Therefore Waley has 
made of the work someihiqg which, 
because not boring, is hearer what 
Murasaki Shikibu would hjive written 
for the modern audience, > There' Is 
the other edge, however; An • ex- 
(raordihaiy society . produced the 
which loses a part of its mean- 
ing if cut off from the ' epneerns 6i 
that, society.' The' patience of both 


ginal. He dispensed with subtlety 
and delicacy, the more important for 
coming just before the gi-oat sorrow 
of Genji’s life and his disappearance 
from the action. 

There arc lesser excisions which 
are no less difficult lo iindersiand. 
One from many examples will suf- 
fice. It is representative. The- forty- 
first chapter, the Inst one in which . 
Genii is seen, requires getting used 
to. but when one tins read it a Few 
times it can come to seem among the 
most beautiful in the whole long 
story. It is n reversion to an earlier 
fonn, a collection of anecdotes cen- 
tred upon poems, and It is that fer n 
purpose, to echo happier days in 
Genji's life and take us back, lo the 
beginning, a cycle being near com- 
pletion. Tlie chapter sees us through 
the first hill year of Genji's bereave- 
ment. the great love of his life hav- 
ing died in the preceding chapter. At 
the end of it he prepares to "leave 
the world”, by .which is meant lo 
take holy orders. At the beginning of 
the next chapter he is- dead. 

llie beauty comes in large mea- 
sure from the review of the seasons, 
each given its poen^s, as in a courtly 
anthology. At a crucial point Waley 
slashes. He does it to a passage that 
contains seven poems, and sees the 
wasons and Genji from early sur)i-. 
mer to late autumn. The progression 
of the seasons is rudely Interrupted. 
The • chapter tirlei which -means, 
sbAiethiiig like "wizard” or "magi- 
cian”, derives from one of the 

g iems, in allusion td "The Song of 
verlasiing Sorrow" by Po Chfl-i. 

New layers of lima and tradition I 
and 'imemoiT are ' impost 'by the : 
allusion: the wopl "wfzardV occurs 
. only one other time.ln the tale, when 
the infant Genji's mother dips, and 
, his father Is put in mind of the same ^ 

E oem; and there Is a. iiostalgic 
earkening back to (he most power- 
ful of stimuli on the culture of high - 
Heian, and to thp most celebrated , 

. bpreavement-in the whole of Chinese , 
history. Waley called the ‘chapter 
"The Miragfc”. This Is very nice, an 
' apt simile for thd fading awa/ of 
Qcnji. Perhaps Waley cut the poem - 
lo make his favoured title the more 
I easy of accommodatioh. Whether or 
; not It is adequate cause for culliiijg 
. so much from Genj[i’s last ; days is 
[ another matter. 

In;itances of amplificatibni of subt-, 
■ ly redefining the original, are to be' 
I round on almost every page. Some- 
I limes it is difficult to' know what is 
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I SAW 

TOKYO BURNING 
An Eyewitness Nsurative 
horn Harbor 
to Hiroshima 

ROBERT GUILLAIN 

Robert Guillaln, a Joumalisl for Le 
Monde and a leading expert on Japan 
was In that country from 1941-46. and 
he observed — asaneulrai Frenchman 

— ihe full course of the Pacific War. the 
struggles within the Japanese govem- 
menl and the behaviour of Ihe Japanese 
people, and vividly describes the con- 
centrated and Icrrifying bombing of 
Tokyo — including one- nighi when 
120,000 died. HU bc|ok combines ilw 
qyewimes^a immediacy sriih the 
measured view of postwar research and 
'analysisofaseaaonedqbserver, t9.50 
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QUADRANT 
A novel by 
: MEIRACHAND 

'Visuatly, Lust Qfmdnmt, set In Japan, 
seldom falls, whether Metre Chand is 
writing aboiit a domestic event, such as 
breaUasl ai the orphanage, or the ter- 
rors of a typhoon, she makes it easy for 

- us the readm. We can touch the bowls 
pf food, we can aee the rising water, 
taste the rice, smell the mud.‘ 
Blrmingfiani Post 

'Melra Chand has lived In Japan for 
nearly twenty years, and has studied its 
closed and complex society with care. It 
Is. however, an outsider's understand- 
ing 'that she brings to her new novel.' 
IriskTimes ■ S6.95 
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cimplirKMtioii nr ruclffiiiiiimi ami 
wluit i*. merely crrni, iniseonslrutliun 
t*f tile original. Sonieiiines the 
ehunges are imnoriHni. smiK'iinies 
they are noi. An i(isl:mie nf the 
iniporiiiiit sort is in Walev's version 
of (he relations between '(.ienji and 
the young wife nf his late years, her 
whom he visits iie.ir the bcginninB of 
the chapter that Walcy omined. she 
has a I'hilJ by the son of Genji’s best 
friend. Walcy's Cienji siispetls the 
iniih iminecliatcly upon learnine <>f 
her pregnancy. “At this late ilaieV’ is 
the general meaning of the remark 
with which he greets the news, fie 
speaks the words, and this faei is 
very important. He would remain 
silent if his Jnuht.s were abiiul ilie 
imniediincly preceding ehronnluey, 
making it unlikely or impossible that 
the child is his. *i'he tnought.s that 
follow have to Jo with the sirange- 
ricss of such an event so late in nis 
life, when he has liud so few children 
by Ollier Indies. 

In Miir.asnki. Gcnji tines not guess 
|hc truth. He di.sct)vers it with shock- 
ing elariiy when he ctimes upon n 
Icitei- to the young prineess, hi.s wife, 
from the young m.in. An intensely 
draniiitie climax in the original thus 
becomes nnli-cliniax in the Walcy 
ycision. Some may say that his story 
is hctler. that it speaks more success- 
fully __ to the reader of niir day if 
Gcnji is mndc to suffer agonizing 
suspicions before learning the truth. 
WliHi is clear is that the (wo stories 
nrc different. 


It is somelimcs smd that the rich- 
ness cif the fahrii wliieh Waluv 
Weaves is a siiceessful imiiiition of. 
or surrogate for. the original - that 
the long periotis aiul slow' rlivlhiiis of 
the Walcy style Tespoml to' stylistic 
beauties in the origimii as a phuner 
English wouki ni>t. I suspect that 
most of those who sav his do not 
know what they arc talking abixii. 

Among the hazards of translation 
is being criticized hy people whu 
cannot know wh:ii the process of 
tninsliiting Iins been. It is miller as if 
a eritie were to reprove a singer of 
Mindeniiih for strikinc false notes, 
and not know about alf those strange 
intervals in the score. It is very much 
like the easy journalism which says 
(hut someone or other speaks fluent 
Bunne.se when the reporter docs not 
himself know a word of Burmese. 
Not many people in the West (or in 
Japan for that mnttcr) know Hcian 
Japanese. nn<l nm many, therefore, 
are in a positjon to sa'v whether a 
rich style or ,i plain sivfe heller im- 
itates n work in that linigiuige. 

Among iho.se who can read Hcian 
Jiipanesc there are yet fewer who 
curl distinguish a hcnuiifnl piece of 
Heiiin pro.se from a careless piece. 
There is a hypnotic, ineanlaiory 
c|uulity about all ticiun prose, largely 
because of the giganticrdly agglutina- 
tive verbs and adjectives. Yet the 
fact rcinainK dial some picecs of it 
must have struck the original audi- 
ence ns beiicr than other pieces. 

It is vci'y difficult for the modern 


reader to .iiiaiire a sense of the good 
and the Inul Nor du we h.ive a 
eontiiiuiag iriidilinn to rely ujMti. 
When, s<iiiie two eeimiries after its 
cninpositiuii. people started coin- 
meiiling nn the fJenji. its language 
was already w'illulrawing into the dis- 
tance. becoming difficult tu under- 
stand. No one said anything about 
prose style, moreover, ' and indeed 
until reeenilv almost no one has. The 
view nf modern Japanese scholarship 
is mixed. There is no consensus that 
the style is masterly. 

All we can really do is compare, 
.ind the conclusion seems inescapable 
that the Geitji is more careicsslv 
written than its great rival. The Til- 
low Book. It must have been 
admired, and the tradition of Genji 
upprecintion is indeed nn unbroken 
one, for reasons other than its style. 
No modern admirer has to puzzle 
long over what those re.isons might 
have been. So it conics to seem ih.it, 
whatever its merits in its own right, 
the Walcy style is of doubtful valid- 
ity as imfiation of the original. 

Waley's acliievemenls are very 
great, and (here arc scarcely any 
rules about translation that everyone 
accepts. What can be said is that, in 
the right of certain principles, certain 
imiuirics seem valid. In addition to 
rendering the praise (hat Walcy most 
ccri.’iinly deserved, (his article has 
meant only to suggest questions that 
may properly nncT without di.srcspcct 
be asKcd about his translating prac- 
tices. 


How close to collapse are some hospitals? What are 
Norman Fowlerh priorities? Does unemployment kill? 
What cancers happen where? What is Re^ doing to 
health? And how healthy are the RussiansrCan nurse- 
practitioners replace doctors? Who is re-organizing the 
re-oi]ganizers? Does the S.D.P. have a health policy? Are 
charities wasting money on body scanners? How would 
Enoch Powell run the health service now? Do doctors 
ignore research ? Is malnutrition stiU a British problem? 
What is Ralph NaderS advnee to patients? Whofe winning 

the butter battle? What are the drug companies really 
doing in the third world ... ? 

Start reading the answers this week in the 
first issue of The Times Health Supplement. 

Where else would you find them? 


TUTS 


THE TIMES HEALTH SUPPLEMENT 

the newspaper of the health community. 

On sale at newsagents every Friday, 45p. 








The transitional type 


By Brian Powell 

P. G. O'NriLL: I 

An Iniroduclloii to N6 Drama 
J 1767, Exeter Tapes, The Language 
Centre, University of E.xeier. ^ 

KINOSHITA JUNJl! 

Shigosen no matsurl 
I86pp Tokyo; K awadc Shobo 

The driver's seal of a car in a Lon- 
don street at rush hour is perhaps 
not the best place to study nd dra- 
ma, but Exeter Tapes’ An Introduc- 
lion 10 Nd Drama by P. G. (D'Neill 
provides just such an opportunity. 

Of course there is nothing to prevent 
one listening to the same tape in the 
quiet comfort of one's own living ' 
room, but this series of lectures, re- 
corded on cassettes at the University I 
of Exeter's Language Centre and i 
now covering a wide range of sub- ] 
jects, is intended also for those 
whose working lives normally allow 
them little time to pursue outside 
interests. Clarity of diction in the 
lecturer and a rigidly observed 
orderliness in the presentation of the 
material are essential, and Professor 
O'Neill's tape is a model of its kind. 

There is nothing new in his lecture 
- indeed novelty would be in- 
appropriate. O’Neill covers the his- 
tory of n6 down to modem times 
and explains the main elements of no 
performances. Hie references to /id 
in the twentieth century are welcome 
because this is an aspect of the sub- 
ject that is sometimes overlooked, 
and here one notices especially 
O'Neill's description of contempor- 
ary /id audiences. NO actors are > 
accustomed to performing before au- 
diences almost entirely composed of 
people who are themselves keen 
amateur /id dancers or chanters, and 
it is not difficult to imagine the high 
level of professionalism and technical 
excellence that this must stimulate. 

' It also indicates an inwardness that 
might be thought inimical to living 
theatre. With a few celebrated ex- 
ceptions, /id actors have been con- 
tent to remain enclosed within (heir 
own world. The theatre outside 
meanwhile - and “outside" stretches 
ri^ht round the globe - has been 
discovering that /id has n universal ' 
dramatic significance that can enrich 
the tradition of realism on which 
much modern theatre is based. Not 
only in the West, but also in Japan, 
contemporary stage and Glm direc- 
tors have tried to use elements of /id 
to achieve effects otherwise impossi- 
ble. Kurosawa's KumonosujO 
(Throne of Blood) contains several 
sequences which clearly had /id ori- 
gins. 

One of the most successful 

Stage styles 


ariempls in recent years lu blend no 
and modern drama has been 

ulh pub- 

lished in ly?9 and already presented 

with acclaim in two separate runs in 
Japan's National Theatre. 

iiititsuri grew out of 
Kinoshitas experiments with choral 
reading of Japanese classical litera- 
ture, a source of dramatic material 
not much exploited before by mod- 
ern Japanese theatre but familiar in 
the /Id. The work he chose for his 
new play was Heike monoBatari (Tfe 
Tale of Uie Heike), a thirteenth- 


Tale of Uie Heike), a thirteenth- 
century epic about the struggle of 
two great families for hegemony over 
Japan. The event which forms the 


» . ■ • — sviSJia U4C 

core of the play is a sea battle whose 
outcome (defeat for the Heikel de- 
cided the course of Japanese historv 
for the several centuries to come. 

There is a lack of spccincity in nO, 
both in time and in the attribution of 
the words to the characters, A t\6 
play is often set both in the present 
and in (he distant past, and charac- 
ters who are essentially the same 
exist in both temporal dimensions. 
Hie words of one character may be 
taken over, sometimes even in mid- 
speech, by the chorus, and in (urn 
the character himself may become 
the narrator, describing his own ac- 
tions in the third pei^on. These 
transitions are accepted as quite 
natural in the nd theatre; they ^low 
the heroes to stand back from them- 
selves, to view and (at least in 
Kinoshita's thinking) to confront 
their role in history. 

Kinoshita has employed this tech- 
nique in Shigosen no maisuri, and 
one of his four co-directors for the 
Grst production was a /id actor. A 
chorus recites passages from Tht 
Tale of the Heike, and the individual 
characters, some of whom step out 
from the chorus, then enact the 
scene in quasi-modern language. At 
certain enmaxes these cnaracters, 
when enacting the events, speak ver- 
batim lines of dialogue ^om the 
Tale. 

Out of these layers of time and 
language emerges a picture of Japan 
at a crucial point in her h^tory, 
defined superficially by the play as 
the late twelfth century but perfiaps 
equally the 198(te. **t have seen what 
there is to be seen'*, shouts the def- 
eated hero as he throws himself in 
full armour into the sea. But what 
has he seen? Has he simply seen 
power pass from one family to 
another? Has he watched the aefeat 
of an old order by a new? Has he 
seen cosmic forces taking a hand in 
his country’s destiny? The Japanese 
critics were not sure, and the ques- 
tion will be long debated, i^ey 
were, however, unanimous in hailing 
a new form of drama that built on 
tradition rather than rejecting it. 


IK 



By C. J. Dunn 


YOSHINOBU INOURA ' and TOSHIO 
KAWATAKE: 

The Traditional Theatre of Japan 

2S9pp. Tokyo and New York: 
Weatherhlll. $20. 
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The Traditional Theatre of Japan, os 
the jacket announces, appeared ten 
years ago in two separate volumes, 
and is published with a different set 
of illustrations (but covering the' 


tions are excellent, but no credit' is 
given in this edition to those who 
prepared them. The transliteration of 
Japanese names is a model of 
accuracy, the only exception being . 
the irritating insistence bn noh in- 
stead of nO for the name of that 
drama. . Tliere are three use&i 
, appendices, giving the names of 
bt^aku dances, /id plays and kyOgen 
pieces, and the last. lists also names 
of translators into . Western i»i>' 

S s. Unfortunately there Is no 
graphy whereby those readers . 
who are unfamiliar with (he litera- 
ture might find these transiadons, or 
indeed receive guidance for .further 
reading. 

The book will, however, be of 
great' use to the dramatic historian. 


same subjects) and slight emendn- The book will. However, vs , 
lions, including the incorporation of great' use to the dramatic historian, 
some footnotes into the text. Never- >or it places the chief phenomena of 
tlieless the claim made that this Is Japanese traditional fheatre in tli^tr 
the first book lu English to pre.sent a settings, with much information ab- 
comprehensive history of Japanese out the precursors of nO, for exam- 


comprehensive history of Japanese out the precursors of nO, for exam* 
traditional theatre is justified, e\'en plo, and the interconnections be- 
though there have been several siu- tween puppets and kdbukl. The state . 
dies of special, aspects which, be- of the lailer drama is described, asJJ 
tween' them, cover the greater part was in 1970, but not much, has 

; of the' ground. . [changed since then, apart from ^ few , 

_ . ' ' ' promotions such as thar of Onpe 

ine . authors are well-known iGkunosuke to Kikiigord Vil, fl 
authorities m their respective Gelds - name which has been vacant for 
Protcaor Inoiira for /i<5 and kyOgen, many years, and the riM to popular- 
•'no Professor Kawntrike for bwnrefcii. jiy; verging on adoration, pi tM 
j Po fault Is to be "beautiful onnagaia BaitdO Tamasa* 

fqund,in their a«»uiits. The transla- 'buro. - i 

.nt'-;’..*.}- ‘ti-sv-j-j- ...I* J-.- iU* 


name which has been vacant fpr 
many years, and the riM to popular- 
ity; verging on adoration, of tM 
beautiful onnagaia BaitdO Tapissa* 
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Face gained and face lost 


Kyoto Editions 


By Christopher Thorne 


PETER LOWE: 

Britain la the Far East 
A survey from 1819 to the present 

264pp. Longmans. £9.95. 
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Talking w American university siu- 
dfiols about relations between the 
West and the Far East can give rise 
to a particular difficulty, in that 
many instinctively see the West in 
lerms of the United States to the 
virtual exclusion of all other powers. 
Vietnam still casts a long shadow 
ever the minds of these young peo- 
ple, and even when histoncal en- 
iiuiry pursued back beyond the 
Second World War, assumptions 
eonreming the unique nature of 
United States-Asian relations retain 
sufficient strength to colour academic 
approaches as well as folk-history. 
“American-Far Eastern relations" re- 
main a flourishing area of university 
studies and scholarly endeavour. 

Conversely, in Britain, where 
much activity surrounds domestic 
and European history, there are few 
whose work centres upon relations 
between the West and the Far East. 
In the field of Oriental studies, 
Joseph Needham's Science and Civi- 
Ihalion in China, for example, has 
maintained the richness of the past, 
but among students of twentieth- 
century imernatlonal relations, only 
a minority - of whom Peter Lowe is 
one - have followed the miendid 
example set by the late G. F. Hud- 
son, whose fne Far East in World 
Politics, published in 1939, is still of 
great value. As for British university 
students, the need in discussions with 
them tends to be the opposite of the 
one atlsitvg la the United States: that 
is, (0 convioce them that Britain was 
deeply and extensively involved in 
Far Eastern e^airs, noi only before 
the Rrst World War, but throughout 
the first half of the present century, 
fn (his respect, changes in the collec- 
tive memory and in generational atti- 
tudes are marked. It is not so long, 
after all, as Dr Lowe reminds us, 
since Harold Wilson was proffering 
the uinine judgment that Britain^ 
frontier was “on the Himalayas". 

, Ifl short. If it comes as no surprise, 
in historical terms, to find a Curzon 
proclaiming that Britain was and 


would remain "the first power in (he 
East”, it can appear bizarre, anil nni 
merely over-confident, to come 
across a Foreign Office official writ- 
ing privately in 1937 that the 
Japanese had become “over-insistent 
on their claim to a leading role in 
Asian affairs" and (hat they needed 
reminding “that wc are a much grea- 
ter Asiatic power than [they]". Or 
again, to turn to the perceptions of 
others, it can surprise a young 
American audience that in 194U, 
only a short while before Pearl Har- 
bor, the War Department ih 
Washington, though much opposed 
to Japan's attack upon China, consi- 
dered that “the British Common- 
wealth. with its vast holdings in the 
Orient, has a predominant interest in 
maintaining China a.s a belligerent". 

Long before this lAst argument was 
advanced, of course, Britain's posi- 
tion East of Suez had been under 
great strain. The alliance with Japan 
m 1902 showed that the country was 
increasingly unable to meet the accu- 
mulating demands upon its resources 
resulting from its world-wide in- 
terests, the challenges of other 
states, and calls for social reform at 
home. The existence of divergent 
and potentially conflicting interests 
between the two partners soon, 
however, became apparent. So, too, 
did the dilemma which was to last 
until a few days before Pearl Harbor 
(when Roosevelt promised that the 
united States would fight even if 
Japan attacked only British, and noi 
American, possessions): how to re- 
main on good terms with both Tokyo 
and Washington when relations be- 
tween the two of them were strained 
or worse. The growth, too, of 
Chinese nationalism as demonstrated 
by, for exanmle, the 4th May Move- 
ment in 1919, together with increas- 
ing Japanese pressures upon China, 
presented a further continuing dilcm- 
mu: how to avoid antagonizing 
Japan, which was in a position to 
inflict great damage on Britain's Phr 
Eastern trade ana possessions, while 
demonstrating towards the “new” 
China sufficient sympathy to pre- 
serve British markets and invest- 
ments in that country. 

Britain’s colonial possessions In 
South-East Asia seemed, before 
1941, to offer fewer causes for 
alarm, despite the growth of 


natiunalisi ileniands in Burma ami 
continuing intcr-communal ivnsiuns 
in Malaya. In fad. Iiowcvur. Bri- 
tain's position in these icrTiiories was 
closely linked with her comincreini 
presence in East Asia, her imperial 
rule in India, und even her status us 
protector of Australia and New in- 
land. The military means to counter 
external (lireais hud lo come from 
the same shrinking purse und on the 
basis of the same, relatively declining 
eeononiy. In Cliin.i, Auslralia, 
South-East Asia and Indiu ulike, the 
weakening of Britain's performance 
as an exporter contrasted with the 
rise of Japan's. Everywhere East of 
Suez, as attacks upon the rule and 
privileged position of the white man 
Increased, the preservation of “face”, 
both on (he spot and in terms of the 
country's status as a Great Power, 
became if anything more important 
than ever. 

Japan's dramatic successes in 1941- 
42 destroyed Britain's standing in the 
Far East to an extent which even the 
later triumphs of Slim's Fourteenth 
Army could not undo. The war 
greatly hastened the end of the colo- 
nial empire in South-East Asia and 
made apparent to Australia and New 
Zealana the need to look to the 


sidorahle liisk. not Icust given the 
limits imposed hy a book of this 
ItMigih. Sevend major themes, in- 


United States for their security; by 
thrusting Britain deeper into finan- 
cial dimculty while the American 


economy roared into top gear, it 
swept away those remainma advan- 
tages in the East which had accrued 
from the mid-nineteenth-century sup- 
remacy of the pound sterling, as well 
as of the Royal Navy; by bringing 
Britain to the very eve of her depar- 
ture from India, it signalled (he re- 
moval of what had been, since the 
ei^teenth century, the foundation 
upon which well-nigh all else had 
rested. Thereafter, as Philip Darby 
has ably demonstrated in his British 
Defence Policy East of Suez, 1947- 
/9M, the process of decline was one 
in which perceptions in Whitehall 
and Westminster tended to lag well 
behind reality, and in which the poli- 
tics of decolonization abroad and 
new priorities at jiome were for (he 
most part ill-coordinated with plan- 
ning and posturing on a strategic 
plane in the East. 

In addressing himself to this rise 
and fall, from Britain's acquisition of 
Singapore in 1819 to the present day, 
Peter Lowe has set himself a con- 


volving Britain us only nnu among 
many stales, present themselves for 
cxatfiination ulnng the way: the na- 
ture of and usbumplions siirniiinding 
the entire Western presence in Asia, 
for c.xampic (us explored by Punik- 
kar. Wiiu, Kiernon and others); the 
underlying rcusons for Britain's in- 
icrnaiinnal decline from the lust 
quarter of the uinctcciitli century on- 
wards; problems nf “modernizutKin", 
urban growth, potiticul ferment and 
shifting international economic con- 
ditions which faced societies in both 
East and West. Lowe has chosen to 
content himself with passing refer- 
ences to such aspects of the bigger 
picture. Nnr lias he ntlcrm/tecT to 
draw up u balance-sheet or British 
colonial rule in (he Fur East, of (he 
kind to be found in. for example, the 
second volume of D. J. M. Tate’s 
Y7ie Making of Modern South East 
Asia: The Western Impact. Instead, 
he has elected to use the limited 
space available to present what is 
essentially a closely-packcd narrative 
survey, concentrating on (hose 
aspects - for example, trade and 
investment - which directly affected 
Britain herself, rather than on those 
relating to Asian peoples and ex- 
patriate communities. 

Clearly, fairly drastic choices of 
this kind were unavoidable in the 
circumstances. And if the path the 
author has decided to follow does 
not offer exhilarating larger views, it 
does provide a clear way throu^ a 
complex subject, guidance of a kind 
that the student who is new to the 
topic will find extremely helpful. 
Room has been found for a consider- 
able amount of detailed illustration 
where trading figures, especially, are 
concerned; at the same time, British 
policy is not so simplified that con- 
flicting approaches within Whitehall 
> between the Foreign Office and 
the Treasury, for example - are 
overlooked. Some of the more not- 
- able characters in the stoiy, such ns 
Harry Parkes (British Minister to 
Japan in the ISffls). are also brought 
lo life in a succinct yet vivid way. 
Britain in the Far Elasi is a book 
which young, students - and some 
older ones - on both sides of the 
Atlantic will find instructive and a 
valuable point of departure into 
further rending. 


Cloisters for achievers 


% G. C. AUen 

Donald t. rqden: 

^^Idays in Intperlal Japan: 

A Study in the ^Iture of a Student 


University of California Press. 
037910 6 


D^d T. Roden has made an 
‘aontahve and original contribution 
not only to our knowledge of Japan’s 
WDWIlonal history but also to our 
pnsp of the motives and outlook of 
^ cowtry's policy-makers. His pur- 
^ MS been to examine the na- 
“ 1^1 functions and social influence 
S ® P^icular type of school, the 
Gakko or ' Hi^er School, 


“feudal" regime. Just as the post- 
Arnold public schools served to bes- 
tow gentiU^ on the sons of those 
who nad risen on the tide of the 
country's industrial expansion, so the 
Koto uakko were intended to instil 
into "a group of petty-bourgeois 
achievers the traditional values and 
ethos of a dying aristocracy". As the 
admission of students was deters 
mined by competitive exainination, 

V . A 


turned increasingly towards art, liter- 
ature and philosophy and, above all, 
towards the problems of the "inner 
life" or “personal identity”. Never- 
theless, the schools remained monas- 
tic cloisters where "superior per- 
sons” were prepared for the seridee 
of the state. Even Nitobe, for all his 


me ages of seventeen and 
the Arts Faculties of the 
^mversities. These schools, 
t wHcb ichiko, the First Hij^er 
jmool in Tokyo (founded in 1^), 
the most important, re- 
»led .in many respecU the Eng- 
schools. Dke them, the 
nJj . were rancerhe^ to 

fflis ?^®racter rather thaii to 
Wrtiwe inteUectuai eminence. They 

aftfif? ^ equipped, 

years of university 
Japan, wifich had 
®Uei!aM' A™ I**® convulsions that 
.bwakdown .of Che 


however, they drew on a "wider 
spectrum of i the middle class” than 
the elite schools in England. 

The Koto Oakko, after their ear- 
liest years, eschewed vocational stu- 
dies ^ DBsed their curriculum on 
language, literature and philosophy, 
especially the literary culture of 
Europe. From the last decade of the 
nineteenth century, the student 
belies themselves took over respon- 
sibility for standards of behaviour 
and harshly disciplined those , who 
disobeyed the conventions they Im- 
Dosed. Roden compares the “dormit- 
ory barbarism” at that time with the 
bullying and brutally of the English 
pubfic school. In the new century 
manners . became , rather nulder. 
Under the direction of the famous 
Nitobe . Inazo (1906rl3) the enthu- 
dasib of the Ichilw students, for 


instead, cold baths and. the reading 
of Sartor Resarlusl In the *e 
cultural changes were earned furtp-; 
ier. The intetesis of the students 


liberalism, thought of the Koto Oak- 
Ik> as the training-grounds for men 
who would nourish and .guide 
japan's national ahlbitfons, man fit- .- 
led to bold, the reins of power at 
home and, in the colonies, to admi- . 
nlater the lesser breeds. 

Roden’s lucid assessment of the. 
virtues and demerits of these schools 
is wholly convincing. Yet his concen- 
tration on one tw>e of school, means 
inevitably a neglect of other equally 
important sectors pf the country’s' 
educational system. Hie pupils and 
leachen ofitne Koto Oakiro despised, 
vocational studies but, outside their 
privileged walls, those studies were 
nigiily developed Snd the men who 
pursued them played, in their subse-< 
quent careers, an indispensable role 
in Japan’s advance. One. would not 
ex'p^, from ntding Schooldays Ih: 
Inyterial Japan, that Japaa was a 
pioneer in business, studies, that Gist- 
clpss 'technical education was being 
provided by' a wide range ;of schoou. 
and universities at. a time when. it. 
was grossly neglected in Britain, or 
that, from early in the Meiji era, 
some colleges and .universities^ (parti- 
cularly their technological arid eco- 
nomics departments) were the nor- 


mal sources of recruitment for the 
technical and managerial stalb of the 
leading industrial concerns. Mitsu- 
bishi, Tt was said, was built up on its 
founder’s money and Keio universi- 
ty men. Critics of the Koto Gakko 
can, indeed, argue that the. imperial- 
ist policies, designed and executed 
by the • Ichlko-troined bureaucrats 
and the mlUtare between them, im- 
peded ecoifomic ' divelopnient and 
ulopiately ieid the cwntry'tb disaster. 
But there is much to be said on the 
other side. It 'may well be, as the 
author hints, that the finest hour of 
the Koto Gakko alumni came after 
Uie schools Uiemselves had suc- 
cumbed to. General MacArthur’s 
educational reforms. For,- in the 
.years that followed; these men consti- 
tuted a closely kiiit, self-cohfident 
and dedlcat^ group of-able leaders, 
(ministers .and bureaucrats) who 
raised jgipaii out of the confusions of.' 
' the Occupation and steered her with 
'sklirand resolution - along (he only 
course left open to her. It is ironical 
that they triumphed in these last 
years of their authority by enlisting 
the power of the state m the support 
of the enterprise of the industrialists, 
merchants and financiers whose- 
ambitions,, according to Roden, they 
had been taught tp despise. .' 

Po^aCe: " [n^nd lSMt|l . Asboad ]?p 
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Zen Contemplalions 
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Ideas amidst destruction 


By Gordon Daniels 


AKIKA IRIVE: 

Power and Cullurv: The Japanese. 
American War 1941*45 

JiMpp. H.'in-ard Universliy Prc.ss.£0 20 
0 674 6958(1 I 

in November 1948 the iniernntional 
Military Tribunal for Ihc Far East 
found twenty-four of Japan's leaders 
guilty of conspiracy and waging 
aggressive war. To most judges 
Japan's aggression was self-evident, 
wliile ••milrtJirism" and “ullr,n- 
niHinnali.sm" sufficed to explain her 
wartime regime. In the post-war 
years these simple notions of aggres- 
sion persisted, but they were gra- 
dually eroded by scholarship and 
political change. In Japan painstak- 
mfi research challenged the Tribun- 
als historical simplicities, while in 
the United Stales the Vietnam war 
stimulated a radical reinterpretation 
of Asia's past. This movement to 
reinterpret Japanese war history has 
reached an impressive new pinnacle 
with Akira Inye's Power and Cm/- 
die J^rtnese-American War 
I94I-I945. This imaunative new 
study contrasts Japan's ideology of a 
new order in East Asia wuh the 
untidy complexities of wartime poli- 
tics. As Iriye Indicates, Japan's 
attack on Pearl Harbor was not 
unanimously supported by a nation 
committed to SDandoning all rela- 
tions with the West. In December 
1941 Japan remained dependent on 
the Umted States for sophisticated 
machinery and raw maten^, and a 
German victory was for from certain. 
As a result an articulate if ineffective 
diplomatic minority cautioned 
against war, and attacked a strategy 
' based upon the untried ideal of pan- 
Asian harmony. Like earlier writers 
Iriye chronicles Japan's military and 
political failures in China, but he 
also reminds us that Sino-Japanese 
enmity undermined the whole 
concept of the co-prosperity sphere. 


At first Japan's war was one which 
neglected diplomacy for military con- 
i|ucst. and sought In abandon the 
jaded liberalism of the pre-war West. 
In 1942 an East Asian Ministry was 
created to challenge (he diplomatic 
establishment. But when victory 
appeared impossible diplomats re- 
pined much of their former rank. 
What is more surprising, diplomatic 


sent military supplies and General 
Slilwell to Chungking and urged 

SJ'S ««‘operaie®in 


wnai IS more surprising, diplomatic 
. thought WHS increasinelv influenced 
' by the propaganda of tne democratic 
I West, fn November 1943 six puppet 
t leaders from the co-prosperity spnere 

g athered in Tokyo to celebrate the 
irth of a new Asia. Yet their pro- 
; clamation was inspired by the Atlantic 
, Charter. Predictably, the East Asia- 
tic Declaration urged the ending of 
■ Western imperialism and racial dis- 
crimination, but it also advocated 
“friendly relations with all countries" 
and "the opening of resources 
throughout the world”. Ironically 
these concepts harked buck to 
American idealism and the despised 
international order of pre-war days. 
As the war situation worsened, 
Japanese sketches for the post-war 
world edged closer to the inter- 
nationalism of the United States. For 
Foreign Minister Shigemitsu a return 
to open patterns of trade seemed the 
best hope for a prosperous future, 
and by March 1945 his abandonment 
of ihe Asian ideal had brought him 
within negotiating range of Japan’s 
enemies. Tragically, more powerful 

S oups favoured mediation through 
e Soviet Union, while others still 
hoped for a major victory. Thus war 
continued, Russia invaded Manchur- 
ia and Japan became the Hrst victim 
of the nuclear age. 

Yet Iriye's work and his achieve- 
ment are not confined to a reinter- 
pretation of Japanese wartime 
thought. His maste^ of Western and 
oriental languages enables him to set 
Japanese developments alongside 
^erican policy so as to contrast 
their changing visions of a post-war 
world. In the' early years of war 
Roosevelt also sought to create a 
new order with China as a counter- 
poise to aggressive Japan. America 


: policing the post-war world; b1i 
• Roosevelt was to be eruellv 
appoimed. Chians was not only cor- 
rupl, he was loatl, to fight. 
asperation r^laced hope of a m- 
naissance in Chungking. Yet this dis- 
■Huston with China was not without a 
creatjve outcome. It confirmed a 
growing belief that a friendly JapaS 
was essential to a stable world. As 
China crumbled, Grew and Borton’s 
Ideas were strengthened and Forres- 
tal wondered whether Japan miaht 
be a useful friend against 

Eff-S American 

officials had long memories. Thev 
recalled Japan's liberal 1920s and be- 
lieved that democrats would emerse 
to lead an amiable regime. If rfe 
Emperor was retained he could lead 
emancipation, and provide a focus of 
strength for friends of freedom and 
the United Slates. 

Thus behind the clamour of war 
both Washington and Tokyo slowly 
abandoned their radical schemes. In 
both capitals men hesitantly returned 
to old ideas of Pacific cooperation 
and free markets, and utopian fu- 
tures lost much of their appeal. Like 
John Whitney Hall, Proiessor Iriye 
sees the Pncific War as tragedy 
rather than conspiracy, and notes 
that as ideas converged physical des- 
truction overwhelmed thought. This 
delayed peace until thousands more 
men were maimed and ktlied. 

Perhaps Iriye's book errs in ab- 
stracting ideas too far from the des- 
truction which surrounded Japanese 
reflection. Relations between diplo- 
mats and soldiers might have been 
more fully explored: but this subtle 
investigation of minority views is in 
itself deeply rewarding. It reveals the 
diversity of Japanese thought and the 
survival of internationalism in an 
embittered world. The Pacific War 
still demands research and reinter- 
pretation, but Professor Itiye re- 
minds us that it was a short interlude 
in a longer struggle for understand- 
ing and peace. 


Factories and factions 


By Keith Thurley 

STEPHEN S. LARGBi 

Organized Workers and Socialist Poll* 
tics fai Intor-war Japan 

^PP- Cambridge University Press. 
0 521 23675 4 

The current fashion of admiring 
Japanese management practice, espe- 
cially In the matter of labour rda- 
tions, has already stimulated the 
publication of a number of highly 
superficial books on the subject and 
no doubt there will be a great many 
others on the way. lliere are three 
major faults with this literature. 
Firstly, they . trade in ideology and 
values rather than analysis br^spas- 
sidnate exahUnatloif' of evidence. 
Secondlvj iWy are, in reality using 
reported models Qf.Japanese systems 
to .^attack British - dr. American pratS' 

. tice - or what is alleged to that 
practice. Thirdly, they pay little 
attention to the nlstorlcal' context of 
JapaneM behaviour or ideas. 
Stephen. Large's book on the labour 


features of Japanese society that ex- 
plain the triumph of Fascism? 

Large argues that there was a 
chance of a victory for social demo- 
crat in the fate 1920s. Although at 
Its height the union movement of the 
time could not be said to organize 
more than 7.9 per ceiit of the labour 
force (in 1931) and although most 
unions "were largely conned to 
• small and medium-scale factories, 
where, without the pressure of In- 
dustrial paternalism, it was relatively 
easier for the labour movement to 
organise those workers who re- 


movement Id the 1920i and 1930s in 
Japan is thireforei. by contrast, a 
pleasure to read and highly stimulat- 
ing -in Its implloatloiis. He commits 


' V' — -I—— — . 4 

none of theM Common errors and 
series for a detailed, account of ihiA 
often bewildering story of thft growth 
of union federations and socialist 
parties, dominated as today, by fad* 
tipnal struggle and ednsNni intef- 
^avlng of relatiohships, between the 
fabtlpnsj Hlsjtherii 0 ;is a bVoad ohe, 
Hdw can we ejqplain the wehkness 
of;tha Left m.Japan? Was it due to 
oppression from the. State or- to the 

.nrinefaeu fha n.. . 


mamed discontented with low wages 
and poor conditions”, neverthei^ 
^ 1937, the main socialist party 
^Hakai Talshuto) ■ had thirty-seven 
Diet members, was the third largest 
in the country and had captured two- 
thirds of worker votes.. Organized 
Workers and SodoUst Politics in Inter- 
war J0pan, h&Ntvct, shows in its 
detailed analysis . of the organization 
of the main lihion federation ' - 
Nihon Rodo Sodomei ~ that the in- 
fluence of radical socialist thinking 
^clined steadily from the first out- 
burst of - anarchist ideas and Cora* 
munist/^rxist views in the early 
1920s. The main stream of labour 
movement thinking was pragmatic, 
devoted to securing union organiza- 
tion father than* socialist revolution 
,jp . the 1930s, increasingly 
tahonalistic and influenced by mm- 
taiwic ideas, targe's thesis is that 
the extreme Left was- broken by the 
pol^, with the tadt approval of the 
modpraie Left,-- who ' increasinglv 
came to\ forms with the forces of 
milUary and Fascist, thinking , in the 
later . 19^.' The ' . expansion of 
Japanese power into China and the 




U^stasy of the leadership? Or are 

I thpfe more:: fundamental structural 


; Japanese poweT into Clffna and the 
growth of the war ecphonly, • In-. 
, creaslpgly made- possible a' corrorate 
• state in which the councils of Sdmpo 

. - the goyeminent-orgaiiized coopora- 
: . oT' (smploycrt ;ai£l 

• i..) li'.' 


' workers - became more acceptable 
than independent trade unions.. 

TWo factors beliind this story need 
emphasis. Firstly, the growth and 
succeu of large-firm paternalism - 
with its nascent enterprise unionism 
- was increasingly able to prevent 
the independent unions from in- 
fluencing that sector of private enter- 
prise. Secondly, the organization of 
facti<^ns on a Oyakata^obim basis 
(boss-follower) meant that personal 
loyalty was relied upon instead of 

E olitical or class consciousness, 
arge argues, as do many writers on 
Japan, that there was a crucial lack 
of class consciousness at the base of 
the labour movement. 

The excellence of this study does 
not prevent a number of doubts aris- 
ing in 'the mind of the reader. If we 
grant the importance .of leader- 
follower ties in Japanese groups, -we 
also need to explain this. What fac- 
tors sustained such ties over fifteen 
to twenty years? If pragmatism was 
the basis of worker attitudes and 
leader behaviour, what lies behind 
the failure to penetrate the organiza- 
tion of the larger Anns? There seems 
no real ideological barrier between 
Japanese “paternalism” and a mode- 
! rate labour movement, , as the 
^wth of enterprise unionism sin<« 
1956 |iaa shown. 

One is left with a number of qu^ 
tions on present-day Japan, b tfae 
Left likely to wither in a world re^- 
•slon, as It did iti the 1930s? Is ideo- 
logy still largely a matter of facton^ 
ana. company consciousness? is. • 
socialism in Japan ; still seen as 8 • 
fi>reign heresy? 

The answers to these , fliiestlons 
seems foTest on demonstrating bow 
for real social change has taken place 
since the • 19;3Qs. This remains an 
open question., J 
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Materia medica 


By Stuart Sutherland 

RICHARD GORDON: 

Doctors’ Daughters 
l.lgpj^einemann. £5.95. 

If an age can be judged by its popular 
ficiion, the most esteemed figures in 
Victorian limes were clergymen, politi- 
cians and lawyers. Nowadays none of 
these professions evoke much interest. 
Tne role of the clergy is limited to the 
perfunctory performance of christen- 
ins marriage and funeral services: 
most people consult a lawyer only over 
Ihe sordid details of changing house or 
spouse; and modern politicians are 
such shabby figures that they inspire 
neither envy nor laughter. Today’s 
readers turn instead to the doings of 
academics, vets, and doctors. 

Novels on academics should perhaps 
be discounted, since they are less a 
reflection of public taste than of the 

f rowth of university departments of 
ng Ut, whose inmates know too little 
of the world to write about anything 
but one another. The popularity of vets 
in a nation that often punishes cruelty 
to animals more severely than cruelty 
to children is unremarkable. As for 
doctors, medicine is perhaps the only 
profession for which the awe and 
respect of the public has actually in- 
crea^ in recent years. The hangman 
has gone and few fear excommunica- 
tion, but the power of medicine to save 
or inadvertently - and sometimes de- 
liberately but compassionately - to kill 
has vastly increased. Moreover, with 
Uiededineofthe family lawyer and the 
local vicar, doctors are expected to 
deal as much with the agonies of the 


soul as with the aches und pains of ihu 
body. 

If Richard Gordon's Doctors' 
Daughters is anything to gn by. doctors 
are poorly served by novelists. It is a 
feebly wnlien, plotless, witless furcc, 
in which two young women doctors 
take over the practice of three old 
codgers in a cathedral town. Some 
indication of its vulgarity is that Gor- 


don apparently thinks it funny for a 
woman doctor atiendins a birtn unex- 
pectedly to give birth nerself in the 
same bed as me oatient. The dialogue 


same bed as the patient. The dialogue 
is so stilled that the author feels obliged 
to let his readers know whether the 
characters are addressing one another 


severely, shrilly, or shortly, only me 
last instils any hope in the reader. 

Although Doctors’ Daughters will 
doubtless be as popular as Gordon’s 
previous "Doctor" novels, it is hard to 
say where its appeal wilj lie. Its 
worn-out metaphors lend it a false 
literary air (“It was past the third 
Sunday in Lent, when Mitrebury felt 
against its cheek the timorous anten- 
nae of spring”), and references to 
Chateau Latour, All Souls and the 
Athenaeum may gratify the snobbish. 
But its characters are uniformly vapid 
and it lacks both humour and drama. 

It is hard to think of a recent novel 
that treats doctors as sympathetically 
as did George Eliot in hfidaletnarch, or 
even the late A. J. Cronin. Even the 
best plays written around medicine, 
like The Doctor’s Dilemma or The 
Naiionai Health treat doctors largely as 
figures of fun, a tradition or long 
standing that goes back to Ben Jonson 
and Moliire. Perhaps most doctors, 
unlike academics, are too busy to 
record in fiction what their lives are 
really like. 


End of term report 


By Lind say Duguid 

BRUCE ARNOLD: 

The Muted Swan 

30^. Hamish Hamilton. £7.95. 

241 10687 7 

The Muted Swan, a sequel to the 
Wgnly-praised A Singer at the Wed- 
ding and The Song of the Nightiiaale, 
h the third volume In a tetralo^: 
the fact that the sequence is called 
a “tetralogy" rather than a more 
prosaic quartet gives an indication of 
author's seriousness of purpose. 
Toe novels deal with the adolescence 
of a self-conscious and unnamed nar- 
rator recalling the significant events 
of his boyhood,' which' mainly con- 
his unreliable, heavy-drinking 
father and his school, Copptnger. 

The hero (his namelessness is a 
rather irritating device which does 


18 bis last term of school. During the 
^9^ of the book he Is reunited 
Wth his brother and sister, whom he 
bfls not seen since childhood; he ex- 
pnerKes **8 strafe parting” from 

tuS father (ntvuouG in tha tAVfl. 


niuiesses ,his house tutor .. niakinc 
to his bouse master’s Spahi&n 
Wfa, fishes (be drowned bcidy of the 
^olrboy Wickham, the object of his 
«VQtion, out of the school swim- 
ming pool and 'wattles the Corona- 
non Procession of Elizabeth II. The 
^phasis however is not on the 
warnatic nature of these events but 
Ott Hie narrator's responses. The In- 
'^ipolatipn of passages such as this: 

, Nevertheless because they mat- 
tered to me, because I looked up. 
to them both with admiration and 
erection, because they both bad 
certidn extended perspectives on 
nty life, very different both in time 
scale and extent, but still there 
Wo nescopable, part 'of me de- 
Bnuely wanted to draw them in 
Wd make them an audience to my 
; endeavour,. such as.it'WPS* 
significant moments In the stoiy 
to clog the narratiort. In addi- 
the author attempts, references 
i^^^^iOaclkilbooks wmcb can read 


when I had been a junior in it. And 
his kindness had been of particular 
value during a strange set of epi- 
sodes". Characters and places have 
more symbolic value than concrete 
reality, and Arnold's efforts to get 
everything down often confuse more 
than they explain. His description of 
the father’s gesture of farewell for 
example - "Sitting there, weak, de- 
featea, his jaw and hands slack and 
resigned, ms eyes bloodshot, the 
haggard look of wounded dignity 
upon him, he smiled up at me, a sad 
smile of capitulation and farewelU - 
is intended as the climax to a good 
scene of drunken emotion and 
embarrassment in a pub. 

There are some interesting insights 
into the adolescent mind (Arnold is 
good on the earnestness of youth, 
making it a matter of interest that 
his clever hero has progressed from 
enthusiasm for Keats to devotion to 
T. S. Eliot) and the school scenes 
have a nostal^c charm. But The 
Muted 5iwm is slacker and less well 
written than the two earlier novels, 
despite the fact that these contained 
fewer startling revelations. Tne 
reader may be^ to sympathize with 
Wickham’s remark to the hero, 
“You take it all too seriously . It is 
hard to see how the material justifies 
another volume. 

OrighiaUy published as Triptygue by 
Les Ediuons de Minuit in i973, and 
first published in English by John 
Calder in 1977, Triptveh, by Oaude 
Simon, translated by Helen R. Lane, 
has recently been re-issued in p»er- 
back with an introduction by John 
Fletcher (171pp. John Calder. £3,95. 
O ' 7145 3787 a). Claude Simon is 
widely considei^ to be one of the 
most Important and original living 
> novelists; this is the ei^th of his . 
I novels to appear in English. John 
( Fletcher writes of it: "based to some 
1 extent on ^ildhood memories of the 

- Jura mountains in Eastern Prance, 

- .... the three separate and. distinct 
' stories are told, not consecutively 
' • . . but conoirrently I . . . The divf- 
/ sibns in the novel are made simply fo 

divide' Ufo text into three parts, and 
y Uius make the book resemble a trip-< 

■ tych (as in .painting) phyrically as 
s well ' as metaphorically .... The 
d nO\^' is an act of homagt! to the. 
y great tripfyebs of Francis .Bacon”; 

; Claude fflmon^s latest novel, Georgi- 
, gues; will be reviewed shortly in the 
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and some 240 teaching aialf. 

The mam library is houyod In a 
modorn tniilding complaled under 
Ihe iniii.U phuso of iha major 
proorsmme ol physical 
dovelapmeni undeiiaken by the 
College during Uia past len yanrs. 

The post Is Q ataiuiory. (utf-ilma 
Bppolmmoni on tho p<ol«»oilal 
8alsrv8cnloolC17,052y I 7 ir 2 l, 220 . 

Furtrwf infamuiion is nvailahlo 
Irom tho ReQlsIrar, Univeraltv 
CoUago. GatwnytTol: 091-761 1, on. 
121). Ctnaing ilaia lot receipt of 
AiipUcailona Docomber 3 1981 


PAPUA NBW GUINEA 

UNIVERSITY ur 
ll'ort hl.iroibti 

AiinlJfiilluiia nrv InvSlL-il lor ilii- 

B uat of ACouieinoNB liura- 
IAN li-um iiradUBie Uhrarluna 
wiih a rnroonlsiid prciloislnnal lib- 
rary qiiDliricBMon ann aubaiunilnl 
OHonrlvnrn, proferably of aeatlfmlc 
llfararirt. The punt la lonabl* rrom 
I jBiiiiarv 1982 nr imniadlalHy 
ihnronliur. I>ul1nn inriudr. Inn 
nrlarllnn of mniarinlB: supervision 
of orrinrlnn and pavnirni prcirr- 
diirrs: iha tiovelapmnni In con- 

luiiiMnn wim pcailnmlL <olliiHiiuva 
uf unloctlon pnhcloa; rKponiluii of 
Ihfi niris and eschaime divlnlnn. 
Salary lot Senior Aealsiant Llbni- 
rlnii Grade I levnli: K14.0-IA pn 
i£l ntrrllnn ~ K1.SZ>. 

Threu-ynar eonirart; ereiuliy. 
aupiMrt lor approved resonrclii 
ront-lrea arcomniodadon: family 

pnesanMi: banpaaa ollowniice: loave 
farai ariar IB munth*' aarvlca: 
education ■ubaidlaai lalary can- 
(Imiatlon nchnmn, lo^„rover na- 
aaiiand lllnaaa or dlBsblllty. AppII- 
rania who wish to arranpa aerond- 
inoni from Ihoir homo InaMliitlon!) 
will bo welramnd. Dnialled au- 
pllcutlims l2 ropi<-»l. liicliidinn '■ 

.'l■^rkllllll'n vlinn. n rvi mil einell 
ulinl.inraiib and iiuniliiii 3 rafereyii. 
siiciiild bn sent <<i iiv A«e iiaiii 


SarrviHry ■btiillliiii). Knlveraliy^ol 
■■apiia Now CiulilUB. Uo« ,4820. 
UnlvnrnKy I'O. Pamia Nrw Quinna 
to orrlvi* no laiar than I llecitnilier 
igai. AuplltanCB resirieiu in IIK 
Nliould nTso aenct I co|iy tn the 


eilluUlU isi«ta •aiaae e e* — 

Cammlllna for Inlernationpl Cooii- 
arailoii In lllaher EducaMun. The 
Brillah CduncTl, Higher Ediirallon 


mviBon. 90/91 Tollpnliani- Court 
Rond. London. WIP ODT. I nrt lor 
tlBtaila are avnllabl* rrom alljier 
oddraae. L- 10 i 


TRINIDAD 

UNIVERSITY OP THE WEST 

iraoiBS 


opnoro — ■ irauine..* «. 

Fraderick Bargn Corra. Privately 

f Tinted in 1SS( bX.The^qurwan 
TOM. LimllM edition boiM No 
40 or ISO eoplaa. UnrinlBhed at 
44 panea. CoqdlUon mint . aa 

ss?'«E. 



eOMERSST 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
librArVservicb 

’ - ' LlBRARtAN ^ 

Bnaaid ntMlniAaBd 
erode AP4<ea.S0l-E1, 1ST) 

.Ibrart 
nca la 
Buccea 
Ibia to 
dmlnli 
bri 

Furtnar oeiaiie an 
form avallnbla from, me ^uumr 
I •L.orinii counkv Ubrarv. Mounj 
11 Brldownter.'SoRiaraet TA« 
Cloatna data for ■‘aeelpt of 
lererf eDBllratlona la Jdlb 


BUSINESS 
' SERVICES 

CHANCKRV LANE mrorplatlon 
Broken. PraaLanen nbrary^aer-. 
vicaa. rasaaren. document deliv- 
ery. Contact Maratiall J. Craw- 
ford, a-4 Chichaater Raqiau 
Chnneary Lana. .London i WCS 

J al; Of-40S BBB2 or Talax 
74B6. LI2S 

MAHUBCRIPTB odtud and Index* 
ad. catnloQuu aodUau nn-anaad 
' • and updated, by^word wd-WW*' 
' Micronim raadar . avnuablg. 

s‘i!o?asA'?4VB.*"'*' "ra 







